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J^REPACE. 


Bisoe tlic first Gazcttcoi’ of Bareilly was pub- 
lished by Mr, H C, Oonybearc in 1879 the distriot has 
undergone many cluinges The chief of these has been 
the separation of Pihbhit and a freji assessment of the 
laud revoiiuG ; bnb in many other respects there has been 
great material and moral progress, rendering most of the 
old matter ob.solcto. In preparing the present volume 
I have been much assisfcud by Mr. J. S. Campbell, 
I.C.S., 0 3.1, Cr.E„ and by Mr. S. H, Bromantle, 
both of whom had a lung and intimate acquaintanco with 
the district <and haim Inrnishcd me with many valuable 
biiggestions. and notes. 


Naiju Tal : 
Aug'// it 1909- 


H. R. N. 
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CHAPTER I. 


GeNEEAI, rEATORES. 


The djstricL of Bareilly, properly spelled Bareli, lies in the 
centre of Rohilkhand, between the parallels of 2S°1' and, 28 *^ 04 ' 
north latitude and those of 78°5S' and 70°47' east longitude. 
It is a faiily compact tract, bounded on the north by the Haini 
Tal district, on ihe cast by Pilibhit, on the south-east by 
Shahjalianpur, on the south and south-west by Budaun, and on 
the west by the Eampiir state. The area is apt to vary somewhat 
from time to time, owing to the action of the Ramganga, which 
for some distance forms the boundary between this district and 
Budaun; the average for the five years ending with 1906-07 
being 1,011,009 acres or 1,579’7 square miles, 

In its general appearance the district is an open plain, 
sloping gradually from north to south, its level surface being 
diversified by the valleys of the numerous rivers and by gentle 
undulations which become move pronounced in tho south and 
especially in the south-east. The slope from north to south is 
remarkably uniform and the elevation decreases regularly from 
658 7 feet on the Nami Tal border to 520 3 feet at Fatehganj 
East in the extreme south-east. In the northern half of the 
district the transverse or lateral variations m the level arc 
almost insignificant, and there is hardly any difference in the 
average elevation of parallel points to the cast and west. Even 
the river valleys are shallow troughs of little width, so that their 
waters can readily be utilised for irrigating tho rich level country 
on either bank, Further south the valleys become deeper and 
more clearly defined, while in. the eastern portion they are 
separated by high watersheds on. which the soil is light and sandy, 
tho level surface is varied by rolling undulations and in pilaces 
there appear well-marked ridges and low sandhills. On the 
whole however the extent of uncultura le land la extremely 
small and tho diatriot m remarkably fortUo, the population re 
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country 


dense^ the culbivaturs exhiinfc a lijgh ^taT^dard ot lm,sf)andi’y, the 
coiuitiy IS well WKiflcd and uatei he.i aliunsl et ei \ lieu* \Mth- 
m a .shdit dntaiu;eut’ tlie sui taet, gh uig it a \ etdai o K‘<alla 

the green ueo-lields of Bengal. 

The north (d the du-Uiut Ji a googia]_)hieai roulmnati.tn vi 
the Taiai and possc-'^es the chiet’ ehaiai ^ ot that, riaetj 

huMiig a rieh hod, a paitunhiily higli wattr-Jcnel and an mi- 
heallhy riimate. Thi^ it, paiU'-uhtily the r-.i^e in tho iniri, locally 
known as the mar, a name gnen to all the Mih-hl Lmala) an foiest 
region. Only a, iiiiuuLe poituni o£ the viu//, einliraeing the 
northern village^ of the (lianuialda and llxhlia parganabj 
bolougb to this district, though Maditioii rclato-j that, iii loimei da,yti 
the bouthem botmdeuy oxiexided ar- fai as Kabai. There are no 
longer any hnobts in this distrau, hut the foic-^i helt, oi‘ the 
Tarai in hoveial ]>Ltt.o ^5 advani-es to witinu a lew mile,', td the 
northern lnuder and the /ihir tt'l,ainb 'I-, idd lepuToiiun for 
e'stti'emo unheal thinobs. Tins boouis due to Ihe el, so [_uoxiuu(3 
of jangle and uucloaied iauds^ the ht iglti of tin spi ing-lov el, the 
heavy rainfall, the impeifcot natural drainage and Tie e,v( op- 
tionally had eharactei of the water. Ju the welB of this lijut a 
reddish oily soum may ho ohsoineJ t>n the mifaoe of tlie watei 
and no amount of hoiiing and iillci lUg will eriiint]\ leiiioie the 
unxdeasaitt ody taste It is not suipuMug thuofoio I hat the 
mar slmuld he buhjoet to periodical Ihn mat lous i f holli xiopuLi- 
tion and tillage , ho that it nwr-t he (.otisid-ued a ai lous iiari, 
oa£)ocialiy as tiio soil is often of an mlerioi des-n ipfinn Dunug 
the last, two 111 \ tearui.l ttie Ihiiiientniy the niiin! ci of mhahn- 
ants declined greatly and the ''anon L.\ln!ii!(d a moiLeJ 
delcrioiation There has Miu e heeu a siiglit iinjU"'- ouu.m hul 
after a lehipbo oi this n.rl’ue pn'gn^ ,v j . -lii, -n Jy 

Tho old 1 Icau'd ctiUiii n, lliesoutli of the foor, nheio ijjo 
village- are ei long standing .tiid fuitna' i.m Is lulK i tal.li-hod, 
IS known as the uay, and Ihh nieroi,.,, lu (Ik' npLuid lumjis whmh 
comprises tho gresd 01 x>ai1 or the tli.snie'. Thn, (uiiMs's 

as a whole of a senes of pai.illel stpps het',(C''n (}u‘ variuiis iiseis, 
all of which tal e a nnae or hw.s .seullieily i-.nii-c '1 liere is a 
cenmderable diiToiuice hetween the-e seweia' hedts m the ei,ni- 
pos t n aj d ftr y f th >« 1 i crall} 3 
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that the soil becomes lighter in texture towards the south and 
sonth-eastj the clays of tho north gnung place to the luams of the 
west and centie, W'hich in turn aie succeeded by the light sandy 
soils of tlie south-east. The vaiying characteristics of the seveial 
tracts will be dealt with moie fully in the separate articles on 
the SIX tahails. There is a great contrast between this upland 
hangar and the low hhtuhr of the river valleys. The latter is 
usually of small extent save in the case uf the Eamganga^ which 
forms the dominant feature in the physical geography of the 
di'-tiiet. Heiethe valley has an average width of four or five 
miles, and within these limits the rivor has wandered at pleasm e 
in different ages, enriching the land with alluvial deposits. Save 
at Sarauli and in a few adjacent villages, wheie the high bank is 
ucll defined and may be fanly regarded as permanent, there is 
no perceptible line of demarcation between the khadir and the 
uplands, the one meiging gradually into the other in a gentle 
slope. The Jchadlrn of the other iiveia aie unimportant, save 
in the case of the Deoha on tho eastern holders, the lower oourse 
of the eastern Bahgul in tho Faiidpur tahsil, the Nakatia near 
Bareilly and a section of the western Bahgul near Shahi. 

In point of fertility there is a gicat difference between the 
vaiious tracts. In the fir&t lank come the parganas of Saneha, 
Kabar, Sirsawa and the greater piart of Nawabganj and Richha, 
The second includes Baiba, the whole of the Muganj tahsil, the 
iicer valleys and the des of Chaumahla ; while the third and 
wor 4 eompiriscs the sandy uplauJ.s of Kaior, Faridpnr, xionla and 
fearaub South, as well as the southcru parts ITawabgauj and 
the mur tract. Tlieie aie of course many local exceptions to 
this general i Ussificauoii and these depend <>n the nature and 
eompufeition of the sells 

In the Rainganga basin, which may le taken as typical of 
the Marlir tracts, the Mirface soil var-as fiom the richest 
alluvial earth to mere sand. Successue deposits of alluvial silt, 
known as /iiump, gradually raise the level till the land becomes 
almost 01 entirely free fiom inuiidatiou , and in such places the 
khadir is extremely productive, the fertility of the soil icinaining 
unimpaired till the rivor ei''aiigG'; its course, cutting into the 
raised land and rejMut ng tho pro ese from the co nmencement 
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elsewheie, Somelraca, however, it heeomca covered with drifts 
of sand idown up by the high winds of the dry season, and then it 
remains uuculturable till the sand hills in thoir turn aie cut away 
by the stream. At the lower levels the changes are far more rapid, 
the soil depending on the veleciby of the flood and the nature of 
the resultant deposit ; for alrapid stream will eariy off all the 
lighter particles and leave nothing behind hut the heavier giaina 
of sand brought down by the iivor in suspension. Heavy floods 
also do much damage to the hliatlvr lands, since tliey tahe longei 
to recede and the ground hceomes so satuiamd that the spring 
sowings must ho deferred till late in tije soason j and even then 
the produce is thin and ofljcn the crops aie seriously injuicd or 
destroyed by rust, It is in years of drought that the hlvidii is 
seen in its glory, for then magnifieont ciops aro raibod on the 
owlying flats in both harvests, contrasting strongly with tbo 
paiclied aspects of the upland.'^. 

The height of the latter above the foriaor varies from 10 to 
25 feet and tho elevation is generally the picvailing factor in tho 
nature of the ha/ngar soils, Tliese consist of sand, of clay and of 
the mixture of tho two known genericaliy as tlarmt or loam. 
Sandy soil, containing 75 per cent, oi moic of jiura sand, is called 
hTitvr' and is the poorest of all; being too porous to retain moistuie 
and becoming so piarched in tho dry weather that it is incapable 
of affording snffieient nourishment to tho bettor crops. Tho 
chief products of ihc hhuv, which embraces tho castorn half of 
the Bareilly tahsil and the greater piart of Faridpiir, as well as 
a considerable area in the west of Aonlu, arc tlio coarse mill6t,a 
and pulses of the autumn harvest, folloived by barley and gram 
in the spring. Where the surface soil is of littio depth, it is 
ooeaeionally swept away by the fierce winds of tlio summer 
months, leaving exposed the barren substratum of indurated sand 
or clay ; and in such eases four or five yean' fallow is required 
to make the land again culturalile. On the other hand, owing 
presumably to the impervious nature of the subsoil, tho him f* 
becomes saturated aftor a period of excessive rain and dotorio rates 
to such an extent that largo areas go out of tillage and talco long 
to recover Olay vanes greatly m its compositioiu It is a 
mixture of silex ^nd alumina m varying proportions, and where 
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the amount of the latter exceeds 50 per cent , the clay is only fit 
for hrick-making. In the hot weather clay dries up and splits 
into deep cracks, the soil being so hard as to be quite impene- 
trable to the plough, until softened by rain. It is very retentive 
of moisture, however, but owing to its natnial density requires 
more tillage than any other soil. A greasy, sticky clay is 
generally called cldknot^ a term which is snbstitnted sometimes 
foi matiar, the general name for all clay ; though the latter is 
applied specially to the bluish or blackish kind, which is the best 
of all and is suitable for every crop except hetjra, the smaller 
millets and cotton. Owing to the difficulty of working it into a 
perfect tilth, clay ia not so highly prized as loam ; but it is 
almost as good when water and manure are available and the 
cultivation is in the hands of skilled husbandmen, The heavy 
giey clay with tiaces of iron is eaUed Jehapat or sometimes chapat, 
and this is a very unproductive variety, growing only the poorest 
kinds of lice. It is always untraetable, being rendered pasty 
by rain and extremely hard by heat ; while the rapidity with 
which the surface cakes and dries renders evaporation of the 
lower moisture impossible, so that the roots of the plant are apt 
to rot, A clay soil found in drainage lines and low ground, 
uffiero the crops are exposed to injury from sudden floods ia the 
lains, is called jhada or j^iabar, and such clay differs in value 
aceoiding to its natural composition Clay can be much improved 
by cultivation and by the mixture of sand, while hliv^r can 
similarly be improved by constant tillage and the addition of 
manure, clay, leaf-mould and silt from tanks or livers. Loam 
occupies a po.'sition midway between the two and is by fai the 
most important soil, occupying about 6S per cent, of the total 
area, as compared with 4-9 per cent, of 20 8 of clay and 

6 3 of alluvial soil, It is far from uniform in character, and the 
infeiior loam, which takes up 18 6 per cent,, is little better than 
bJnftT, the distinguishing line being imperceptible. Loam is a 
model ately firm but porous soil, through which the ram filtrates 
easily, and for the same reason it throws off moisture readily by 
evaporation. The labour of cultivation is less than is the case 
with clay and it fai-es lietter m unfavourable seasons The 
rccogniaed varieties compr st first aud second cla&s duTTKit the 
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latter being called / oi hhoir 'iti d'l&'rt.i 3=? suited to 

all erops but nee ; and Lhe ycllnw, calcaieou-i and friable ftnpcit, 
which with walci and maiuiro I'^as ]>rodaMno a-^ the best 
but otheiwise is haully Iwtier than gnod !Ji/i r, gri ally l•es"mbl!^g 
the iattei in appearumv, though it <‘;mi leaddv be di^iaunislicd by 
its smooth and velvety feel, ils hu'k nt gniuia-'i vvlieii rubbed 
and its far greater eohesivenuss L'cim soik prevail ovtM' r,he 
larger paitoi t.lie distixcL, foi elay is loufinecl iiuiiilv !iO poritoiis 
of the Nawrtbganj and Mirgauj lalisils and lo ibo -oiiih of 
Aonla. 

Kiver sys- The main draUiaiie luit >f ihe dutri"! is the Ranma.nfiU, 

tom. ° ^ 1 

which traverses Iho southern half of ilio area from west to south- 
east, euttiiug off the Amda lahsil from the inmundor The 
remaining rivers are all allluents of this sirtani. bhoso uhicli 
JUJU it on the iioiih oi riolit bank aio \erv' mnueroiis and 
generally take a southeily loursoj Jiowing alniost parallel to 
one anothoi j but those in ilie Aonla talisil nm foj the most, 
part in a south-castcily direct ion, show mg t hat i lie gonorid slope 
of the country in thai subdivision iR somewhal different to that 
of the rest of the distiicl. 

Bam- The Ramgaiiga is a great liver whndi takes Us rise in the 

mountains of Gai lav al Home distance to the south of the snowy 
range. After tiaversing that district it doliouchos on the plains, 
passing Ihiough Bijnor, Moiadiliad and the liampur state iicforc 
entering pargana Smauli t?onth at ‘jhakjiur Thence iL fakos 
a south-easterly (UiirHC past tlic small lo\vns of tjarauli and 
Bhcopuri, sepaiatang the Aonla taiusil from Mii ganj, Bareilly 
and Faiidpur. Then foi a Oousidiu’abie distance ji. Hkirts 
Fandpur, constatuting the boundary betw'oen iluit tabhil and 
the district of Budaun, Leaving FariiljUii at the village 
of Manpur in the ciELremo south, it. .scparalcs Budaun fiom 
Shahjahanpur, ultimately paKPing through that dietritr, and the 
north of Farriikhabad to joiathe GanguR in Hardoi. The nver 
is fed by several tnl>ntari04 daring its course through Bareilly, 
and in the rams attains very large dimensions, spreading out 
over the khadtr andcaiving out fur itself frosh channels through 
the soft alluvial land in the most oapne'o is manner O ving 

^ t to the breadth of the kltadvi and the depth of the channel lelow 
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tliG level of tlie uplandj the river is quite useless for irrigation. 
For the same reason it affects only the loivlands when it riaeg 
in flood, all hough at such limes the volume is immense j the 
highest lociirdcd lovel of recent yoars being that of the 1st of 
Augasi. 1890, when the idvei attained a velocity of nine miles 
an lumr and a height of 17 do feet aliovc mean level of the dry 
season. Noiinally the banks are well defined, the elift" often 
appearing vertical, though in such eases it mtiially oveihangg 
slightly, being undermined by the carient till the crest falls 
thioiigh its own weight into the water Elsewhere it descends 
in little I'oitioal steps cut by the cuneiit as the floods subside. 
The bod of the ii\ or is shifting tiand and the rapidity with which 
changes arc eifocted is surprising. To the west of Bareilly are 
two alternative Ghaiinels several miles apart, and ihc river is 
constantly shifting from one to the other and cutting into the 
lutermediate space; while m the broad lowlands of the Aonla 
tahsil theieare iiumcTous liaekwahers and creeks which represent 
old channels abandoned at different periods Though in the 
dry weather the Kamganga become.s fordalile at several places, 
it is usually navigable by vessels of small di aught; but the 
boat traftie of old days has almo,^t wholly disappeared 

The first stream to j >in the Eamganga in this distric t is 
the Biddlia, which takes its rise in the Shahaliad pargaiia of 
Bampur and flows in a south-easteily dnection thiough pargana 
Saianli TNurth ii its confluouce near Labhcia This small river 
has cleaily defined banks, goneially sloping though sometimes 
abrupt; lint in the rams it frequently overflows Us shallow 
liod, the floods doing much damage to the eiops in the neigh 
loLUing villages. Its waters aic utilised fui irngafcion pur- 
poses ivhen lequiied, but the land along its course is naturally 
moist The Siddha is joined by three small iivulets which diam 
the lowlands of Sarauli and are known as the Pila, the Hurlmri, 
and the Sila. 

As its name implies, the Dojora ].■> formed by the juncbion 
of two pairs of streams, comprising the Kiehha and wmstern 
Bahgul on the east and the Bhakra and Bliakra on the west. 
They nniteq ist South of the road fmm Bareilly to Moradabad 
which 19 earned over each branch by a pontoon br dge and from 
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the confluence the rivor fulluws the eastern bonudaiy i>! Mirganj 
ier some distance, evcntimllv lurmug imo Kavor lu ioiu the 
Eamganga near htiranpar. The hanks arc Ingli and oi a per- 
manent nature; hut m except lonall^' dry } cars so me irrigation 
IS occasionally done liom the riror diiect. 

Ot Its eom]n)nent streams the Dliakra, i nes in ttampur and 
enters pargana Ajatm at hrandanpar, joiiunjf the Bltakra at 
Janner on the borders oi that p.irgana and Simlii. Duiing ita 
shoi'E course in this district ib receives on its right hank the 
NaMl, another small nver of Eampnr. Tlie latbcr fions titrough 
highly cultivaced enuntry and owing to the miinoious springs 
in its hed has a perennial '-npply of water, n he 1 \ is raised Iiy 
(Ihtnldis ti irrigate the gaidon cnlbivatinn along lU I),lnk^. 

The Chain a is a more iinpuitaiit rner and has il >, soiiico in 
the outer lulls. Iha.iMing tluoueh tlio Chuhar, Iho Taiui and tlio 
llamjair btato, it oiUeis Jlugauj in the extreme north and thence 
forms Iho 'svostorn houndaiy of pargana Bhaln as far <is its jiiiH ttuii 
■svibh the Bahgul, It canioa a jiojonniai flow of isalci, luit is 
little used for inigationj tliuugh a duin is sometinios eonstiuetcd 
between Patchhai and Kalyanpur liy the propni'tons oi thoBo 
villages, while in years of di ought water i.s raised fioai the 
stroam dircoG. 

The western Bahgul is a Tarai stioam whuh forashoil 
distaneo tra\ ersCiS the Jiainpur state and enters pargan.a Sjrsnna 
in the extiome north-west near Cliakia. At. Maupnr it is 
joined by the Baiaur, which aCo has its .source in tihe Tarai and 
enters the district at Chac-hait, ivhere it is dammed !>} the Canal 
dopartniont to provide irrigation foi the lands on its west bank. 
The Baranr in burn is fed by .several small stream.s, such as iho 
Barai and Madmi, and thus, reinloieed 13 again danmiod aiiove 
Manpur, waloring the aiea to the cast, bclwoon the Bahgul and 
the IChalwa. Fiom Manpur the Bahgui Jiow'.s sonihwards into 
fchahi through Sireawa and Kal ar, hoing joined on the soiithtin 
borders of the former by die Kichha and on those of the latter 
by the ICnh, a small bin deep river which enters Biisawa from 
Rampnr near Shishgarh and ib dammed at Basai, jnsb above its 
coufluenoo with the Bahgnl for tJbe iriigation of the lanAs on its 
west bank A fow mflea lo cr do vn e Ba gul receives tho 
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Dhora nver ou ita left bank ancL thence passes through the 
centre of pargaiia Shahi to unite with the Bhakra and so foim 
the Dojora. 

The KichhUj known at fiist as the Gola, is an important 
liver which has its origin in the lakes of the Naini Tal district. 
After tiaversing the Bhabar and the Taraij it enters Chauniahla 
at Mundia, a short distance below the bridge on the railway 
and the road to Naini Tal. Passing' through Chaumahla into 
Kabar, it is joined on its right bank near Mawai by the Khalwa, 
a small sti cam which vises in the north of the former piargana 
and IS in turn fed by the Khalwi. The Kichha at most times is 
of small dimensions, but it rises ten feet or more in flood and 
attains a surface velocity of seven miles an hour, with a 
maximum discharge of 70,000 cubic feet per second. The bed is 
shallow, wide and sandy, so full of qmek.sands that crossing is 
difficult even at the recognised fords , but the banks are fairly 
deep, being usually abrupt on one side and shelving on the 
othei. A dam is made at ETichha in the Tarai to supply the 
Kichha canal, but there is no irrigation from the river lower down. 

The Dhora is a river of the Tarai and before entering this 
district is joined by the Katna, a stream of similar origin. After 
traversing the east of pargana Chanmahla it passes through the 
west of Kiiehha, eventually flowing in co Shahi, after separating 
that pargana for a shoit distance from Kabar, to effect its junc- 
tion with the Bahgul at Baphri The river has a bed and banks 
of clay and its noimal discharge is small ; but in the rams it is 
occasionally flllcd by a spill from the Gola, and then it uses to 
a height of ten feei and caxrios a large volume. The waters of 
the Dhora are considered e.spccxally benefleial to turmeric and 
garden cultivation, of which a consideiable amount is to be seen 
on its banks. The river is under the control of the Canal 
department and throughout its course is extensively used for 
iriigation purposes. There is a bridge over the Dhora on the 
Nami Tal road, while a wooden bridge was built not long ago 
at Girdharpur in pargana Bic-hha by Sheikh Nur Ahmad foi 
the benefit of his cultivators 

To the east of the Dojora and its component fltreams the 
next tributary of the Ramgauga is the Sankha. Th a nvor naea 
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nnmlh fah^il lu a vvoll defiir ■(! tli.miitl .tiiit i -.liil* < [a,\- lied 
novel (.iiaTiv;hni, ifs i ous'^st; {n ei tiov. i-i^ ns i.,iuks, ami jiuar 
Fd teiigaiij Wo>' It Is spanm t’l hv di main lute (>1 ladwav and 
liy a inasitnrv hrule:. on Llic dformlahtid r<),ul -fu't, liotow (his 
pnint Mto risi'i m clnnun d. •-ii a- fn -upply simdi iMijals on 
oniliL]' liaiikj and Fnllioi dyin n ui f'd on th* rl^lit it\ ibe 
IjA'-iF a S'OqiiTl "tn'a’i) unieb ib vv.s abiue, ihi' ‘^ha'n bunuilarv 
ami pis-M s tliMiugh : ulitli fihe i-uniiiitii'd wa’oiis alter 
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TliO iFsnaniau ii\oN m (ho H'diai, just nnrl’i ot tiv' f!,-,(ru1. 

lioi'fU'V, and \virU"bM"i hovitUviaida ilvj e islerii t si.icmiliy 

of:' F'hauin.iihla and uic cnul.ro of l.*H'hha d’hon fm >nmi' dia- 
tanoc' it form'. tK.> U(-5t.h-Me''tom bonmbuv of Xawabganj and 
at Hlioinpura li. rroS'...-. the lino nf indlnay and jias-ios into 
Karor. It is .spaumd by mas mi y iiridg.M on ibo Xaiid 'I’.il 
and iMorailatiad road- that <iu t'u bviti having iiomi Imilt in 
lSt2 iiv Dnvan lUhadur SIngii. a retired ollFial of i,ht dlsivu t 
fiourtH. Tito river, whtrh pans rho TJaniganoa Josi' to Uiiimllj , 
has a bed ot alluvial '-lit, wilh h,ii'k.s r«Mse<l about four t H,t above 
the level of the sarrouuduig i oantiy ; Inn. while in tlie div 
■weather tho lUiiont is hardly [lerecptildo and the huiikB aie Idled 
down Eo the ivakFs OflvjOj piodutdng /inn crops of iriaizo and 
cotton, the stream somoLimo.s risc.s in hood lo a height, of Ft 
feet, ovmiioppuig its banks and pioiudiig ovei the adiucent in Ids ; 
while lbs volume is swelled ity a eon. mdoi able '■^pdl iioin. the 
Dhoia. riii'oughout its course the Deoranmn is of great value 
for irrigation pmrposes, hning easily dammed, tlioiigli the Waior 
is Jiopiularly suppjosed to bo injurious to pulses 

J he XakaEia takes its rtso in a dupression nonr Hai'aui', on 
the nortliem liordoi's of piargana N'liwabganj, and, after U a vers- 
ing the west of that subdivision in a southoily direction, 
outera Karor at Dabhaurs Then c t ma uta ns a southerly 
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tourso. passing llithauia. the eastein oiit.'-knfcs of the Bareilly can- 
tonment and the villages of Molianpur and Thiiia, trill it passes 
irto the extreme west of Fai klpui, there eifecting its junction ith 
the Ramganga at Khalpnr. The river is almost rliy in the 
lint wcathci, but in the rains it heconios a roiisiderahle stream, 
receiving in its upper course the spill water from the Bahgnl : 
w th the result that it freijiieni.]y iioods a largo extent of countiy 
lu Nawabganj. The hanks art. in some places clcaily dedned 
but in othcis aie gently sloping, while the iicd consists oi allu- 
vial mud resting mi a stratum ol clay Thoie is an abundance 
of kanh i^r on the banks of the Kakatia and on the upland 
hotween this river and the Deoramau, though many of ^hc quarries 
have become exhausted Ts far as tiio ICaror iiouler the rivei 
is under the control of the Canal department ; but ovcrynhoio 
it is of great value for irrigation purposes and earthen dams 
aie constriuted annually st sevcial places for sfonng the water. 
The river is ciosscd by iron bridge^ on the lailways and the 
fthahjahaiipui load and Iiy a musonty structure on the Pililtiut 
road ; but on that loading to Bisalpur there is only a ford, which 
IS often difficult oi even impvactiiablo during the rains. 

The eastern Bahgul is an iniporiant river which risoa in 
jtargana Ivilpnri of the Tarai -uul entois paigana Jlirliha at 
Chhitauman Malpur. Thence il flows southv ards past Miindia 
Kabi Bakhsli and Choioli, subsequently traveising the ecntie 
of Xaw’abganj, the cast of Kaior and tlio ( entro of Farid pur, in 
the last pargana taking a south-oasteily direction till it enters 
the fShahjahanpur district at Fatehganj Fast, eventuany falling 
into the Ramganga. Ji'cai Bhadsar in Kaior the uver laceivcs 
on its right bank a small affluent called the Kandu, whicli rises 
m Kaw abganj and is crossed by a girder itrulge on the Pilibhit 
road. At imlia, about six iniles iioTth-cast of Fundpur, it is 
joined by the Kailas • while the Gauneya, a large watereonrso 
which flows past Piparthara in the south-east of Faridpur and 
foi some miles follows the distiict boundary, joina the river 
where it first touches the tShahjahunpur border. The Bahgul 
attains considerable dimensions during tlie lains, but in the dry 
weather Bhrmks to a m to trickle Its bod ie f O’ med of sand 
and in its lower reaches there is a kluidiT about a mile in width 
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which is locally known as chontln. and possesses a highly fertile 
soilj pioclni'iiig iho finest wheat and sugananc On the tcplands 
above the high hank the soil is particularly poor and sandy j Init 
in Nawaiiganj and Eichha the IJtudir disappears and the rivei 
flows hctwoeri iiauow limits and the land on liauks, going 
by the name of dJidyii, is exeeptioiially good. The water of 
the Jjahgu.1 is extensively tihcd for inigaiion. Ah far south 
as the Pilibhit road in paigana Kawahganj it, is ccuti oiled 
by the Canal department, which niaintains a laige length of 
channels supplied by the Choreli andCJiicm woiirf , and below this 
point are numerous dams built liy tlio laudownois and thui 
tenants. A number of villages curabino for tho construction 
and maintenaiu e of these works^ each being considised bound 
to supply the labour of one miwi for every plough in the village^ 
or his hire foi llie tunc rcipiucd to construct the dam About 
1S60, in Older to diain a swamp In the Tarai and to piovido 
more watei for tho canals, a Aieara called the (SuKiii was led into 
the Bahgul, with tho result that voiy dosti uctivo floods oeeuriod 
along its course in jears of heavy rainfall. Of laio years, 
however, the damage in this district has been slight and it is 
piobable that the floods will gradually lose thoii intensity as the 
liver widens its channol. Theio arc railway Inidges over the 
Bahgul near Nawabgauj and at I’atohgauj Jvast, as well as 
masonry hiidges on tho Ihlibhit and Shahjahaiipur i oads ; but 
those from Baioilly and F.ii'idpur to Bisalpur cross tho stream 
by biidgos of boats. 

Tho Kailas is tho name given to the combined waters of tho 
Pangaili and the Aboara, a btreani wdiieh is variously knowm a,s the 
Apsara, ApsarehaandAfsarha. The foimer uses m the Jahauabad 
pargana of Pilibhit and piasscs southwoirds thiough A'awaliganj 
to join tho Absara at Jeonth ft is a small stream with high 
banks and is but little used foi irrigation. Occasionally it rjsc.s 
m flood and in 1894 swept aw'ay the raasoniy bridge on the 
Pilibhit road close to Naw'abganj. The Ahsava iisos in the Taiai 
and traverses pargana Jaiianabad before entering Nawaljgauj at 
Jaganian, Passing southwards through the east of that pargana 
it 16 reinforced by the Panga'li and then under the nwme of KaiLos 
flows through the north of iardpnr to jom tho Bohgul The 
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liver has vvell defined banks of stiff clay and a sandy bed, which 
spieads out in the south ti form a small khadir. The Absara is 
fed by perennial springs in its bed and is a valuable souice of 
nrigation, the villages on its banks being among the best in the 
district. 

Tho Deoha, known at first as the Nandhaur till it leaves the 
hills at Chorgailia in the Naim Tal distiict and subsequently as 
the Garra m Shahjahanpur as far as its confluence with the 
Eamganga, is a large and important river ; but it only touches 
this district for about ten miles on the eastern borders of Nawab- 
ganj and again for some five miles on the boundary of Faridpur. 
At times the river, swollen by violent floods from the mountains, 
13 very broad and deep, the disehargc rising to 26,000 cubic feet 
per second ; but in summer it becomes fordable and the flow does 
not exceed 200 cubic feet. It has a broad bed, much below the 
level of the surrounding country, and is therefore useless for 
irrigation ; hut the hkadir is extensive and in most places of a 
very fertile description. 

The tributaries on the south or right bank of the Bamganga 
are few and generally unimportant. The chief is the Aril, which 
rises near Mainather in Moradabad and, after traversing the 
south-east of that district and the northern corner of Budaun, 
forms the southern boundary of pargana Sarauli in the Aonla 
tahsil for some 14 miles. Then it passes in a south-easterly 
direction through the centre of pargana Aonla, afterwards follow- 
ing the Saneha border till it leaves the district and again enters 
Budaun, there to effect its junction with the Ramganga. In its 
upper reaches the valley is a well defined depression about half a 
mile in breadth, with a rapid slopefiom the high ground on either 
hauls ; but near Aonla the river debouches on a wide and level 
plain of stiff clay, and there it is extensively used for irrigation. 
It is dammed near Deokola and again, above Atarchendi by the 
landholders, channels being carried for a long distance on either 
side. There are also two smaller dams lower down and the water 
is led for many miles from the stream so as to irrigate an area 
of some 6,000 acres. As a rule the tenants pay a water rate of 
light annas per plough but owing to quarrels among the pro- 
inetora and the unscientific nature of the danw the supply is 
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somewhat; ■oneertain. auJ ocea'^ionallr fails altogether. The Aiil 
]s spanned by masont^ biulges on the toads from Aonla to 
B areilly and Rainuagai, f’.at on the fotm ‘I’being ( ons'nn-ted 1 y 
the lluhdla leadei’j l^Ateh Kliau Khansaiaaii. 

Just above the Beokola, tUiu the Aul is joiind by a small 
afiieam namod the Bainya, «hieh lakos ns lisc in a s^\ainp in th' 
noith of paigana Sarauli, Its b d is faiily \\ tdl chdincd, situ o 
there is a sharp rise to the b.xndy ujilauds on the \\estj ItuL to the 
east tho ground Hus low and is boiueuhat swani]'y A misiiainod 
stieam called tho Nawab Nadi a eau.il cut fioni thu Aril b} 
Nawab Ali Muhammad Khau to supply water bn Ivs elephants 
and cattle when Aonla ^vas tho RoTulla capital. If usus past the 
east of the town and thence couLiunea in a south-casimly 
direction to rejoin tho Aril ; hut tho ihannolhus siliod up ni plaeovj 
fio that it only caruea water daring the rains , a fact which pio- 
Imldy aeuouuta foi the comjdaahs, of warm logging .dong its 
course. There is a bndgo over fcho Nawab Nadi on the road 
fiom Bareilly to Aonla, and this loo was constructed liy tlu 
Rohilla chieftain. The Bajha is a small stream which nbos ueai 
Basharatgauj aud flows through Saueha mto Budauu ; while the 
Andhana has its souico m the lowlands of tho Baliia paigana 
and also enters Budauu, where botli of them join the Anl on ils 
light bank, These ^trLam8 have perennial springs in thoir beds 
and aie extensively utilised foririiaating tbolowlyuig laud aloTig 
their eouisc, a tract of ulmost uno<|iialh'd udnu ss. 

The diiiinage system of the district is faiily coinphfe aud 
theie are on largo lakes or jiuh furraed l.y iiiteuuptui dialriagf 
Along tho Ram gang a aio sevcial creek.s or rhscauLd {haniitls 
known us dejj JUS, of consideiablo ovfcont and bimdar pioic-) <u 
water may lie seen near ttie w^c'^u-ns Baligul Ot tho jhds ui otku 
parts of the dirtiii't tho Lirgcat poihaps H that of [dlaur in pu- 
gaiia Baiauii Boiitii. Otliors w'Oilliy of iiientien jue those of B.dua 
m pargana Karor and of Idaiilatpur aud Johai in Ka» .dpui. f In 
rest usually rundiy dunug the wuiter and few are of any use lot 
inigatioii. All the larger y/id> aie well stocked with iish, winb 
they are also of value for the grow'tli of piinai. oi wdld rire, 
Bi ighara or water«mit and o^-oasienally ibe-cd*' k r ob 

of the lotus "Waterfo vl abound la 1 Imi g the od veathcr 
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but ia this respect Bareilly can baldly compare with Budaun or 
Ihc distnf'ts to the east. 

T.ieie IS very little uneulturablc land in any part of the district. 
Tne alhalinc offiorescence known as reh oeeurs only in the Jangle 
tiart near Aonla, whore the soil is a stiff clay and the drainage is 
defective, and on the opien elay plains near Fatebganj West. 
Elsewhere the only sterile land is that covered with pure sand, in 
the rivei beds and the worst piarLh of the sandhills of ihe Faridpnr 
and Bareilly tahsils, or else is that composed of tihe clay called 
iihich in some cases is too untractable and hard to be 
tilled. During the live years ending ivith 1906-07 die average 
barren area was 103,288 acics or 10-22 per cent, of the whole; 
but this figure requires qualification, since 42,703 acres weie 
permanently occupied by railways, roads, village sites, buildings 
and the like and 41,854 acres w-ere under water. The remain- 
der amounts to only 19,232 acres oi I'O per cent of the entire 
district, and in many p cuts the proportion is quite insignificant^ 
being but '55 in the Baheri lahsil and 82 per cent m Nawab- 
ganj, Of the whole amount 6,GS6 acies lie in Aonla, 4,165 in 
Bareilly, 3,030 in Earidpui and 2,206 acres in Jlij'ganj , and 
in must oases the bulk is to be found in those tracts which are 
tiavci'bfcd by the Eamganga and consequently possess laigo 
expanses of stcule sand in the hed of that iiver ; almost all the 
barren area of the Jliiganj tahsil, for example, being confined 
10 pargana Saiauli North. 

On the other hand, there is a considerable area of w-asto, wduch 
is nut icinincd as baiicn, though it is moie than doubtful 
whotliei it could piofitably be bi ought iiiidci culuvation. Most 
of this is either covered irith jungle oi else consists of stretches 
of coaise grass, more valuablo as glazing land than for the pui- 
poses of tillage. There arc no linger any foicsts in the district, 
but the noithein tiaits eoniain occasional specimens of foiest 
tioes, notaldy i.’ie .wmnZ or cotton tree, wdiieh towers far above 
all othci species. Hcie and there aic to be seen thick clumps of 
bamboos, though tliose aio usually pjlantations; and on the whole, 
m the north of the district, the only jungles are the open grass 
plains which are fairly numerous and extensive m theNawabganj 
and Ea en ta u-ils as also n paits of M rga j eepie rally along 
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the BahgTil near S_,utn. t-.u n..nigang:a t.^ore oneo 

a va'it; foiest I'loni Ao!iLi to Budauu aurl euvenng’ all 
the w'osiein vallov of iho jJvoi, This \rna thu himuug-pruseive 
of the r>ehH Suitam aiul oiieJ a? oi igin, iL i? saul^ tu FIro/i Shah, 
■vvho laid the eoaati'y wasti' and forhal lis eulitvaliiin, parity to 
gratify his own sporting mstinets and paitly as a puni-'limeiUi for 
tho rebels of Katohr IMo&t of i). has long disappeared ; hut thoie 
IS still a eonsiderable ovpauso of dfuik jungle in the Acmla and 
Saneha paiganas, in^ erspersed With gi’iibsy plains, osprcuUr on 
the south hank of iilio Aril, Of late yoais re'damahuu has gono 
on apafic, hut tho roniaming lungle is of con.-. idem) do valno as a 
fuel reserve. 

Planted trees are very ahnndant and give the ditjtriot a woll- 
wooded iqipsearanee. They aro lo lie seen m au<I ai'ound ovciy 
village sito, along tho road sides and in the feim of giovi.a. The 
last consists chiefly of mango trees, hut tho tho di>diam 

and other spocios ueour in tho form of iilanUtniiib, ivlwleieuncltho 
towns and vdlage.s extensive orehards of gua\fts are often a cou- 
spicuons object. Tho mango is valuable not. only for itu fiuit, 
which furtns a welcome addition to the food of tho people, hui; also 
for its timber, which is used for xoof-hoams, country carts and 
agricultural implements. The alnslixi'm piovides the best timboi 
grown in the district and la always in demand, while the ](Lin«M 
is useful in many ways. Tho scattcrod trees arc <d' inanv species, 
such as the nim, the siras, the tamarind and the four iig.s, known 
as the (jidar {Ficim glo'inei'nPi), the •pii)al (F. rdujdiHU,), tho 
pahw {F. infrctoTi(t)‘ and tho bavg'id or huniun {F, indv\() 
all of which, cspGcidlly the two last, arc mud) pnml for the 
grateful shade they pirovide. Groves are surrounded m many 
cases by a lofty hedge of bamboos, which in this distriA thrive 
luxuriantly. The finest plantation of bamboos is that at Baiyid- 
pur close to Baheri, ^yh^eh covcis over six acres and is of magiu- 
Scent growth. Withm it is the cell and graveyard of some 
Goshains, who after death arc buried sitting in a layer of salt. 
Other fine groves may bo seen at Aonla, Saraiih, Shahi, Fateh- 
ganj East, Kuandanda in Earidpur, Saki’as and Ohhitauiuan in 
Bahon and in the northern suburbs of the city. Tho area under 
groves shows no sign of dnninution, but rather tho revorso , for it 
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IS still deemed, disereditalilc to fell a grove without planting 
another in its steady while the careful exclusion of all gioves 
fiom assessment to levenue has done much to eneoiiras:e fresh 
plantation. In 1870 the area was 18,841 acres and at the last 
settlement it had iison to 20,524. The average for the five years 
ending with 1006-07 was 10,252 acres or 1-9 per cent, of the total 
area, but the decline is more apparent than real, owing to the 
exclusion, of 'a number of groves on the ground that the land on 
which they stood was partially cultivated. The propoition is the 
same in the Hawabganj tahsil and almost tire same in Faridpur ; 
but in Aonia it drops to 1*68, in Baheii to 1-46 and in Mirganj 
to 1'2 per cent., this low figure being due to the relative absence 
of groves in Sarauli Forth. On the other hand, the Bareilly tahsil 
has no less than 2'73 per cent, of its area under groves, owing 
largely to the vast number of plantations in the neighbourhood 
of the city. The general figure is high, even for Rohilbhand, 
though it does not approach the proportions found in Oadh and 
m parts of the middle and lower Doab. 

The district geologically forms part of the Gangetie plain 
and consequently exposes nothing but the ordinary alluvium. 
The depth of the deposit is very great everywhere, though in 
the north the presence of boulders in the river beds at depths of 
10 feet and occasionally less shows that at no very remote epoch 
the Himalayan detritus made its way much farther south than 
is at present the ease. The mineral products are consequently 
very few. It has been noted already that reh is peculiarly rare 
and it never occurs in sufficient quantities for commercial 
purposes. Even the nodular limestone known as hanlffir is 
scarce, being almost unknown in the north, while elsewhere the 
deposits are poor. The chief quarries are at Eatehganj East 
and at one or two places between Bareilly and Bhojnpura on 
the Naini Tal road, though sufficient can be obtained for metal 
in the vicinity of the qorincipal highway®. Lime is obtained by 
burning Jcanlcar, while considerable quantities are imported from 
the hills. It is also manufactured from the ooze formed of 
lacustrine shells, which is found in parts of the Eamganga basin. 
Clay for making bnoks is obtainable almost everywhere and 
P H in-l l bricks are made in the native method at Bareilly and 
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near all the smaller to-vuis ; while at the furmer sand-inunidcd 
bricks alter the Kuiopean pattern are produced ui lar^e 
quantities 

Other building mateiials arc foi the most pait oluaiualdc 
locally, at all eventi, all those ncccNsaiy fm the houses oi the 
great mass of the inhabitaiiLa. There is an aliundant ''iipply uf 
cheap timberj hambuos, tiles, and ihatioliing grass, uiuoh with 
oidiiiary mud suffice for the dwellings of the poor. Bettor 
timber, such as iC'i and hnldti, is ira]iuiied in large quantities 
from Pilibhit and Naim Tal, while stunc is linmght fiom Agra 
and Dohli when required. 

Though the northern herders oif the district appioach the 
jungles of the Taiai, theie is no f<nest u'lthm its limits and 
coiisoquoiitly the numher and vaiiety of wild animals are \ery 
much smaller than in Nairn Tal or Ihlihhili The t.igor is 
unknown in Baieillv, hue leopards frequently find their way 
down the Kichha livei and take up) thoir abode iu Immbtjo 
thickets well within the cultivated country. Sometimes too they 
are found in the cast of the Baheri tahsil near the Deuha, but in 
every case they aie mere visitio's. Wolves aic permanent lesi- 
dents of the grass jungle at the head uf the Nabatia and of the 
sandy uplands of Paridpur: they do considcraitlo damage and 
frequently eairy off children from the neighbouring villnges. 
W^’ild pig abound m the grass and iamaiisk Jungles ni the jieds 
of the Kiehha and Deoha, ivhiic they aBo t'rcquoiiL f]io tlock 
grovoia of l)amho(M and thorny trees which aie found throughout 
the north of the distnet, and the (.ihnh, jungles of thy Aonhi 
tahsil. The Jndian autolopo m fauly common in some paifs, 
and the farht or hog-deer is to be found in iho rivci hods of the 
north. The jackal, tlm fox, the pm cTi|iinc and the haie are all 
nmnerous. Hnakos are pai l.iculai ly common, ispecailly m the 
miiiucijiality and can tiOimienfc of Bai cully, wlieic al tempts have 
been made to reduce thmr uumlicr 1a giving icwards bu* their 
destruction. 

The district is nodi in bud Ufo and few o£ the species found 
elsewhere in the plains of the United Provinces aie wanting here. 
The pr uc !_ al game b rils are the grey p artn Igo qua 1 of differ 
eat vanetuja poafo vl and the black part idge or fiai col n 
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Occasionally the floilean is to be found in the grassy wastes of 
the Bahon tahsil. Snipe are abundant in favourable seasons, 
while during the cold weather the rivers and jkils afford a 
resting-place to all kinds of migrant waterfowl, including geese, 
many kinds of duck and teal, pochards and widgeon. 

The supply of fish is somewhat limited, and large quantities 
are imported from the fisheries of Budaun for the Bareilly 
market. The Bamganga contains mahseer, roh% baohua, 
anwciri and other species, which are also obtainable, with tho 
exception of the first, from the smaller rivers and the permanent 
tanks and jhils. Almost every section of the population is 
addicted to fish as an article of diet when opportunity offers. 
They are caught, principally by Kahars, Julahas and Hindus 
of tho lower castes, by means of nets and wicker basketspr traps, 
though the rod and line and other means are frequently em- 
ployed. The returns of the 1901 census showed 4,200 persons 
dependent on fishing for a means of subsistence, the figure 
including dealers and hawkers as well as fishermen. The total is 
higher than in any other district excepting those of the Gorakh- 
pur division ; but it does not embrace the large number of persons 
who resort to fishing during the season as a subsidiary ocoupation. 

The cattle used for agricultural purposes are principally 
bred in the district or else are imported from the Tarai and 
Pilibhit, the breed in rbe latter case being known as Panwar. 
Generally they are small but active, and are quite adapted to 
the shallow ploughing m vogue. The best cattle, however, such 
as those employed on the well-runs in the Aonla tahsiI, are 
bi ought in small numbers from Muttra and the great breeding 
districts of the Punjab. Such animals are naturally more ex- 
pensive than those obtained locally. The principal cattle markets 
in the district are Aonla, Deochara and Man Chandpur in tahsil 
Aonla ; Jam Girdharpur and Gohna Hattu in Baheri; Bandia, 
Fatehganj and Paridpurin tahsil Faiidpur, andBasai ui Mirganj. 
The average cost of a pair pf plough bullocks is from Es. 40 
to Es 60, and of plough buffaloes from Es. 25 to Rs. 40. Much 
higher rates are paid for draught animals, a good tiotting bullock 
fetch ng u^ to Efl 100 T1 c price has doubled m the past thirty 
years, either on account of the increased demand or owing to the 
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piavalenoe of disease Paillocks aie pat to ^ork ui tkeir fonrtk 
year and & good animal lull last for uleven or ta'oh’e yeaie, 
but the life of a buffalo is about tu’u years less. Cows and ealTO'! 
seldom get anytliing beyond whafc thej'- piok up m the fields, but 
oil'Cake is sometimes given to tho former u'bon in tndk At the 
beginning of the rains, when there is much heavy work, and 
again at the spring sowings in October plough cattle usually 
obtain a ser of giava daily j while later on, when cane-erusbing 
is in full swing, they get a sfij* or so of cane juice or of the taeure 
removed from tho boiling pans, Danng the cold weather, 
however, their food consists principally of the chopped stalks of 
^uav or of rice straw, while after the spring harvest the pulses 
which grow among the other crops are given green, tog* tlicr with 
fieah barley straw. This gives jdaee to or the chopped 

stiaw of wheat or other ceieals ; while aftci tho bi taking of the 
rains the fresh grass provides good grassing during tho day time 
and is al&o cut and mixed with kAasa at night. Tho lowlands 
supply large quantities of the weed known as clMVjp^tta, a 
species of oa-aJis, and near the city tliis fetches a high price, 
especially in dry seasons,-* Another useful weed, which is care- 
fully ooHocted, is a'kr(iti (Vida saUva). At the end of tho rains 
large numbers of cattle aie sent to graze in the juaglos of the 
Tarai and Pilibhit, two or thwo herdsmen accompanying the 
animals from each village 

The first regular stock census was takou in 1899 and showed 
a total of 215,74.4 bulls and bullocka and S5,301 male buffaloes. 
This gave an average of 2’42 animals per plough, but though 
there appears to be a substantial margin, it must bo rtmomborfed 
that many bullocks aio reserved for draught purposes only, 
carts being especially numerous in this district and forming the 
chief means of transport; whiio at tho same time the figures 
include a certain proportion of old or infirm beasts. The 
average plough duty was 7*34 acres, but in reality was not more 
than 7 acres, since a small area is worked by hand with Dhe 

*T1i33 n'kau^^tta ia tho general name for omMs or wood sorrol, Two 
kixsas ipssalu wrtticiilaim -mtli yoJlovr flowers and uto pink roraa) 

Srte troubles oma weeds, ospeoiallj' the latter, -whioh appears to bs a rwvnt 
jairodtioiion. 
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hissi or largo hoe. The rate vanes with the nature of the 
soil, A pair of bullocks which can plough but live arres of stiff 
clay Can manage eight or nine acres in the sandy soils of Farid- 
pur. The next eensusj taken in 1904, showed a substantial 
increasej bulls and bullocks numbering 249,844 and male buffa- 
loes 39,042, but the average per plough remained practically 
the same as before. The last enumeration was that of 1909, and 
on this occasion a marked decline was observed, as was the ease 
everywhere, owing doubtless to the effects of scarcity and 
drought. The total number of bulls and bullocks was 212,292 
and of male buffaloes 32,321, ivhile the average pci plough was 
lint 2'23, showing that the cultivators had disposed of their 
surplus and inferior animals. Theie were 80,312 cows and 
63,758 oow-buffaloes, figures which show in each case a decided 
increase during the past ten years and testify to the growing 
value and importance of the trade. Young stock numbered 
169,760, and here again there has been a large addition, which 
proves that the supply is not likely to run short despite a tem- 
porary reduction in the number of plough animals. 

At the last enumeration the district contained 23,630 sheep 
and 182,372 goats. The former figure is low and shows a 
decline since 1899, few districts having a smaller total ; but on 
the other hand the number of goats has risen largely. Sheep are 
kept for their wool, their flesh, and for penning on the land, while 
the value of goats lies mainly in their flesh and their milk, which 
are much in demand among the Musalmans and the low caste 
Hindus. There were only 34 camels, for these animals are sel- 
dom used in this district, and are rarely to be seen save on the 
road between Aonla and Budaun. Horses and ponies num- 
bered 10,846, which is a relatively high figure, but the great 
majority are the small ponies used for transport purposes by the 
Banjaras or else employed for draught in the towns. In former 
days considerable attention was paid to hoise-breeding, especi- 
ally in the basins of the Eamganga and Aril, where wide 
stretches of grass and the abundance of cJimqyatta afford 
excellent pasturage; but of late little has been done in this 
direction 'n spite of the onoouragement lent fay the Government 
At the present time the distr ct board maintamB two pony 
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stallions at Kfaalpnr in the Eamganga valley and at Kasumra 
near Aonla j but the once famous brood mares of iiohilkhand 
have almost disappeared. Two donkey stallions arc kept on 
estates managed by the Conit of Waids fur the enrouragomont 
of muIe-breeding ; but the expenmont ha' not been very sue- 
cessful or popular In J900 there weio 2 J't mules in the distnet 
and 4j554: donkeySj but the lastor aic of the usual nretuked t 3 ''pej 
under-sized, under-fed and ovci-vv'uvhod by the Dhoins and Kum- 
hars, to whom they priucipalljr belonr; Thj duniostic pig is 
kept in immense numbeie by the Chamars and is lo be seen in 
every village; but no enumeration of these animals has lioon 
attempted. 

The returns of cattle mortality are of little use, owing to 
the almost universal coneoalment of disease and deaths, Tlicv 
sorve, however, to show that m almost all years cattle dheaso 
is very prevalent thv<iugh('ut the district At tunes much 
damage has boon caused by severe o])i<lemios of ruidcrpost, and 
as yet little piogrcss has boon made towards eslubbsliing a 
general belief in the efSoacy of inocnlatioii, although two votei- 
inary assistants are entertained by the district board for the 
pievoution of disease and for the niamtouaucu' of the hospital 
at Bareilly, Foot and mouth disease is abvays common, lutt is 
less dangerous. Anthrax le oeeasionally reported, but the attacks 
appear to be sporadic and the diagno.sis is froipiently incorroct. 
The lowlying tiacts are subject to outbreaks of hcemoirhagic 
septiesemia and black-quarter, both of iv'hich usually have a 
fatal tei mi nation and admit of no speedy or simple treatment 
Much disease is oontracted in the pastures of the Tarai, and 
once an epidemic has taken a hold of the disLitct it ta very 
difficult to snppresb, the Mewati cattle-owners being particularly 
tronbleaomo in the matter of concealing disease. 

For the greater part of the year the district enjoys a oiimato 
which compares very favourably with the southern and oastoin 
parts of the United Provinces, The inetoorulogical pbenumona 
may bo described as sub-Himalayan m character, being largely 
inflneneed by the proximity of the lulls and the Tarai to the 
north. The city of Earo'Uy and the northern parganaa are 
directly affected by the heavier atorms in the hills with the 
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result that the rainy season commences a few days earlier 
and terminates somewhat later than in the districts to 
the south, while the cold weather is of longer duration. 
The influence of the Taiai is illustrated by the relative 
dampness of the climate, and other characteristics are mo- 
derate heat in summer and partial immunity from violent 
hot winds. The lattei usually begin to blow about the end of 
April and continue with fiequent intermissions until early in 
June; but they rarely blow after sunset and arc never pichmged 
thiongh the night. The tempeiaturc is lowered from time to 
tmio by thundcrstuims in May, sometimes aocompaniod by rain. 
Before the actual ai rival of the monsoon the wind shifts from 
the W'est to the south, and with the first fall of lain the tempei- 
ature drops sharply. During the rains the mornings aro 
pleasant, but the evenings arc usually close and oppiessive, and 
the climate of Bareilly at this season is far less enjoyable than 
that of the drier districts, while towards the end of the rains it 
is decidedly unhealthy About the end of September the tem- 
perature begins to fall and from the last week of October to the 
end of March the iveathei is unsui passable During the winter 
floats of Considerable intensity occur, but the days are clear and 
blight save for occasional showers in December, January and 
February, or when heavy mists or fogs come on during the 
night and sometimes last till noon These mists are very in- 
jurious to the spring crops, as thoj’’ tend to pioduce ratha or 
rust Actually rhe coldest month is February, the meteoiological 
records show'ing a mean temperature of 62-5° F., as eompaied 
with 59 S° in December and 5S-2'' in Januaiy. After February 
it rises to 72’8° in March and 83 9° m April, reaching its 
maximum m May and June wuth 90 6° and S9T° respectively. 
It then falls gradually to 86 3° in July, 88-6° m August and 
82 9° in September, while October with 76 8° is little hotter than 
March and the mean of 67*6° in November marks the commoneo- 
ment of the cold weather. 

Records of the rainfall appear to have been kept at Bareilly 
for a very long period, but the leturns for the various taheil 
headquarters do not go back farther than 1864 Three additional 
ram gauges have been mamtamod by the irrigation anthoratiee 
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Paudhera, Ogaiipiu and Kundia since iSO-i. The avciagc 
annual fall foi ihc whole disnieb tTuJu iSii-i bo !i)n7 uiclusivo 
was 44 09 inehcs, but the td.il vanes cnisKleiably in iho differ- 
ent subdivisions, being much gn'atcr in the n'oth than in iLo 
south and cspeeialiy Ihc soutb-n c-.t. In Ai.nla the avciugc is 
only 37T4 ineheo, and TiG.ct in .irdei vumo Jhindpui with il’09, 
Bareilly with 42T5, Slirganj w itli 42 Si, Naw al iganj w dii iS 77 
and Baheri with" 49 S inches. The heavier prceipiiation uf the 
northern tracts is fiiithor illiisliated b^ the fact that the average 
IS 45 67 foi Pandhoia in pargana Kabar, 49 6 ior Ogaaijui and 
52‘4 for Knndra in the oast of tlio Bahei i lahsil, Pur the uistiiot 
as a whole the fall in most ycaia is ample and the annual 
variations aie loss luarkocl than in the dnei distruts to the 
south. Dui'iiig the 44 years under conaulevation an o.veoss of 
33 per cent, has been olmervcd on only liv and a tonvspoudmg 
defect on siv occasions. The wettest year on j’teord wns 1379, 
when the average was G'JTo for the wliolo area, and oven AmiU 
received 06' 4 inches) tlie heavy lainfall being in, laigo measuio 
responsible for the terrible mortality from fever among a 
peasantry e.'diauatod i.y protracted famine. Throughout the 
provinces 4894 wa.s an abnormally wet year, the average fall 
for the district being 64'5S inches, and on this oci asion tile 
lowest amount for any recording station was 51-45 at .ionla, 
while Oganpur received no less than 77-4 inches. Other ycais 
of marked excess iverc 4871 with 5S'07 and 1874 witIiG2T7, 
in both of which violent floorls did considerable damage, while 
in more recent times a very heavy fall oceunud in 1597, when 
the average was 59’S4 inuho.3, though in that year the noi thorn 
tahsils alone received an exceptional amount. The same thing 
was observed in 1594, when 80 43 inches fell at ilaiiori. This 
is the highest total for any single station, though it i.s eloscly 
appiroached by the 70 6 inches registered at Naivabganj in 1571, 
The maximum for Aonla, the driest tahdl, was 63 4 inches in 
4874. On the other hand the lowest average during the pieriod 
was 24*36 inches m 1883, and it is remarkable that although only 
16*8 inches fell at Aonia, no untosvard results wore observed, 
A total of 26'37 in 1S7G, foliowod by 26*02 inehos in the onsuing 
year had a duiastrous cffacL ou die (list et and can&ed the worsf 
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famine of the nineteenth century, every part of the district faring 
alike on each occasion; the average for Bahei'i being but 27 G 
and 31'5 inches m the two seasons. In 1880 again, there was 
a great shortage, but ihe avciage of 27*26 was due mainly to the 
unusual defect in Aonla, iSIirganj and Faridpur, In 1S6S the 
district received 29 12 inches, but the fall was far more favour- 
able than in other paits and the results were unimportant: and 
similarly a total of 28 46 inches in 1905 caused liitlo damage, as 
that year affoideci a striking illustration of the fact that a 
timely distiibution of the rainfall is of far greater moment than 
the actual volume registered during the space of twelve 
months. 

Taken as a w^hole the climate of the district may Ijc consn 
dered healthy except at the close of tiro rains, when fovei is 
always prevalent. In this respect the southern parganas aie 
far superior to the north, where the influence of the Tarai makes 
itself felt. This is especially tlio ease m the north of pargana 
Chaumahla, where the soil is very moist and the drinking watei 
paiticnlarly bad; the unhealthy nature of the tract being fully 
illustrated by the high dcath-iate, the constant fluctuations in 
the population and the general appearance of the people. This 
tract differs lictle from the Tarai, the yellow sldn and enlarged 
spleens of many of the inhabitants showing clearly that the 
watci is at fault. In the north-^ast of Chaumahla and the noith 
of liithha niatter.s are far bettei’, for the water is good and few 
complaints as to the climate arc to be heaid, A fair idea of the 
general healthiness or othcrwiso of the district may be obtained 
fiom an examination of the vital statistics The figures for 
leeent years will be found in tho appendix." The records go 
back to 1865, but in early days the system of registration w’as so 
defective as to lender the returns valueless, and up to 1876 at 
all events tho lecorded death-rate was obviously far below the 
mark. Further, the figures for the district as it now exists arc 
not obtainable till 1880-81, as they include those of Pilibhit and 
are therefore useless for the purpose of comparison For the ten 
years ending with 1889-00 the average death-rate was 37'66 per 
m He but this figure w&s much enhanced 1 y the extraordinarily 
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high rates of 52’1 in 1S81-82 anti ai 02 in 1885-36; the mortalilv 
from fovcr, cholera and STnall-]>ox boi ng riuito exccpfional, 
especially in the latter ycai, wlien the lahifalt ivas far above i-ho 
average The moan liiitii-rate foi- the same peiiod ivas 12 87 
and cxeoodecl the doath-rnbe by a substautcal mat gin on all 
occasions save the two yars mention* d above Dining tho 
onsuing dorado tho doaih-rato iv.i.s sonimvliat higlioi, avui aging 
3S 93 per mille, but thi^ again was duo to tlv abnotin d conditions 
pjrovailing in 1805-9G and the following year vbou scanity 
Mas general and the people suircrotl mm-h from every kind of 
disease On tho othoi hand; tho hirth-rafco rose to 15 7l atid tho 
net loss of population was oonfinod lO the two l),ul rears. Din- 
ing tho sovon years onduig ivith 19U6-07 tlic death-iuLe loso oik e 
again to 40.96, owing paitl} t'> tho gemnal uiih“altluui'ss of 
the seasons Ijiit mainly to tho ravag* s of i>lague It is the more 
itmarkabic that) the biith-iate fahoald ha\o ri'iou to t'uj high 
figure of 6l‘o9, which shows that the populafion has fully kept 
pace with tho unusual drain on its numhura 

The second table given in tho appcndi v oh tlie, numbei of 
deaths resulting from the xunimipal enuaes fur each year fiom 
1890-01 unwards. As is uivaiiably the case, fovor is by i',u the 
most prominent, and fh nigh tlic diagno^m ts usually (‘rude and 
c\cry disease ni which fevor m a symptom is entered nodei' this 
head if It IS lut readily rccigiii.^able as smxlhpos or suine other 
well-known ennplanii, still it is ecrtain fcliat malaual fever m 
extiomoly prevalent and in eveiy year is tlio uiuse of Eauvh 
mortality Its ravages arc m >st ovtcnsive atlor a period of 
scarcity, when the vitality of the pc'plc is ledimed by privation, 
or else after soabons of cxeo'.sivc rainfall : but at all tmii'S fever is 
more fatal in the northern xtargaaas tJian elsowheic Dining tlie 
ten years ending with 1889-90 tho average recorded number of 
deaths from fever was 31,762 annually or Si 83 per com,, of the 
total mortality. The eiu'respoudmg figures for tho ensumir 
decade were 31,321 and S4’69 per cent . but the increase uccuned 
only in 1895-96 and tho two following years. For 1900-01 
and the six ensning yeans the average mortality from fovor 
was 36,241 annually or 81 17 per cent of tho recorded total the 
rise in tho former figure being comm n to t e hu oof the United 
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Provinces, The proportion is of little moment; for as a rule a 
high latio actually betokens a healthy year; since it moans that 
the loss from epidemics and othei diseases is roiativoly small. 

The leturns of cveiy year show a eortain number of deaths 
tiom cholora, hut the dineasc is as a rule merely sporadic. 
Oeuasionally it assumes an eyndemic form of great intensity, and on 
such ooeasions its suppicssion is a mattci of gieal difficulty uiiing 
to the height of the watei -level and the ease M ith which the drink- 
ing”Supply becomes contaminated. A great outbreak in IhSi b2 
carried off 4,672 persons, and again in 1885-86 noiouoi than 
5,486 deaths were leeorded under this head. A tiurd epidemic in 
1889 lasted for a consideiahle period, and dining tho decade 
ending with 1889-90 the annual avoiago was 1,788 oi 4‘50 of the 
total mortality. The following ten years showed a slight im- 
piovement, the col responding figure being 1,505 or 3 71 per cent 
but the lose 'would have been much less iiul for tlie epidemics 
of 1895-06 and 1800-1900, the latter causing 5,456 deaths and 
raging with great violence m the city during May and Juno. 
Of late yeais eholoia has been as iucvalcnt as over, the last 
sciious outlneak being that of lOOG, nhon tho disease spread uith 
alarming rapidity through the United Piovinces. 

The history of small-pox has liocn far more satisfactory. 
In early days this disease wrought havoc in Rffiiilkhand and in 
almost every year accounted for thousands of dcatlis, in spue of 
the prevalence of inoculation. Within tho last thirty years tliej c 
have been no such epidemics as those of 1873 and 1877, winch 
together earned off more than 15,000 persons in this distiict and 
Pilibhit, A bad outbieak occurred in 1881 and lasted into the 
following year, and throughout the decade ending in 1890 the 
death-rate was very high, the annual mortality from this cause 
being 1,175 or S-Od per cent, of the recorded total. The following 
ten years wnfcnossed a great improvement, and though in 1896 and 
1897 there was a serious epidemic of long duration, the annual 
average was only 657. Minor outbreaks have occurred in lecent 
years, but from 1901 to 1907 the annual mortality averaged only 
203, The decline can only be attributed to the spread of vaccina- 
tion At first only those per Bone who presented themselves for tho 
purpose at tho dispensaries cere vaccinat-od, but a more vnmroue 
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policy wan iutruduccd in 1865, and a ! ocular staff of vaccinatois 
was oigiinised, Pl■')gxes^ lu uhcbegmmng was slrnVj biio iho move- 
mont reueival a groat iinpulus from the gioac epidanies of the 
seventies, and the annual avonigo number of primary operations 
fioin 1830-81 Lo jSS 9-‘J0 20jlt)J In tho following ton ycais 
the figme lose to SO/JOS, while in the seven years ending with 
1900-07 the average was 07,120, whn-h iimaiis that 21 per tout, 
of tho population had been piotccted, while a mueh larger pno- 
pijitiou was rcLuively immiiao. Vaccination iscmipalsoiy only 
within municipial limits, liut the operations of tlio vaucinaung 
staff extend to the whole distneu cUid vey litilc opposwion is 
encijiintorod. The staff oonsisis ot an assisUirit supcrintoiidcmt 
and 20 yaeoinatiirs, uudci tho general eonliol of the civil sur- 
geon: the annual cxpwndituic amounts to sim ‘what ovei 
Rs 3,000 and i.s met from local, inunn ipial and town funds. 

Among other diseases the most prevalent in ordinary yeais 
aie dyseiitcrt, ciilaiged spleen and the vaiioas eoniphtmts winch 
aio usually considered resultants of malui ml fc\ ei Ibiouuioum 
and infinonaa are very cummon daring the wiiitor montlih, but 
aie often recorded under the head of fever Plague first made 
its appioaralice in the end of J!)03, but in tho next two years it 
spiread throughout Eohiikhancl with ast niishing lapidity, carrying 
off more rhan 5,000 persons in this district. Tt abated during 
the liot weather of lOOfJ, and the mortality of that year was com- 
piaratively low ; but in 1907 there was a geueial rueiudosconec 
and the death-rate rose to an alarming extent. 'Pho disease 
almost died out, however, duiiug the summer, and ainca that time 
the district has been relatively free from plague. On its first 
appearance very little was done to pireveni tho spread of pdagiio 
beyond recommending segregation, ovacuation and disinfection, 
owing to tlie obstinate spiiit of resistanco dispilayed by the puopdo, 
especially the Muhammadans of the city ; but latterly tho inhabit- 
ants have learned the wisdom of protective measures and 
considerable success has been aehioved in the matter of inocula- 
tion. 

Statistics relating to bodily infirmities wore collected for tho 
first time in 18“ 2 Tlioro is little advanJ^ige in comparing the 
reenltfl of Bucceasive cnamsrafc on smoo the syetem of record has 
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varied from time to time. At the last census in 1901 the number 
of blind persons was 2,4.‘)1, and though this is still a high figure 
there has been a vei j marked decrease, attributable in the main 
to the partial disappearance of small-pox, which in this country 
is a very fruitful cause of blindness. There were 302 deaf-mutes, 
and here again a decrease may be observed. The affliction 
is much less common than in the Kiimaun, Gorakhpur and Fyz- 
abad divisions, in all of which goitre— -the most freq^uent 
aeeompaniment of cretinism — is particularly prevalent. Lepers 
numbered 243 as compared with 421 in 1872, and it would appear 
to be the case that leprosy is on the decline throughout the United 
Provinces. There remain 483 insane persons, but this figure 
includes the inmates of tho laige divisional asylum at Bareilly, 
so that it is impossible to establish any comparison between the 
prevalence of insanity or idiocy in this and the neighbouring 
districts. 
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si^rthernj)'^|^aS;, particularly Chaumahlaj where the conditions 
of the ISiaiiii Tal Taiai, especially the tract 
roads from Baheii to Nami Tal and Chachart which 
had been seriously affected by the spell of bad seasons Matters 
have mended somewhat of la'-e, and elsewhere cultivation has 
spread rapidly. During the five years ending with 1906-07 the 
average area under tillage was 787,398 acres, which gives the 
remarkably high proportion of 77'88 per cent, to the total area. 
In the last year it was no less than 793,179 acres, while even 
in 1907-08, a particularly bad season in othci parts of the XJnitod 
Provinces, the area was slightly above the average of the preced- 
ing decade. The proportion for the five years in question 
was G9'16 in Chaumahla and 70*82 in Sarauli North, but in every 
other pargaua it exceeded 75 per cent., usually by a handsome 
margin, and in Nawabganj and Sarauli South it was actually 
more than SO per cent. 

Pew districts exhibit so consistently high a standard, mainly 
for the reason that the soil in Bareilly is almost always good 
and productive, while the barien area as already noted in the 
preceding chapter, is unusually .small. Cultivation is almost 
everywhere stable and constant, though in the hfmr tracts thi‘ 
aiea under tillage is continually subject to slight fiuecuations, the 
rise and fall depending on the nature of the season. Althougli 
the husbandry is not as a rule of the finest character, the 
cultivatoi 8 are not slow to avail themselves of their opportuni- 
ties and to utilise their land to the' fullest extent This is 
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exeniplilifjd by the large area bearing two crops in the year. 
Though the figures of former times are too imperfect to be worth 
leproduction, it is clear that while the practice of double- 
cropping has long been prevalent, it has tended to increase 
steadily From 1888-89 to 1897-98 the area so treated was 
229,817 acres annually or nearly 30 per cent, of the net cultiva- 
tion, and on some occasions it was very much larger, the most 
lemarkable season on record being 1894-95, when 235,815 acres 
or no less than 3G*9 per cent, of the land under the plough bore 
two harvests in the year. During the five years ending with 
190G-07 the average vaa 234 393 acres or 29 77 per cent The 
figure 13 relatively low m the 1 ght sai dy pargauas of Sarauli 
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fent respct'luoly , and m nai'<'il]\ and Xawaljganj it i8 uiicbr 
25j \vlulu ihfit of t'lu AouLi lahsil a? a whole 20' I pe5 mtt. 
Oii tho ot,lif.'i’ Land ii is no than -IS 7o in Ijahori and 47 Go 
in iVliiganj, Lho Kal>ar and A Jaou parganas in partieulai' ftKoiriiig 
propoitions oxi’ending oU per fent. 

It is obvious tlidt little room lemains for farther cultivation, 
and the extent to \ihioh doublo-cjoppiug is oarried of itself 
pio%’’es that it is moro piofitalilo to utilise fully Ihc land already 
under tillage than to break up tlio small aioa of o listing wa'sto 
and thus curtail still further the none too large Oxieiit of pasLuie 
giound. Gulturablo waste Lxc-luding groves and also the 2f,6l0 
acres of om rent fallow and land under pivparation for sugai- 
eanOj amounts on an average to 76,4G0 acres or 7'5 <j ]jor coni, 
of the entire dustriefc. It is dcsniljed eitliOi as old fallow or else 
as uninokon waste^ hut for praetical purposes there is 'voiy 
little diiference, save vvhoro the lattoi consists of fZ/io/c or glass 
jungle The proportion of old fallow is lunch below tho average 
m the highly developed tahsils of Mirganj and Nawabganj, 
and indeed the figure is relatively high only in Chaumahla, 
where much laud has been abandoned in conseqiicnec of genoial 
agricultural dopiossion, and in Paridpur; whoie a considerable 
area of poor sandy soil has boon tried and found wanting, 
Unbrokon waste on the other hand is most oxtcn&ivo in Alirganj, 
in the Aonla pargana, and in Kabar and Sirsawa. Save in 
Aonla, where a fair amount of tree junglo gbill remains and 
possesses a value of its own, it consists principally in stretches 
of open grass, of high utility for grazing purposes, sinco these 
expanses are ptractically the only pastures of any importance m 
the district; and consequently it is more pirofitable to retain 
such areas as waste than to convert them into arable land of an 
inferior quality. 

The system of agriculture varies with the caste and capacity 
of the cultivator, but generally speaking possesses few peeuliai 
features. Close cultivation is tho exception, save in the highly 
manured fields adjoining the village site, which are usually 
reserved for garden crops. Other fields are but scantily manured 
unless intended for sugarcane, for tho avoiiable supply of manuxe 
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is almost \ 7 holly utilised as fuel and only that collected dni'iog 
the rams is stored. Sweepings and leaves are added to the heap, 
but the whole ia exposed to the air and remains so till it is com- 
pletely decomposed; with the result that nearly all the gases 
and nutritive juices aio lost and most of the valuable salts are 
washed away. Bones, hides and horns are expoitedj and though 
the advantages of green manuring are well-known, little recourse 
is had to the process. Indigo refuse is greatly in demand, but 
is now rarely obtainable; sometimes in fields under prepara- 
tion for sugarcane the oulbivatora plough in green indigo and 
lohki; while in kTawabganj it is a fraq[uent practice to utilise san 
hemp for the same purpose. There are, however clear indica- 
tions that mamiro is now more largely used than was the ease 
thirty years ago ; the extension of cash rents, which secure the 
whole of the produce to the tenant, having made him more 
careful to iminove his outturn. The chief item in the etjuipment 
of a Cultivator is his yoke of plough cattle. As already noted, 
this costs him fi om Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 and should last him from 
ton to fifteen years. Both Imllocks and buffaloes can work for 
six or seven hours in the day, but the latter get through less 
work, being about 2o per cent, slower than bullocks. Seldom 
are more than two bullocks required for a plough, but occasionally 
thiee or four aie employed. When reduced by want of cattle to 
use the lioe, a cultivator cannot keep more than four local higTias 
or two-thirds of an acre under tillage. The i>lough is of the 
ordinary type, but for sugarcane fields two mould-boards are 
added for widening the furrow. To gather weeds or pulverise 
the soil a heavy rake called hlnlwai is employed ; while for a 
harrow the 'patel/.(, or rough heam is in universal use, the rari 
or cylindrical roller for crushing heavy clods being only seen 
larely in the Mirganj tahsil. Other implements are the Jeasi 
or common hoe, the phf^orn, corresponding to a spade, the 
klmrpL or^spud, the various sickles kuown as gandascc, dn/ranti 
and the equipment required for irrigation, and the parcIJtm 
or sma.ll wooden rake, the surhet or broom and the basket used 
for winnowing and threshing. 

For the hara/ita or first ploughing of the seafion the Hindu 
cultivator must asceriain the mahurai or auspicious day and 
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hour from his priesij and then at the appointed time, generally 
befoie daybreak, he vibits one of his fields, r\hifh must he 
rectangular in ^hape, and kei ping his face oil hi^ ughfc side 
towards the eastern moon, makes five se rah lies jn the ground 
at the cornci of the field uith a hoc or a ploughshare. The 
ceiemony must be pejfoimed secietly, iiud if nlie person engaged 
in the rite is fj^uo.stionod by anyone on his iray to the field, 
he leturns and another day is fixed. If for any leason the 
'nuihxi,i‘at is delayed and jiloughing begins in the village, the 
cultivator will perform the ceremony without troubling the Brah- 
man; though this is considered inauspicious. After the hamdr/, 
the cultivator returna homowardg, carefully watching the omens. 
A woman with a full pueher, a gardener with flowers, a carpenter 
with tools, a fish, a toitoise or the cry of a cuckoo are favoxu- 
able eigne ; but if he racet a person with an empty pitcher, or 
a carpenter without lua tools or a gardener without flowers, if 
a jackal yelp, if a hare, a fo.x or a siiako cross his path, it is 
unlucky. Having reached his home, he remains idle that day, 
carefully abstaining fxom intereourso with others. Some kina- 
woman xvho is not a widow presents him with a piece of silver 
and some cuids, the latter being the only food permitted on 
that day. The most favourable lime for the hha-nf ploughing 
is between the 27th of Asarh and the Srd of Saxvan. Tor the 
rabi the date is of less consequence, provided it lie not in the 
first half of Kuar, a period dedicated to the memoTy of deceased 
ancestors, in which no new work should be undertaken The 
number of ploughings depends on the crop to be soivn, and foi 
sugarcane as many as twenty aie necessary to produce a perfect 
tilth. The usual method of sowing rahi cereals is called swi, the 
sower treading eloso behind the plough and dropping the seed 
into the furrow by band. Hrill-sowung by means of a tube 
attached to the plough itsolf is not in frotpient use, but is 
advantageous when tliere is little moisture in the ground, since 
by this means the seed is buiied deeper than by the ordinary 
method. Autumn ciops and raSt pulses are generally sown 
broadcast, the seed being scattered in the evening and ploughed 
over the next morning In ^le north of the district linseed and 
polflCS to e groyn on land lately vacat'd by early nee are 
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sometimes sown broadcast without auy preliminary ploughing, 
this process being known as chkinta, in contradistinction to 
pomni or the former method. For sowing sugarcane there is 
a special ceremony. Five or seven cuttings are planted upright 
in the ground and then sweetmeats, gki and rice are offered to 
them. Red powder is applied to the foreheads of the sower and 
the cattle, the former also having a silver ornament on his wrist 
and the latter coloured threads round their horns. After sowing 
the plough is decked with garlands and the cultivator gives a 
feast of curry and rice to those employed in the field. 

Of the two main harvests the autumn or Jcharif covers by 
far the larger area. This is notably the case in the Baheri, 
Nawabganj, Favidpur and Bareilly tahsils, but in Aoula and 
Mirganj the area is little greater than that of the rcibi or spring 
harvest, while in some years the latter is actually the more exten- 
sive. In former days the difference was vastly more marked 
than at present; for at the settlement of 1870 there were 
529,621 acres under hharif m against 243,328 under rahi crops. 
The increase of the latter has been one of the most prominent 
features in the agricultural history of the district. During the 
five years preceding the last settlement the average was 435,063 
acres, that of the hharif being 659,477, and subsequently 
there has been a further approach towards equality. For the 
five years ending with 1906-07 the averages were 465,000 and 
556,996 acres respectively, and this may be ascribed chiefly to 
the immense expansion of wheat and gram cultivation ; resulting 
m the main from the extended practice of double-cropping, to 
which refeienee has been made alieady. 

In the rabh wheat covers on an average 191,794 acres or 
41'25 per cent, of the total area sown, the pioportion varying 
from 57 in Faridpur and 47 in Aonla to 31 in Baheri and only 
29 per cent, in ISTawakganj. In 1870 the area was 169,207 aeies, 
bub this probably included much wheat mixed with barley or 
gram, ivhile at the last settlement the figure had fallen to 
132,047 acres ; the subsequent increase being attributable in 
large measure to the influence of high prices. The ciop can be 
grown in all soila except the utiffest clay and the poorest- 
sand, but thrives best ui loam It la uanally watered once 
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where irngatioG ia available, huL none ia retiiiirod with favour- 
able winter rams. Prost does little damage, liut cloudy weather 
rendeis it liable to raiha or red smut, and it ia subject to 
injury from hot winds in March , while iii somo years lieltl lats 
have caused much loss, especially m light iiniirigafcod lands. 
Weeding is aob peiformed rogulaiiy, though in rhe noith the 
crop 18 much Gvernin with thistles, which are pulled up by hand 
when labour is availablo for the puipose. Wheat le either 
beardless or miiJidia or else bearded, i-darari or ratvaj the 
latter being longer Imt thinnor in tho giain than -bhe former. 
Two varieties of boarded wheat avo grown, rod and white, of 
which the latrer is more piizod locally, while tho lod wheat ia 
prefer red for export. 

A considerable area, averaging 4oj590 acres or 9-8 per cent, 
of the harvest is sown with wheat in oonihination wurh hailoy 
or gram, the mxxtara being far more pirovalont in tho Mirganj 
and BaUori tahsils than elsewhere. Barley is .sown liy itself on 
all soils, somotimes even in tho manured fields near the 
homestead, bnt usually in poor land considered unfit for wheat. 
It often appoeara as a dosahi or second crop, sown m succus.sion 
to maize or early rice. Tho outturn vanes with the cireumstancos, 
but though it does well aftor maize, as a rule, the produce of a 
dosahi crop) is only half that obtained onyv/r/icJ fields Mhich Itayo 
lain fallow duiing the preceding summer. On an average bailey 
covers 18,684; acres 01 4 per cent, of the o-abi area; hut mucli 
more frecpuently it is mixed with gram, the area uodei' this 
combination averaging 51,202 acres or 11 03 per coat. These 
proportions are largely exceeded in the Aonla and Bareilly tahaile, 
while in Baheri the amount of liarley produced is relatively 
small. There are two Irinds of barley , the larger variety known 
as jmi and a smaller spiecies called Tho latter la appilied also 
to oats, though those are more fre^puently termed siun in this 
district. The crop thrives in the hhadiT of the Eamganga and 
is sometimes grown in the northern parganas; it altogether 
averages 1,637 acres, bnt as a rule it is cut while green as fodder 
for horses and cattle and is not sown for tho sake of its grain. 
Both the black and the more ostearaed yellow varieties of gram are 
grown in all but the lightest soils, doing best in the Aonla taheil 
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and ih .0 river valleys. It is seldom sown alone as a parhel ctop, 
but generally succeeds rice or maize; tbe increase in double- 
cropping having resulted in an immense expansion in the area 
under giam. In 1870 it was only 29,700 acres; but the present 
average is 97,107 acres or 20'88 per cent, of the rahi total. 
Tile proportion drops to 9-26 in Aonla, but uses to 2S'74; in 
blawabganj and to 29-59 in Baheri. The crop is raiely irrigated 
and leq^iiires little attention, though the young shoots are con- 
stantly nipped off to improve the growth and yield, the prunings 
being eaten as potherbs, The outturn under favourable circum- 
stances 13 large, but gram is very susceptible to frost. So also 
arc peas, which average 3,800 acres and are mainly confined to 
the Aonla tahsii , being almost invariably sown, in cZosftlii land and 
very seldom irrigated, A much larger area averaging 24,875 
acres or5’35percent of the harvest is sown with masii/r or lentils, 
but more than half of this is to he found in the Mirganj and 
Baheri tahsils where the proportion rises to 9 29 and 9 91 per cent, 
respectively. Poppy has become a very important crop of late 
years. In 1870 its cultivation was almost unknown, where- 
as in the five years preceding the last settlement it averaged 6,491 
acres and has since increased rapidly ; the average for the five 
years ending with 1906-07 being 13,914 acres or 2 99 per cent, 
of the harvest. It is grown everywhere, bat three-fourths of 
the whole amount is to he found in the Aonla tahsii, the Imlk of 
the remainder l)eing piroduced in Faridpiur and Bar eilly . Anothei 
valuable but veiy fiuetuating crop is linseed, which averages 
6,619 acres, the figure varying from 14,880 in 1903-04 to 1,249 
acres in 1907-08, It is grown principally in the Baheri and 
Nawabganj tabsils , hut the crop is seldom to he seen by itself, 
being more often sown in narrow lines up and down gram and 
other dosaln fi,eld5. The other oilseeds, mustard, rape and castor- 
oil plants, cover about 1,000 acres annually ; but these also are 
almost always mixed with cereals, while castor-oil plants 
generally form a hedge to arhar or sugarcane fields. The 
remaining robi products include potatoes, which average 1,557 
acres and are slowly making headway in every tahsii; tobacco, 
2,33o acres e milar y grown everywhere but eh efly in the 
neighbourhood of Bareilly and Aonla and vegetables spioeS 
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and garden crops, averaging 1,940 acres. The proportion is 
almost the same throughout the district, Imfe is higher m the 
Bareilly talisil than elsewhere, owing to the large demand m 
the city for garden produce. 

Rice IS the chief staple of the hhiinf harvest, aggregating 
on an average 1S7,9G8 acres oi 39*74 per cent, of the area sown. 
The proxiortion drops to under 20 in Aonla and Paiidpur, hut 
in Baheri it rises to 47-7(>, a figuio uhich is largely (‘xceeded in 
pargana Richha, and in Nawabganj to 53 47 percent. Tlieie 
are very many vaiieties to be found in this district, bul, of the 
liner rices the most commonly grown are those called a, 
hoMb-raj, bansTiviti, and ubbats, while of the coarser kinds the 
piinoipal are satki, divlc^ bCurhi and Tho 

former are usually transplanted and these lato rices < over on an 
average 37,111 acies, of which about 30,000 he in the Baheii 
tahsil, the bulk of tho reraainclor being in Paudpur, Baieilly and 
Aonla, Rica is usually sown between the bogiimiiig of Asarh and 
the middle of Sawan, the early varieties being reaped m Kuai. 
Rrom four to seven ploughings aie necessary, aud then, if tho rams 
be favourable, the fields are banked up so as to retain tho watci, 
which is churned up by the plough when the sou'ing takes place. If 
this be impossible, the rice is sown Inoadcast in the ordinary 
manner. The laud is raiely manured, for this ivould cause tho iico 
to run to straw and encourage the grow th of weeds , for weeding 
IS performed only where pAarwe- grass springs up aud m no case 
more than once. Flush irrigation fiom canals is cagcily sought 
after, but wells are never employed and watci is seldom raised 
fiom any depth. Besides tlxe usual methods of sowing described 
above, which are known as mtiha, there are two others callod 
bhijua and ktindher. The former is prevalent only in the canal- 
irrigated tracts of the north, where the seed is sown in Baisakh 
or Jeth in previously watered fields and iirigation is maintained 
till the rains break. The crop is cut in Bbadon, so that the 
fields can be thoroughly prepared for a ruAi crop. The Jmndher-^ice 
is also grown in the hot weather on land close to a jhil or pond, or 
m a lowlying run where wateris close to the surface. Tho field is 
thoroughly dug up with the hoe and then divided into Hmnll bods 
water being then admitted and the ground ploughed three or four 
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times. The seed is then so wa, usually in Chaifc, and the field ia kept 
constantly irrigated till liarvestj which takes place towards the 
advent of the rains. Such cultivation is most lahorious, but the 
produce is good and money rents arc invariably paid for kundher 
fields. The best rico is grown in the north^ but even there the 
crop is liable to damage or destruction from a premature cessa- 
tion of the monsoon. In all years rice is exposed to the ravages 
of a moth called tii-ha, to get nd of which the plants are smoked 
lYith aniseed or mustard-oil carried along their tops on a lighted 
cake of cowdung; as well as by caterpillars called fHintZvi and 
hiicidi, several kinds of weed and ag lyri or rust. Large as 
are the profits derived from a good crop, the cultivator realises 
but a small proportion^ since he usually has to pay all the chaff 
and three-eighths of the gram to the Banjaras who do the 
husking. 

Even more important than rice is sugarcane, which at the 
settlement of 1S70 covered 39,064 acres and has since increased 
greatly, the present average baing 50,6 l 2 acres oi 9‘09 per cent, 
of the harvest. The distriliution is very uneven, foi the propor- 
tion is only 2 32 in Aonla, oT in Mirganj and 7'76 in Faridpur, 
whereas it is 9-67 in Baheri, 11’07 in Bareilly and as much as 
17*06 Xier cent of the kharif in Nawabganj. Many varieties of 
cane are grown in this district, chief among them being the led 
chan or chin and the green dhanr •, while others are the t'akhri, 
closely resembling the latter, the pila of Baheri, the thin yellow 
matna and its degenerate congener the agau'^i, the jiale hoglvbzi^ 
the tall green agiul and the kaiara, used mainly foi chewing. 
The methods of cultivation vary somewhatj but as a lule in the 
north and sometimes in the south the fields destined for cane aia 
not allowed a full year of preparatory fallow, a crop of rice or 
millets being grown in the preceding autumn. Such cane is 
termed kharik and the produce is distinctly less than that of 
parhel cane, planted on lands fallowed for a whole year. In the 
khad%r of the Deoha, which produces the best cane, and in 
other river valleys the crop is allowed to sprout afresh after the 
first cutting, such cane being termed pa%ri. Sowing ordinaiily 
takes place m Cha t and is conducted with much ceremonial a 
conseorated. plough adorned with a red stripe being followed 
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aeiobs the field |jy anoLuer. Then comes the &o\ver, wlio diops 
the cuttings into the fuirou' at intervals of abouii a foot apart. 
Tjiese cuttings arc tho tips of the cane htalks, whicli arc kept 
because they contain less juiec than the rest of tho cane anri aia 
stored under a covering of earth and moistonod leaves till 
required i^requently eastor-oil plants and itrliO'i' arc sotvii on 
the borders of the field to protect the ciop from high winds. 
Save in moist tracts irrigation hi needed once or twico before 
the rains and repeated houings are required. Jlites and sacri- 
fices aie performed on tho germination of toe cuttings and 
other oeeasions ; but the chief cerumouial is the d’‘othii'ii festival 
at the end of Karfcik, which marks the cormaencemeut of the 
cane harvest, Tho cut cane is now almost uuiv'orsally crushed 
in iron mills, though tho old wooden kvlkiv may still bo scon m 
a few Villages in tho north and oast- Ordinarily the rits oi 
eipiessed juieo is made over to tho Lhaadsarij oi refiner, wlio 
makes advances to the cultivatois at a rate varying from Ks 5 
to Es. 7 per kuvhchto bightc and in return exacts a bond by which 
the cultivator agrees to sell the juico to the Ihdnd'nwi at a 
specified jirice and to pay a fixed rate of interest on the advance. 
This system has spread rapidly of late years, but is detrimental 
to the grower , for there is usually a balance at the end of the 
season and this is deducted from the advances of tho no-vt ytar 
Sometimes ilusalmana and landlords who are thmr own khand- 
isarts forego the interest, but eomponeato tliembclvcs by fixing 
still lower rates for the juice. Once in debt tho tenant’s position 
13 almost hopeless : for ho obtains a lower price than tho solvent 
cultivatoi and has to pay a higher rate of interest, Eofusal is 
useless, for then ho has to face a suit in the civil court. Occa- 
sionally cultivators combiue to borrow enough to pay off the 
khjjmdaart.; but this only meam a fresh debt, and ovon thia 
expedient is impracticable when the hhcmdso.r% is also the 
landlord. Prosperous tenants boil their own juice and sell it, 
under such conditions reapung a large profit, since good cane 
brings in about Ea. 110 per aero, while even Zi/iuiriA; and the 
inferior, watery cane of Bahcn yield as much as Ea. 58. 

A large area, averaging 111961 acres or 201 por cent of 
the k}ia/^^fJ is sown with hajra, either alone or in combination 
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with arJiar and other pulses. This erop^ of which there are two 
varieties, that known as bajm having a greenish grain, while the 
longer and narrower bubjrihas a grain of a reddish colour, is groiin 
chiefly on the sandy uplands, where the yield is poor, though the 
plant possesses the valuable property of withstanding drought to 
a high degree. When, however, it is grown in river basins, it 
flourishes in the most remarkable manner, attaining a height of a 
dozen feet and more, while it has been known to yield as much 
1,280 lbs. per acre or moie than double the ordinary amount. In 
Faridpnr and South Sarauli bj^jnc constitutes nearly half the 
/fi/ifflri/ Harvest ; but in the Mirganj and Baheri tabails it is rela- 
tively unimportant :for usually little hr/jraia grown in soils which 
are Baited to mure piofitable crops. It is sown in Sawan, uevei 
irrigated, seldom manured, but is generally weeded once and some- 
times the plouga is passed between the growing plants. Tue crop is 
subject to two diseases . one known as bu,kuliy*.i, which appears as 
a wnite spot on the leaf and results in the witnering of the plant; 
waile the other, called kandma, is due to excessive damp and 
appears to be a kind of mildew, since toe seed turno into black dust. 
Next in importance is jviO/T, of whicn several varieties are grown, 
some for grain and others for o/ia/'t or fodder. This crop, which 
also 18 mixed with arhar, covers on an average 61,488 acres or 
11 U4 per cent, of the kkarif, is raised most extensively intJae 
Aonla tahsil and thrives best in loam soils and tiie khc(d'i,r flats; 
thouglt it is also grown to some extent in tue stiff clays of the 
north. Its cultivation resembles feaat of bajm, but it well repays 
irrigation in dry years and the outturn is considerably higher^ 
When grown for fodder it is sown very closely and is cut wnen it 
has reached about two-thirds of its normal height, the young shoots 
being regarded as poisonous. Of the small millets tue most common 
by far is sanwan, ivhieh averages 27,032 acres and is grow n 
extensively m the light soils of Fandpur and Bareilly, as well as 
in Eaheri and other tahsils. Tnat known as kodon averages 3,665 
acres and is almost wholly grown on poor sandy land, especially 
in the eastern tahsils; while others are kakun and mandua,, their 
combined area being less than 1,000 acres. 

Maize IS a crop which lias greatly increased m popularity 
thouirh it has lon^ been well eetobliBhed in tins district It 
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avorageis 70,423 acres or 13 -72 per cciiii, of the kharij, tho proportion 
rising to 22 in Bahcri and 32 in 4[irganj, wlalc in P’ariclpni and 
Nawahganj tho aioa is iclati\oly unimpoitant. The crop pos- 
scs‘’ea the useful attrilmte of oaily maturity, so that not only 
does it yield a good return in spite of a piromatnre cessation of 
the lains, but it enables the giound to be propaied in good iiniG 
foi the riihi sowings. Cotton on the other hand was onco far 
more important than at the present time, although the last few 
years have ivftnosscd a marked rovivah Soi\ n by itself and with 
arhir it averages 1S,S3G acres or 3-3G per cent, of the hhn.) tf, 
but ncaily half this amount is to bo found in tho Aonla tahsil 
and tiie hulk of the remainder in INIirganj '^Phe crop reqmreo 
abundant manure, caioful cultivation, plenty of moistuio, but a 
wcll-dramed soil. Only t!io iiidigenoas variotiea are produced 
and attempts to acolimatiso the Amciiean and othor cottons haic 
ended hitherto in failure. Of the pulses avhar is the chief and 
coieis a very large area; but it is seldom grown by itself, being 
mixed With yV/O', b(tjra and cotton. It is not, strictly speaking, 
a W«ri/ crop, since it docs not reach maturity till the spring 
hai vest and occupies the ground for nearly nino months of tho year. 
The autumn piulsos, urd and wof//, cover on an average 5, IGS acres 
and are grow'n mainly on the* light uplands of the llarcilly and 
Faridpur tahsils. The Loan knoAvn as lobur. ]>y itself oc( upios a 
veiy small area, but is frequently mixed with other crops. .V 
somowFat impioitant product is aaii hemp, which aveiagos 6,383 
aoies and is steadily on the increase It is groivn in light 
but good soils throughout the district, but the bulb of it is 
raised in the Eamganga valley and in tho parganas of Nawab- 
ganj and Eichha, whence large quantities of the fibie, extracted 
by soaking the stems in water and then beating thorn, arc 
exported to the Pilibhit market. Reference has already been 
made to its occasional use as a gieen manure, as also to 
that of indigo, a crop which has almost vanished. The present 
average is but 238 acres, principally in the Aonla and Bareilly 
tahsils, where the crop still lingers on for the supply of one 
or two small factories. Indigo, however, does not seem at 
any time to have attained much importance m this district at 
all events as compared with Shahjahanpur and Bndaun The 
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lemalning Jcharif products include a small amount of til, an 
oilseed which is seldom seen by itself, though not infrequently 
sown in fields of juOA', bajra, arhar and maize ; an equally 
insignificant amount of the fodder crops called and hhibrU', 
anl a large area, averaging 6,000 acres, of vegetables and garden 
crops, which are extensively grown near Bareilly and the other 
towns. 

The said or intermediate harvest is of little note, occupying 
on an average about 4,000 acres. The crops consist mainly of 
hot-weather rice, to which reference has been made above, of 
various vegetables grown for the city market, and of melons 
raised in the sandy beds of the Ramganga, Deoha and other riveis. 

Old statistics of inigation are of little value, for the reason 
that they refer to land capable of being irrigated rather than to 
the area actually watered in any given year. At the last settle- 
ment it was estimated that the irrigable area was 302,314 acres 
or 40 per cent, of the area under tillage ; but though this included 
only fields which had been irrigated in one of the four pieceding 
years, it is impossible to suppose that so large an area could be 
watered in a single season, however great the requirements of the 
district might be. As a matter of fact Bareilly needs far less 
irrigation than the drier districts to the south and west, having a 
copious rainfall and a high spring level, which keeps the soil so 
moist that ordinarily wheat is grown and gives a good yield 
without irrigation, at all events in the northern tahsils. Irriga- 
tion is needed where cultivation is high and much manuie 
IS available or else in dry seasons so as to ensure a crop. On 
the other hand sugarcane is almost invariably irrigated, save 
in the few small tracts in the north where water is not obtain- 
able and in the alluvial Jehadvrs As a rule two or three 
waterings are required, w'hile q>oppy and garden crops have to be 
irrigated twice and wheat seldom more than once; the other rabi 
crops being rarely watered at all. In the north irrigation is 
generally required for the rice crop, and there it is obtained 
mainly from the canals. In old days these were supplied from 
earthen dams, but those have been replaced in most cases by 
maeonry structures to the unmense benefit of cultivation for 
the HaTTiR used frequently to be earned away by floods leaving 
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the canals empty just at the time when water was most in 
demand. Details of the actual area irrigated arc not obtainable 
piior to 1SS4-S5. Ill that and the three following years the 
average was 124,393 acies or 1(1*58 per cent, of the net cultiva- 
tion, and of this 51,188 acres iveie bupjilic'd from canals, 89,857 
from wells and 33,848 from other soiirees. During the ensuing 
decade, from 1S8S-S9 to 1897-98, the average rose to 1 43,377 acies 
01 19 iiox' cent,, canals watering 59,130, wells 38,704 and other 
sources 45,643 aeios. The total would have been much higher 
but for the unusual rainfall m 1894-95 and the next year, wlneh 
ruiderod veiy li ttlo irrigation necessary ; for on most occasions the 
average was largely exceeded and ni 1892-93 no less than 173,739 
acies wore nngated. During the ten yeais ending with 1907-08 
the aveiage again rose to 104,340 atres ur 21 4 per cent, of ihe 
cultivation, the total m the last year being 233,095 acres or 
20 52 per cent., a figure which probably represents almost the 
maximum capacity of the district at a time of stress. The in- 
01 ease occurred mainly under the head of well's, which now 
supplied on an average 01,259 acies, as against 57,401 from 
canals and 45,080 from othei sources. 

The pioportion, as well as the relative iniporianeo of the 
vaiious sources, differs gieatly in the several subdivisions of the 
district. During the five years ending with 1900-07 tlio gcxmial 
average uas 163,148 acres oi 19*45 per cent, of the area under 
tillage, but whereas the piopoition was 28*59 in Kawabganj and 
20 78 in the Aonla tahsil, exceeding 24 per cent, m the Aonla 
and Saneha parganas, elsewhere it was below the average, being 
18 74 in Baieilly, 18*42 in Bahcri, though it was no less than 
20 45 in the Kabar pargana, and 16 73 in Faridpur, while in 
Mirganj it dropped to 10*99 per cent. A wet year will cause 
a great disturbance of these figures, as was the ease in 1004-05, 
when the total area iriigated Ml to 68,277 acies. But the 
differences are far more marked as regards the sources of supply. 
Canals serve on an average 30 81 per cent, of the area irrigated. 
They do not exist in the Faridpur and Aonla tahsils, while in 
Mirganj they are practically confined to pargana Shahi and 
altogether make np 16 49 per cent, and even this is higher than 
the 13 26 per cent of the Bnreillv tahsd On the othei hand 
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44‘76 per cent, of the iriigated area is served by canals in 
Nawabganj and no less than 89 Cl in Bahcri, where wella aie 
almost tinkaown and supply only 3-OS per cent , mainly in 
pargana Riehba. Altogether wells contribute 38 02, the propor- 
tion rising to one-half in Bareilly and Aonla and exceeding two- 
thirds in Faridpnr, though it is less than one-third in Nawab- 
ganj and barely one-fourth in the Mirganj tahsiL Tanks are 
most extensively used in the last-mentioned tahsil and Bareilly; 
but the area watered from this source is considerable in all other 
paits except Baheri. The rivers and streams are utilised as far 
as possible in all tahsils- of the district, notably Aonla, where 38 
per cent of the irrigated area is supplied from them, the figure 
rising to nearly 47 per cent, in the Aonla pargana. 

Save in the neighbourhood of large villages, masonry wells 
are rarely found, those that exist having in most cases been built 
for drinking purposes only. For watering the fields unprotected 
wells are employed, and these are distinguished as harhai and 
soiiihuif or wells which are filled by percolation and from subter- 
ranean springs. The former are by far the more common, for the 
localities in which a permanent spring can be found are irregu- 
larly scattered and generally of small extent. Such springs usu- 
ally occur where the subsoil is a firm clay or loam, and in such 
oases the wells often last for many years. Occasionally they aie 
sufificiently strong and the supply is so abundant that they can 
be worked by bullocks and the charsa or leathern bucket ; such 
a system being possible in the Aonla pargana to the west of 
the 17a wab Nadi, in Sarauli South and near the city of Bareilly. 
Often, however, strata of sand occur in alternation -vith clay, 
and then the walls have to be strengthened with coils of arkar 
and bajra stalks. The water is raised from such wells by the 
charhlti or wheel, over which passes a rope with an earthen pot 
at either end. This method is employed for the barJiai or per- 
colation well, which seldom lasts for more than a single season. 
Where the water is near the surface the cJiarhhi is replaced by 
the dJienkh or balanced lever, to one end of which a pot is sus- 
pended by a rope. The water level is lowest in the west of the 
Aonla tahflil where it ranges from 16 to 26 feet bdow the surface 
The mean depth elsewhere is 13J feet m 1 andpur, 13 J in iLn- 
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gatij, 11| in Bareilly, 10-^ in Baheri and 9| feet in Nawabganj. 
Under such circumstances htr]io,b wells cost little to construct, 
being meie holes dug in the ground, in a few hours; and in a dry 
year the number of these oseavations is enormous. The supply 
of water is email and the maximum area irrigable from such 
wells is about one-sixteenth of an acre daily, whereas a good 
sotihai well will water as much as three-fourths of an acre. The 
estimated average cost of irrigating from wells by the charhhi 
or dhenkli varies from Rs, 3-4-0 to Rs, 4-S-O per aero, or nearly 
double that incurred wlien watering from canals by one lift. 

Canal irrigation is ascribed in the first instance to th^ 
Eohillas, who are said to have introduced the plan of damming 
all the smaller streams so as to store uj) the water, w hioh is 
conducted by small channels to the fields In its crude form the 
system was very -wasteful and often highly injurious, since the 
country above the dam in many cases became waterlogged, Large 
areas were thrown out of cultivation in the Tarai, and lu 1843 
Lieutenant W. Jones, R. E , was deputed to repiort on the state 
of affairs and to suggest a remedy. His proposals contemplated 
a rogular system of canals, which was partially carried into effect, 
modifications and extensions of the original plan having been 
made from time to time down to the present day. In 1844 
he erected a permanent dam on the eastern Bahgul, mainly 
for the benefit of pargana Riehlia and subsequently he 
made other canals from the Absara, Pangaili, Kichha and 
several more of the Tarai rivers. As now constituted the 
Rohilkhand canals consist of two systems. One of these embraces 
the ehannels dug to definite sections and slopes from the various 
rivers and provided with bridges, syphons, reguiatois and other 
necessary works ; while the other includes the natural and 
aitifieial channels taking off from the rivers directly or indirectly 
by means of earthen dams or assisted in maintaining theii supplies 
by water turned into them through the agency of the regulai 
canals. From one or another of these systems, supplemented 
by the private dams on the Eampur border, the whole of the 
north of the district, save for a few small isolateci tracts, is 
provided with a fairly constant and adequate supply of water 
for irrigation. Further extension is possible only by securing 
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greater economy in t^e use o£ tSe water. It was once proposed to 
extend the Babgul canals by means of high le^ml channels reaching 
far into the Faridparand Kavor parganaSj so as to confer a most 
valuable boon in the shape of easy means of irrigation for the 
spiing crops in the sandy tract , but it was found that the supply 
was inadeq^uate, though the contemplated construction of a great 
feeder channel from the Sarda across the Tarai to the Ganges 
may possibly affect this district in a remarkable manner. 

The Kailas canal, watering the country between the Deoba 
and Absara, is fed from the upper Kailas river and extends into 
paigana Nawabganj for 7§ miles, while the Nawadia and Nakti 
distributaries on the east run for 4|- and 6|- miles respectively in 
this district ; the average area irrigated from the canal daring 
the five years ending with 1906-07 being 1,049 acres intheMcsri/ 
and 1,524 in the rabi. The Absara river irrigates a large aiea 
in Pilibhit. It is dammed at Adhkata, close to the point where 
the Pilibhit road leaves the district, and here the water is diverted 
into the Banarsi nrda, which is dammed in turn at Gajraula for 
the supply of that village ; both these handhs heing maintained 
by Government, while the latter has been provided with a 
masonry regulator. The Banarsi mda^ which joins the Pangaili 
near Nawabganj, is dammed lower down at Bukhara, and the 
Absara, which is full of strong springs, has three more bandhs 
at Khatawa, Adhkata, Rubbani Begam and Biharipnr. By these 
several means the iiver supplies on an average 667 acres in the 
lharif and 1,234; acres in the rabi harvest. There are no 
iirigation works on the Pangaili, which is seldom utilised, and 
the small amount of water raised from it by lift is not subject 
to any payment. 

The eastern Bahgul is a ve^ important river, since it 
supplies water to a large tract of country. A canal is taken 
fiom it in the Tarai and this enters the district in the extreme 
north-east. At Oganpur is a masonry regulator and the canal 
here separates into two channels known as the right and left 
Oganpur, which with their minor branches iriigate the laud on 
the east bank of the Bahgul almost as far south as the road from 
Bio iha to Pilibhit A I out three milee nortli of this road, near 
the village of Choreh, the river is dammed by a masonry weir 
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proTidcd with hhutters, and hero two channels take out, 

the light Choreli follon'ing the i igiit 1)a,Tik and cvi.fitually tailing 
into the light Girctn ncac Sentlial , while the left Choreli is earned 
along the oaskrn ivatoi shed till it Uil» into the left Girom about 
a mile south of the railway. The Guom distributaries start 
at the masonry dam at (Hrem and iriigato a tract some ton 
miles in length on eitheu side of tlie j ivcr : but the supply 
is somew'hat precarious and has to Isc reiiifoicod from the two 
Choieli distriliutarios. The total length of main canal and 
branches iu this district is 1011 J miles. Thr distiihutaiies and 
minors have lately been remodelled, with tho object of securing 
better alignments and more economical distiibutioii of tho water, 
Tho upper Bahgul canal system, in addition to tho right and left 
Oganpur, includes the Mohalia, I'^aridpur, Baliadurpnr, Smgothi 
and Parewm miiiois, which lie either ivholly or partly in this 
district, and supplies on an average 2,0SG acies in the and 

lj762 in the r<bbi harvest, Tho lower Bahgnl canal belongs 
entirely to the Baicilly district. Tho system comprises the right 
Choreli with the Kharaaria and Rasula minors, the left Choreli 
with the Ataria and ICalyanpur minors, tho right Girem ivith the 
Sundiawai) andHafizganj minors and the left Girom, theDohawat 
minor of this distriliutary having been abandoned. This canal 
iirigates on an average 7,957 acres of khavif and 6,937 
acres of rahi m the Riehha, Nawaliganj and Karor parganas. 
The direct irrigation from the Bahgul in this district is quite 
insignificant, amounting on an average to no more than 17 acres 
anwiany. 

A few earthen dams are maintained by the Canal department 
on the Nakatia and low rates ara charged for the ivater supplied. 
Tho volume in tho cold weather is extremely limited, but the 
hcwlhs enable an area of 223 acres in the hkririf and 750 in the 
rahi to be irrigated annually. The Deoranian is similarly 
dammed at Khirnl and Dhakia in the Richlia piargana, 'while 
between these places a eonsidorable amount of direct irrigation 
from the river takes place. Lower down, some four miles from 
Bareilly, is a third dam at Saidpur Math, which supplies the 
Saidpur canal and the Maheshpur and Salehnagar minors 
their combined length being 4^ jmlea The r;ver during 
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the five years ending with 1906-07 provided water for 1,410 
acres of hharif and 1,G10 of rahl. The Dhora system of irriga- 
tion for morij took ofi" from an earthen dam which supplied the 
Simra Bhogpur minor, the Mahal distributary and its continuation 
the Gora %ala, and in addition gave additional water to the 
Deoranian and Soukha, as well as contributing to the supply 
of the Hasanpur and Shanfnagar dams lower down. This bandh 
has been replaced recently by a masonry weir near Ainthpuia, 
some miles east of Baheri , and from this a regular canal has 
been eonatriieted so as to take up and extend the previous 
iriigation. Tho raising of the level has resulted in some 
loss of drainage water intercepted by the old gtds-, for whereas 
under the former arrangement the average area irrigated during 
the three years ending with 1899-1900 was 8,851 acres in the 
hbarif and 4,016 in the raSi, that for the years 1906-07 to 1908-09, 
when the new system was in working order, was only 4,205 in 
the and 1,632 in the rabi harvest. This includes the area 
served from the main canal and its minors, the Sindhora, Hasan- 
pur and Damkhoda, with an aggregate length of 24 miles, as 
well as direct irrigation from the river and tho Gora nala and 
that provided by the Hasanpur, Sharifnagar and Gopalpur dams. 
On tho Sonkha two earthen bundhs with small masonry escapes 
are maintained by Government, one being at Easula, about ten 
miles from Bareilly on the Moradabad road, and the other at 
ISTadosi some two miles lower down. The former supplies the 
Bukampur minor, one mile and five furlongs in length, which 
was completed in 1909. The average area irrigated from the 
dams and the river direct for the five years ending with 1906-07 
was 425 acres in the hlicirif and 1,682 in the rabi. 

The Ivichha river was successfully dammed by Lieutenant 
Jones about 1840, but his temporary earthen hemdh, renewed 
from year to year, was replaced by a masonry weir prior to 
1885. This was earned away by the floods of 1891 and the 
following year, and for a time an earthen dam was maintained, 
though this was only serviceable for the rahi aijd early hlianf. 
In 1904 a new masonry weir, 297 feet in length, was constructed 
at a coat of Es 2 12 977 with a bye woeh 300 feet long to 
cemo I to act on m the event of heavy floods The canal runs 
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through the Tarai for four milos hi'foro enti i ing th<‘ disiriet at 
Amdanrla and thonoc luIl^ tor V’l uule^, faul.'^io'-juontly 

ciossiiig the iviihvcLV a iujIu S'lUih of Btihcji Tho main line 
tcriuinafco-^ in lliu 20th iiuhj, hui 

cally all the ooiintry t,ho Ki< hha aud IdiOi'a do\\Ti to 

their conhuenc'^s \uth the wcsreia Bahgiil, though tlic supply 
is ciftcu deficient. Even during the rains it is difficult to niain- 
tain an even volume, ov ing to the repoatod necessity of lowering 
the gates in order to deal with fioods. d'ho total length ot main 
canal aud branches lu this dnstiLct is 71^- milen, the latter imdud 
ing the Baberi, Ilaju Kagla, Jlairamnagai* Rharifnagar and 
Shorgarh dislrihutaricB There aic also the r'cently cnustiuct- 
ed Rielioia and Shakras miiiois and the liumpiiia, a coutinua 
tioii (d the Shejgaih. The avei.ige area nugated in the U/f/t if 
IS 5,866 and in tlie mhi, 1,706 acres. 

The Paha is a iiver of the Tarai, which falls mho the Kichhii 
at Nagla in the Naim Tal district At the (cnflucme o masonic 
weir has been built uvci tlie latici ruer, to icjdace an old 
earthen dam, and the mabonry head which formerly took water 
from the Gola or Kirhha into tlio Palia is now used to supply 
the realigned Paha canal, the Paha having been led uitu the 
Gola Just above this point In the .second mile the canal crosses 
the Beni, another tiilmtary of the Ivmhha, and intercepts its 
water, while five miles luw'or down, closo to the district liorder, 
it parts into right and left hianches The latter oxiciids for 
2| miles into piargana C'h.aumahla, w'hik- tjio luilit takes up tho 
iiiigation between the Khalwa and the Paruiir , itb bianchoh, the 
Baulatpui distril utaiy and the Giiibojh mnioi, coiimiandiiig 
the tract between the Kiehha and Khdlw'a down to thoii cori- 
flueiicG at Keshopui. The total length in this district is .30J- 
miles and tho aveiage aicas inigalod are 1,212 acics ni Uie 
hhanf and 860 in the rubi. The Baraur was formiuiy dammed 
at Chachait to feed the distiibutaiy of tlut name, )iut lecuuly 
the ‘bandh has been leiilaced by a masonry regulator, fiom 
W'hich the Bar.mr canal has liecn cunsii'ueted, so as io irrigate 
the eountiy betw^ecn tliat river and the wmstoin Bahgul. The 
surplus water s caught lower down hy the dams at J era Man 
(jurand Banaya vlu h are mamtauied by the Government and t 
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IS further proposed to reinferee the Paha right branch by a cut 
from the Chaehait regulatir. The canal has a total length of 
9f miles and was completed in 1908. The area irrigated by the 
Chaehait distributary and the dams averaged lj290 acres of 
Jeharof and 1,933 of rahi m the five years ending with 1906*07. 
The western Bahgnl m old days only served to irrigate land in 
Kampnr by means of the Balh dam ; but in 1908 a masonry 
regulator was built near Pipra for the supply of a canal serving 
the land between this river and the Knli, the surplus water being 
directed into the latter stream. The system has yet to be fur- 
ther developed, but in 1008 it was 11| miles in length and sup- 
plied 907 acres in the Mari/ and 1,942 in the rahi. The Kali 
also used to be dammed by the landholders to supply Basal and 
the neighbourhood, but quarrels led to its abandonment till I896j 
when the river was again utilised with great sueeess. It was 
then taken over by the Canal department an din 1903 a masonry 
weir was oonstruoted, so as to give water to the Kuli canal, 
■which with its three minors, the Ras, Thiria and Bhitam, has a 
length of 23^^^ miles and from 1903-04 to 1008-09 irrigated on 
an average 506 acres of Mari/ and 2,178 of rah, m the tract 
between the Kuli and the Bhakra. 

All these canals and rivers are included in the Eohilkhand 
canal system and are in the charge of an executive engineer, 
whose headquarters are at Bareilly. They command a consi- 
derable area in the Tarai and Pilibhit as well as in this district 
Theie IS a corn-mill on the Kiehha canal at Shakras, while in- 
spection bn ngalows are maintained atBaheri, Baiaur, Kawabganj, 
Oganpur, Chaehait, Shahi, at Mankara on the Balli canal, at 
Panndhera on the Shergarh distributaiy, at Dunki on the Kuli, 
at Kundra on the left Choreli, at Sithia on the right Girem and 
at Saraura on the Kakti distributary. The benefits conferred on 
the district by these canals have been mealeulable ; but financi- 
ally they have as yet failed to pay their way, and in a year like 
1905-06, when artificial irrigation was hardly required, the loss 
was very heavy. The cost of maintenance is great and large 
additions have been made recently to the capital account , but 
the indirect reve uc duo to the higher assessment of canal 
irnrated land, la conaideralde, so tiiat iJ this be included there 
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IS a small annual reiinn foi tbo money expcndefl. The moome 
IS deiivod fiom Uie usual oomipiois’ and ou'iiors' laLcs, the ehaigo 
vai’ying with the natures of the crop , nhile half rates are imposed 
on lands cratered, from tho earthen darns or duuctly from the 
rivers. 

Other sources of irrigation eompriso tanks and tho riveis 
or streams not under the control of tho Canal department. The 
chief irietanee of irrigation from rivers is ]u’ovidod by the Aonla 
tahsil, rvhere an elaborate system of clniniicls is taken fiom the 
nver Anl. The Bajha is similarly utilised to a sniali extent, 
■while elsewhere a fair amount of water is o])t,iined from the 
Siddha and K'ahil iu Mirganj and from the casinru Kalignl in 
its lower reaches in the Bareilly and Baudpur tahsils, where such 
dams are made liy the zammilitn. Tho cost of constiuctioii and 
maintenaneo is mot In one of two ways. Idifclier tho villagos 
which benefit hy tho clam contribute the labour of one man per 
plough or its equivalent m cash during the time required foi 
constructing the dam, the water being delivered free ; oi else the 
landholder builds the dam and keeps it in repair, collociing tlic 
cost from the owners of the villages benefited at a fixed rate on 
the land revenue or on the basis of the area watered, whichever 
system of calculating the amount due bo adopted. Tho tenants in 
the end bear the cost, coniributing as a rule eight annas pier plough 
and oecaoionally double this amount. Wattr is obtained fiom 
canals and rn'ers either hy flow or by lift, Imt ii rig anion from 
tanks ia by lift alone. It is unusual for a landlord to chaige 
his tenants for the use of tank water j but he baa tho lirat claim 
to the water for his homo farm, and if tenants of other land- 
holdeiB irrigate their fields from his tank they have to pay a 
rate of one or two annas per local higha. 

Very little is known of the many famines which ravaged 
Eatehr or Rohilkhand in the days anterior to British rule, and 
the sole sources of information are casual references by the Mu- 
salman historians. It is impossible to say in what degree 
Bareilly suffered from the great droughts of 1298, when famine 
extended upi to the foot of the hills, in the reign of Jalal-nd-din 
'Firoz of 1825 and 1345 in the days of jrahammad htuTu^ilaq 
when the whole of Hmdnatan was dcYaetated by famine of 
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nnprecedented duration ; of 1398-99, when Timur’s invasion 
served to render the distress caused by famine more terrible ; 
and of 1424, when the country on cither hank of the Eam- 
ganga appears to have escaped lightly in comparison with the 
Duab. Even less is known of later calamities of this nature, 
such as the great famines of 1631 and 1661, In 1761 again 
Rohilkhand suffered greatly, immense numbers dying of starva- 
tion, while thousands are said to have emigrated to other piarts 
of the country. At the same time Bareilly was inundated with 
refugees from Rajputana, and to this cause is ascribed the pi e- 
sence of ao many Mewatis in the district. Then, came the 
celebrated chahsa famine of 1783, when Rohilkhand was under 
the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, the whole of whose dominions were 
affected, though loss severely than the Duab, Prices rose to the 
highest point hitherto known, but this was of little consequence as 
the markets were wholly depleted and grain could not be 
purchased. 

Hardly had the Company taken over the administration of 
the district, already reduced to tlie lowest ebb of prosperity by 
the exactions of the Oudh governmenb, when great distress was 
caused by the failure of the monsoon in 1803. In July the 
collector, Mr. R. Ahmuty, reported that the crops were wither- 
ing, and at the end of the month he applied for large advances 
so as to enable the cultivatois to replace the cattle already lost. 
Almost the entire hkdrif perished and the tahsildars were 
cither reduced to bankruptcy or else declared their inability 
to collect the autumn demand, of which only one-fourth was 
realised Large balances were outstanding in October and 
these had doubled by the end of the following month j while a 
more seiioue contingency was the prospective loss of the rahi, of 
which the area sown was extremely small. Many of the culti- 
vators had fled, and though the collector achieved great results 
by embanking the ISTakatia near Bareilly, neither the money nor 
the means were at hand for undertaking similar works else- 
where A tour through the district in April 1804 showed that 
the tahsildara’ reports had not been esaggeiated, and that the 
peoplo were actnally starving while on the light soils the rabi, 
was 60 poor that it wae not thought worth reaping and the 
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shrivelled stalks were left; as fodder fo r the hungry cattle. The 
famine came to an end with the autumn harvest of iSOi, ljut the 
effects were felt for many years. A large balance was still out 
standing in Octolier^ and eventually romis^ions neie scintuioticd 
to the amount of Rs. 2,96,030, though of this two lakhs were 
relmquisht'd on the ground of ovei-assesMiient. 

The nest drought of any impoitaiiee was that of ISIO, idien 
the rams weie long delayed, though a good fall in Bvjitomher 
revived the drooping crops and enabled the cuitivatois to reap 
a very fair harvest Riices wore leiy high, hui the absence of 
actual distress is proved by the fact that the eolloctor was able 
to purchase large stocks of gi am for c.vpmt t > Allahabad and 
Cawnpore. Nevertheless some difficulty was exiieiioncod in tlie 
collection of thu revenue, for in 1319 a considerable lialance 
accrued and the .sum of Ils. 73, 5-16 was ultimately remitted. Of 
a more serious nature was the widespread drought of 1825, 
which unfortunately synchronised with the expiry ot the sor,t]e- 
ment, the result being that the landowners had reduced the aica 
of cultivation to a large extent in the hopes of obtaining a ligthtr 
assessment. The /rliari/ crop failed thmugiiout the clistiiot and 
the prospects of the rabi on unirrigated land ivcro extremely 
gloomy. A good shower of rain in January improved the 
situation in Pilibhit and the eastern pargana^, but elsewhere 
the outturn was gonorally poor and Mr Eoulderson recommended 
the suspension of one-eighth of the demand His forecast seems 
to have been unduly pessimistic, for the revenue wai collected 
in full and remissions were limited to tlie Ihhbhit sulidivision. 
The next general famine occurred in 1837-38, a failure of the 
lains following on five indifferent .seasons, though the rohulls 
m this district were not so serious as elsewhere The late arrival 
of the monsoon of 1837 and its scanty charactor brought agriculture 
to a standstill and the people to the verge of starvation Crime 
became nfe throughout Rohilkhand and the loss of the kharif 
caused riots in several pilaces. Advances wore made for the con- 
struction of dams on seveial slroama aud irrigation was encour- 
aged by every means, with the result that the rabi harvest, though 
scanty was very much better than in the dietncte to the south. 
Matters hwl mended with a good fall of a u in hebrua y 1838 
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which had given confidence to the agricultunsts,. and with the 
gathering of the harveatf, piicea fell appreciably. This caused a 
laige intins of destitute persons fiom the Dnab and elsmi here, 
hut the needs of the case appear to have been met by private 
enter pi iso and no form of piubliu relief was undertaken, nor 
were auy i emissions of the lavenue found necc^saiy, Natuially 
some difficulty was experienced m realising the demand, the 
balance for 1337-38 being Rs. 1,56,136 and for the ensuing year 
Es 151,003 

The drought of 1860 followed on scveial years of indifferent 
harvests, and save foi a few showers m the middle of July the 
monsoon was an almost conipleto failuie Very little land was 
sown for the kharif and the oatturn ivas insignificant, while 
prices were eonataufcly rasing and the paospccts for the rahi woie 
of the poorest. Signs of distress soon appeared among the labour- 
ing classes and relief was given m Octobei in the shape of small 
doles of food and blankets. In February 1861 a regular relief 
Moi’k was opened on the Eudaun load, and during that month 
15,378 persons were relieved, at a cost of Rs 021, either on the 
works or in the poorhouses. The returns for March are lacking, 
but in April the numbers rose to 35,390 and the expenditure 
to Rs, 2,600, The increase was due rather to the great influx 
of paupieis from othei distiicts than to the failure of the rabi, 
for the harvest proved fauly good and Bareilly was in a much 
better condition than Budaun. Relief operations were con- 
tinued till July and the total number of persons relieved was 
146,129, giving a daily average of 974 at a cost of Rs 9,024, 
contributed partly by the Government and paitly by local chanty. 
This sum IS exclusive of the money spent on the Badaun road 
relief work, Rs. 9,355 being paid in this and the adjacent 
district to 01,651 labourers. During the period of the famine 
the agricultural community never seems to have suffered much 
and this contention is supported by the normal condition of 
Clime. The revenue ivas collected without difficulty and no 
remissions were granted 

The deficient rainfall of 1868 again occasioned much alarm 
in tMfi district but the khanf was saved fo" the most pa'-t by 
ram m September and the only diaquietaig feature in the s tua 
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tiou \^as tho height to which jn-ices had risun owing to oxiensive 
exportation, of grain. Distress was almost limited to tho pnosent 
Pilil jhit distrh ti, where a lelicf woilc was stalled in Jauuaij ; 
hut elsowhera matteis ueia hi a ^atisfaotory siale and nothing 
was done iioyoad ilie cstahiishmeut of pioorliou-ses iu Jaminiy 
18G0. The spirmg harvo'it had ouS'cicd somewhat fsnin frosts 
and stnrmsj but it was fully Ihroc-fourths of tlio nrirniat and tho 
demand for labour dminibhod the need for relioi. so ihat in 
June the works weia idoscd. At tho luJ of July, however, a 
sudden riso m the pjrice of gtaiu, duo to Lho cnnstaiit dopilotiou 
of stocks, occasioned a pianin On tho 27th of Lliai month a 
work had Leon opened on a lank m tho i ity, and two days later 
thousands of apipdicauts foi cmpioymcnl, apipeaied Tnuii prosoneo 
in Bareilly was hold oiijeetionaido on sanitary grounds and they 
were divided upi into hftceu gaugs and dihliiibiitod among vauoaa 
works, sucdi as the IJiabani tank, tho Jua9mi;ci, the city drams, 
the lepiair of tho Idgah-ghat, the levelling of Die piolieu jiaiade- 
ground, the impiovoment of several roads and tho oarthwoik 
for the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. Prom the 28tlt of July 
the attendance rose steadily till tho iSth of Sepitomhoi, wlien tho 
assured prospiocts of the haivest roniovod all ground for alaim 
and the sealo of wages was icduced; but tlio works wore not 
closed finally till tho 22iid of October, tho avorago daily uumbor 
employed for tho 88 days being 3,770, w'hile tho cost was 
Rs- 27,807. In addition 101 pievsons wore affouled work for 
81 days on the distiict roads, and other relief was distributed by 
tliG Bareilly munieipality. The attendance at tho poorhoitses 
averaged 300 daily from the iTtii of Januaiy to the Pith of 
December, the cost being Rs. 11,142, which ivas met mainly 
fiom local subscriptions ; but these figures refer to Pilibhit as 
well as to the existing district. The famine was of unusually 
short duration and its moat ptoeuliai feature was the siiddoiuioss 
with which the crisis arose. It was entirely unexpected by tho 
authorities, and it may bo csonsidcrod as purely accidental, for 
it ceased with tho same rapidity as that which marked its incep- 
tion and bad no visible relation to tho climatic conditions, 

The groat f ^ le of IS"? 78 though it affo tod severely the 
Rohilkhand divnaion as a whole made little impression on this 
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district The kharif of 1877 naturally suffered from the pro- 
longed drought, but tho young plants displayed a surprising 
tenacity of life and the rain in Ot^toLer resulted in a fan crop^ 
though far below the average. Distress hist Ijecame apparent 
in the number of beggars who flocked into the city from all 
directions, but chiefly from Aonla and Eiidaim They were at 
once sheltered in an enelosiiie on the outskirts, recently erected 
by the municipality, and a poorhouse was organised, w'hilo in 
the beginning of September a relief work was started on the 
Bisalpur road, to be followed by seveial others within the course 
of the mouth. This form of relief did not, however, plo^e 
acceptable to the majority of tho persons employed and tho able- 
bodied labourers scut to the works from the pooihouse soon 
disappeared. Liberal advances were then given to the Aumindars 
for the construction of wells and emhankmunts, but the heavy 
rain in October rendered such protection unnecessary, while a 
furthei fall in December put a stop to irrigation and threw large 
numbers out of employment. The winter months weie unusually 
cold and there was much suffering and sickness m consequence; 
but the relief works still failed to attract large numbors and tho 
daily average fiom the beginning of September to the end of 
March 1878 wa:i only 2,17S, the highest figure being 4,d07 in tho 
last month. The numbeis m the Bareilly poorhouse, situated in 
a grove outside the city on the Bisalpur load, steadily rose, aud 
it was estended to accommodate 6,000 peisons, rhe use in tho 
attendance being due to the fact that the cultivators refused to 
go to the works but remained in their villages till they became 
so emaciated and reduced that they were only fit for the poor- 
house. In Februaiy the rush became so great that they had to 
be compelled to go to the works, and this accounted for the rise 
of the numbers m March. The works were closed towards the 
end of April owing to the demand for laboui caused by the 
harvest, which proved unusually good ; but they had to be reopened 
on the I2th of June, by the end of which month the attendance 
had risen to 11,386. The pooihouse was now almost deseited, 
and it soon came to light that many of the labourers did not 
really stand in need of rel of In all parts of the distnct the 
TtdoTS wore short of hands for the fields and consequently 
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in July a work i\ag .siaitcd at Deoranian on the ua^k-woik 
feysteia £oi the ablc-bocHecl only, the othci works btiUg leseivod 
for the weak aud inhim. Priee^, howvci', wero Mall lining and 
the nuoibers eontimied to increase rlosjiite a momentary eho( k, 
the attendance leaihing l7,OUO hy the end of duly and by 

the middle of August. J3ufc the khuuf harvest niis now assuierl 
and a reduetian of the wages jiaid brought the nuinbeis downro 
4,800 in a week, so that operation-^ noie piompsiiy eontiaitcrk 
though the works icmained open till the lllfch ol Oetoher vMid the 
poorhouse was maintained £oi some time longer. It i.s impossible 
to scpaiate the fi gures o£ this and the Pihijlut distru t, as both 
were at that time united, hut altogxthor i, 537. 081 luijn, u onion 
and children, counted by daily units, wore oiupLoyod on tho 
MOiks at a cost of Its 1,08, -307, while the oorri'spom ling total 
foi the puoihouHos at Jlueilly and ihlihlutj was oh-5,35i, the 
cxpondituro amounting to Ks 11,739, oi winch the Imlk was 
provided fiom provincial fundn. The famine had little effect 
on the landowning classes, and though a considov.iiile balance 
accrued m 1877-78, the revenue was ultimafcoly collected m full. 

No further distress was ( aused by thought till 1890, when 
the comparative failure of tlu hai vests and tho almormally 
high, pi ice of lood-giains attet tod the poorer ckcises, o.cpoclally 
in the Bareilly and Nonla tahsils This result was duo maiiiiy 
to the unsatisfai.toiy natuie of the seasons in the two pie^cduig 
years, in both of which the kkarhf had almost ftiiicd, aud tlu 
rabi harvests had been but modeiate In 1899-97 both tiops 
were poor on account of the deficioat rainfall and the piiicli 
ol scarcity was lir.st felt m iSeptomlici 1898, mattui's growing 
worse as the cold weather advanced. A w idfcbprG.id epidemii ol 
fever aggravated ttie situation and roliof measures were spoodiiy 
undertaken Tho local biancU of tho chaiitable roliof fund 
expended Es. 65,303, priu-npaliy lu doles to ‘iMnl'i-nashin 
women and tha respectable poor and in grants to cultivators 
foi the purchase of cattle and seed-grain. The latter clas.s also 
received epemal advances foi the coastruction of wells amounting 
to Rs. 43,089, while the laudovvners beneiited by suspoiisions 
of the revenue to the amount of Eu 2 23 278 of vh oh Es 22 776 
\Yere ultimately remitted k or t e r hot of the indiguut tost 
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works under the eiyjl agency were started in October 1S96, 
and these were replaced in January by ordinary works undei 
the Public Works department. Tne attendanea rose to 5,765 in 
February, but than deulinod, tho works being closed on account 
ofhaivest opciations m April They wero reopened in IMay, 
but the number of labourers remained small till thj works weie 
finaUy closed at the end of July : the total expenditure up to 
that date being Rs. 45,671. Poorhouscs were established in 
Wovember and remamed open till the end of the following 
September, M*hile during the same period gratuitous lelief was 
distributed among the deserving poor at thoir homes ; but the 
numbers assisted were uuver laige, tho expaaditure oa the 
p lorhousei being Rs. 7,073 and ou other forms of relief Es, 4,973. 

8ince that date Bareilly has never sulforad from famine, 
though a certain amount of distress was caused by high piicos 
in 1890 and 1908 among the labouring classes and those in 
receipt of a low fi'ied wage. From its geogiaphical biiuafcion 
it is never liJccly to be vi.^ice I by such sovoro famines as may 
be caused by uufavoiuablc seasons in other less fortunate 
districts of tho United Provinces, A con&ideiable area is 
efficiently protected liy irrigation, the cattle can Le despatched 
without difficulty to the ample pastures of Pilibhit and the Tarai, 
and the excellent system of railways enables any local deficiency 
of food supplies to be dealt with in the most rapid manner. 

A fairly complete recoul of tho prices of i'ood-grains is 
available from the intioduciion of British rule, or rather from 
1805 onwards. Tue early figuies are those for Bareilly city only 
and consequently are consideiably higher than fcbo lates pi evad- 
ing in the ruial tracts ; but sinco 1861 they are justly leprcsenta- 
tivo of the market rates, being obtained from the averages of the 
various tahsils. The former period may conveniently be divided 
into two parts each of 28 years, for it was about 1833 that prices 
began to lise disEinctly, tho process being hastened by the great 
famine of 1S3S. The averages are vitiated to some extent by 
nhe inclusion of famine years , but this is unavoidable, since it 
IS impossible to exclude all unfavourable seasons without extend- 
ing si mila r F’eatmeut to all years of exceptional plonty dt sbouid 
be noted bo vevor that in u d days the flu tuationa were far more 
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VI .lent than at present, for the reason that meras of commumca- 
tion were extremely defective, so that little eorrcspondoncc 
existed between the prices prevailing in diffuLcnt markott, at no 
great distance a part. The development of railways has resultocl 
m the general ec[uaIiBafciou of prices throughout India and the 
old condition of affairs, under which it was possildo m 1803 f.n 
famine to be raging at Dehli, for example, when plenty reigned 
in Meerut, la now inooneeivaUe. Duiing the first period, from 
1806 to 1832 inclusive, in spite of several years of dearth, such 
as 1818, 1819 and 1S25, prices were extraoidinaiily cheap ag 
compared wiih the rates now prevailing. Wheat sold on an 
avei age at 46 05 standard sera to the rupee, tho inaKimnin being 
78 5 m 1814-16 and the mmimnn 19*05 in 1819-20 Siniilaily 
barley averaged 76*1 and hijra 58 72 sers dining tho iiciiticl, tho 
former dropping to 12S*5 in 1828-29, nhilc of the latncr 1014 
sera could be purchased for a rupee m 1810-11. Du? mg llio next 
28 years the averages w'ere much lower. Tlic only famine of 
importance was that of 1837-38, when ivliotxt and h/.jni roso lo 10 
sere ; and though there were several siibsoriucnt scabons of plenty, 
such as 1851-52, w*hen 56 sens of uheat could be purchased for a 
rupee, the general upward tendency lo shown by the moan prices, 
which averaged 39*99 sers for wheat, 68 95 for l)3,i'ley and 53 4 
for hajm. Since 1860 the rise has heon m*uch more inaikod and 
has been maintained with far greater rapidity than ivas formeily 
the case. This was attributed by Mr, Moens to the mcicased 
expenditure m the district on account of pulilic works and the 
cantonment of British troops at Bareilly ; the gicat impiovonient 
of eommnnicatio ns, facilitating the oxpo it of gtam, the im rouse 
in the population, swelled as it was by immigration from famine- 
stricken tsrutories, which took vast rpiau titles of grain from 
these parts ^ and to the extended area under cotton and ''■iigar- 
caue, with the resultant diminution of tho area devoted t,o food- 
grains. These causes have etill to be taken iiiin ai'count, 
but there are others such as the fall m the pneo of silvt r, tho 
sensitiveness of the market to tho enhanced demand for grain In 
other parts and nhe greater organisation of the grain trade, whwli 
has enabled the deeders tw control prices and to appr" priatc a 
ftiger share of the profits During the ten years ending with 
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1870 there lyeie at least thiee famines in vaiious parts of the 
United Provinces, the influence of which was strongly felt in 
Bareilly ; so that the average rates were Ingher than over hefoie, 
being 18 65 sers for wheat, 23*2 for barley, 22'98 for 21 55 
for bajra and 20-22 for gram. These rates, almormal as they 
may perhaps be considered, represented a mean rise of some 05 
per cent, on those which pi evailed during the flrst thirty yeais 
of the century. The nest decade, fiom 1871 to 1880, was 
marred by a famine towards its close, ]>ut prices were gonoially 
much easier, wheat averaging 19T1, barley 27-09, yrntr 2223, 
bajra 20-66 and gram 22 38 srrs to the rupee. Then came a 
period of great plenty, followed in 18S6 by a general rise, wdiich 
1 as been attributed in part to the gieat depreciation in the value 
of securities caused by the Russian w ai- scare j though the fact 
remains that never since that year have pi ices icturned to the old 
levels. The averages from 1881 to 1890 weie 17*27 .sers for 
wheat, 24'4 for barley, 22 92 for y itci'r, 20 38 for hf-jra and 21 31 
gram ; while the effect of the rise is illustrated by the rates of the 
next decade, when wheat averaged but 13 13, barley 18 o4, 

17-51, bajra 15 06 and. gram 16 62 sm to the rupee. Some allow- 
ance must be made doubtless for the famine of 1896-97 and the 
scarcity two years later j but apart 'from those calamities prices 
were higher than ever before. The rates, which showed a mean 
rise of about 25 per cent, above those ruling from 1861 to 1870, 
arc the maiket rates. These differ greatly fiom the prices 
realised by the cultivators, since the averages olitained for grain 
paid as rent in villages under the Court of Wards loi the second 
half of uhe decade were only 17-25 for wheat, 31 75 for barley 
and 20 5 sers for gram ; figures which to some extent illustrate 
the profits of dealers. From 1901 to 1905 the harvests were 
uniformly good and xn’ices were relatively low, the averages being 
15-02 for wheat, 22-77 for barley, 21-98 for juar, 20-42 for bajra 
and 19*2 sers for gramj but since 1906 prices have reached an 
unprecedented height and it yet roiuains to )m seen whether 
there will be any decided reversion to former rates with the 
return of favourable seasons. 

The effects of prices on rents will be discussed later- Their 
effects on wages ore very difficult to dotermine, for the reason 
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that; liWle reliable information esisba as to ihe amount paid as 
cash wages informer dajs, lu 1826 Mi\ GJyn stated that field 
labourers earned from Es. 2 to Rs, 6 per mensom, carpenters 
from Es. 5 to Es. JO and blacksmiths from Es, 5 to Es* 20,'''' 
If these figures are accurate it would certainly appear that 
wages have not iisen, but rachei have fallen eons idei ably. Thiy 
however, is inerediblo in face of the returns of 1S5S, in which 
ordinary labourers are said to earn one anna and idacksmitlis oi 
carpenters mx pica daily. By 1ST8 the rates had risen to sis pioc 
for the former and four annas for the latter class, and at all 
events it is certain that subsequent 3 'oars have witnessed a very 
Bubstaatial rise. In 190C a regular wage census was taken 
throughout the United Provinces and it was thou ascertained 
that the average cash wage for ordinary labourers tn the ruial 
tracts was fiom nine to eleven pice daily, a rate whifh appioxi- 
mates that of Budauu, is higher than that of iSliahjahanpur und 
Pilibhit, but is lower than that prevailing in the disSiicts to the 
west. As much as three annas Is paid in Bahen, where lal’ourers 
are hard to obtain, the conditions there lesembling bhoso of the 
Tarai, whore wages are consideraWy higher. Blacksmiths and 
caipenters in the villages eain from 4^ to G annas daily. In 
Bareilly itself wages are generally higher and in the case of 
aitizans less depends on custom than on the skill of the work- 
man, an expert joiner earning a large sum in the furniture 
factories. 

The great diversity of local standards of woighj is largolv 
due to the fact that at the ccaaion many kinds of rupees \vcre 
current. Naturally the most common was the Bareiliv i‘U['ee of 
1*1*9 giains, but matters were complicated hy tho existence of 
the Chandausi rupee of 171-1 grains issued by Zuhitu Khan, 
three Najibabad rupees of 173, 171 and 169-d grains, the Lucknow 
rupee of 172*3, Asaf-ud-danla’s Sher 8h(ihi rupee of 172 1 and tho 
Pariukhabad rupee of 169*2 giaims. To these were subsocpmntly 
added tho Lucknow machkhdijn' rupee of 178 and the Biatish 
standard coin of ISO grains. Tho copper coins, which have but 
recently gone out of circulation, incltitM the Lucknow 
pice of 8afdar Jan g, eamgtin rhe Bareilly. Aouia andFaudpur 
* J A. B I, p i67 
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taksils ; Ali Muhammad’s kntnrdui' pioe of 255 grains, dis- 
tinguished bv the device of a douLle-haudled dagger and current 
in NairabgaD] ; the Jaipur 01 piue of 270 giaiiis, used 

all over the district , the madhibsaJa pice of 157-5 grains ; as tvell 
as the vaiious coins minted by the East India Company. The 
local subdivisions of the pice aie the adhela or half-piee, which 
contains two clihadampt, and the damn, equivalent to half a 
clikaddvi or one-fourth of a picc In Eareilly the commonest 
weight is the pakka ser of 104 Eareilly inpees, now generally 
considered equivalent to 100 standard rupees, which gives a 
maund of 102 lbs. In all agiieultural transactions the kachcha eer 
is almost invariably employed and this is either two-fiftLs of the 
pakla n eight or else one-half^ the former ratio prevailing in the 
Baieilly, I7awabganj, Baheri and Mirganj tahsils, while the 
latter is the more usual in Aonla aud Faxidpur, For other 
aiticles besides grain the local standards differ widely. In 
pargana Eichha the kachchct ner consists of 30 Bareilly oi 33 82 
standard lupees ; in Nawabganj and Chaumahla it is 38 of the 
former and 36 46 of the latter ; in Kabar, Sirsawa, Shahi and 
Ajaon it IS 42 Bareilly rupees; m Sarauli South it is 43, lo 
Faridpur it is 60 , aud in Aonla, Saneha, Ballia, Karor and 
Sai anil North it is 52 such lupees or exactly half the paJeka, 
weight. 

In old days land was measured by a rope of 20 ganthas or 
knots^ the spia^e between, each two knots being three ilaJii yaids 
of 33 inches Theoietieally the pakka higha nas a square of 20 
knots 01 3,025 square yaids; hut theie was a loug-estahlished 
custom whereby the side of the hglta was only 19 knots, save 
for iiaksM or cabf;, ciops. which paid a special cash rent and 
were measured by a liglM of 18 knots square, these cuntainmg 
2,730 and 2,450 25 squaio yard.s i espoctively. In 1828 Mi. 
Boulcierson ordered the universal adoption of the the 19-knot higha, 
which ivas employed for settlement purposes under Regulation 
VIX of 1822 , though in actual practice the people nevei used 
the yitt/i/iia measure, but a or looal higha ol 780 square 
yaids, save in Aonla, Saneha and Ajaou, where it amounted to 
910 equal e yards or one-third of the authoilsed standard. At 
the survey of 1865 confoBion was worse oonfoimded, for in 
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Ajaon and Sarauli South the hujln employed wa^ that of 3,025 
squaie yards, while in Aonla and Saneha it was 2,4.50 and else- 
where one of 2,730 .square yards was adopted The k'ehcho 
on which the village rent-rolls were prepared, was assumed in all 
cases to bear the same proportion to the new higho, as it had 
borne to the old nreasuie of 2,730 anuara yards ; but all the while 
the kaoheha higlia in actual use from time immomonal was a 
totally distmet measure, being a square of 20 paces or qnclams 
each of which was 14 ilah. yard in length, so as to give a hachchf 
Inglui of 766 -25 square yards or oxaetly one-foui ih of the standard 
lighti of 3,025 square yards Matters were to a largo extent 
rectified at the last seltleraent, when tho standard llgha w'as 
adopted In 1874 out of 2,115 villages the old /sue/, a, 
equivalent to one-fourth of this measure, is in vogue ; but there 
are twelve other local hlglm of different .sizes. These oiiginated 
generally in the arbitrary dispositions of landlrii-ch, w-ho oithoi 
remeasured the land with their own ropes and roclconcd the routs 
accordingly or else added two hiswns to bhebig/in in tho an a in tho 
village rent-roll, which practically meant an addition of onc-tenth 
to the rental. In GO villages of Aoula and Sanoha,, a.i nhsu in one 
of Nawabganj, 3| haehcha Ughas go to the ivikka measure, each 
having an area of about SG4 3 square yauls. In 58 villa, ges of 
Faridpur, 12 of Bareilly, eight of ISTawabganj and one of Eiohha 
4|- kaclichcL go to the pahktt higha, the former being 687*5 square 
yards in extent. In 39 villages of the Aonla tahsil and in two 
of pargana Sirsawa the paklm contains 3| JcacMci biglms each 
of 806'b square yards ; while ten villages of Aonla have a higha, 
of 9o0 i7, and eight in the same tahsil have an even larger one of 
1, 008*3 square yards. On the other hand abnormally wmall bighm 
occur in some of the Bajput estates of Faridpur, eleven villages 
m that tahsil, as well as two in Bareilly and two in Kaimoganj, 
retaining a kachoha higha of 605 square yards or only one-fifth 
of the standard measure. The remaining variations are rare and m 
three mstaneea are eonfiaed to single villages, while the others 
are also limited to the Faiidpur and Kawabganj taheils. 

The prevailing rates of interest present no peculiar featuies. 
The most common loans are those given in kind to agrioultm*mta 

forseedorfood and these bearmtereatat the rate knownaa vi 
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which means the addition of 25 per cent, to the principal on 
repayment. Sometimes the higher rate of deorhtt or 60 per cent, is 
chaiged, but this is now confined to the Aonla^ Eaheri and Faridpur 
pargauas and is considered highly usurious. Occasionally, how- 
ever, the former rate is enhanced by the addition of up, wheieby 
the lender takes advantage of the fall in prices at harvest. A 
loan of grain is converted to cash terme and the interest is added 
to this amount j while on repayment the dobt is converted back 
to Itmd, so that the borrower has to pay very much more in the 
shape of principal than he over leeeived Similarly Musalmans, 
whoso religion forbids usury, stipulate for repayment not only at 
the money value, but also at a specially low rate. Cash loans 
carry interest depending on the credit of the borrower and the 
nature of the security. Where articles are pledged the rate vanes 
fiom 9 to 24 per cent, per annum, but the term is usually shorter 
than a year . where none but personal security is offered, the 
late is seldom less than 24 and often rises to 38 per cent,, owing 
to the risk involved. In large transactions the interest is much 
lower, ranging from 6 to 18 per cent., and the latter is seldom 
exacted ; while similar rates prevail m tho case of simple mortgage, 
the most common being from 9 to 12 per cent. 

The Allahabad Bank, Ld , and the Bank of Upper India, Ld., 
have branches at Bareilly and their operations have a considerable 
influence on the money market. In the rural tracts attempts were 
first made to start village banks on tho eo-opsiative credit system 
in 1901 in estates under tho Court of Wards Four societies 
weie in existoneo in 1905, but one of these was wound up in that 
year, the others being at Salehnagar, Dalelnagar and Kuaudanda. 
The two first were converted in 1906 into central banks with 
affiliated societies, while in 1907 two new societies were formed, 
one at Ondla, some five miles from Bareilly, and the other at 
Salehnagar, under the name of the K^chri bank. jReeently in 
1909 a second K^ohrl bank was started at Dalelnagar. In every 
case the bulk of the capital has been advanced by the Court of 
Wards or from external sources and the deposits are small, though 
steadily on the increase. The Dalelnagar central bank is in a 
veiy satisfactory condition, but the others experience great diffi- 
culty in obtaining qualified sccrctnnee who are not offioiala 

6 
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whileappiec at on of tlie eo opeiat veideagaiB ground Imt slowly, 
althoTigh there is erery reason to ospecl nrore j apid progress la 
the futuie. 

There are not many banldng firms of much impoidance in the 
city or other places m the diotriet, Lala Banhe Lai of Bareilly, 
the dietrietticasnrerj has a largo business, as also have hisbiothus, 
Bahn Bunaisi Das and G an esh Prasad He will he mentioned later 
in dealing with the chief landholders, as also will Kai Damodai Has 
Bahadur, one of the leading Hindus of the city, and Lala Hehi Has 
of Hunka in the Mirganj tahsil. Pandit Hoc Pam, CM,E , of 
Bareilly, who for a long time was Hiwmn in the Eewah state, has 
aaestensive hanking business and has acquired a consklorahis pro- 
perty in land and houses Seth Chandar Sen and Seth Banhc Lai 
are bankers, sugar mamifacturors and landholdeis, as aLo arc 
Kanbaiya Lai and Jagan IQath of Bareilly ; whilo f-iobardhau Has 
of Aonla owns a number of honsas and a bazai in tliai town and 
also manages a ftouiiahicg banking and gram-dealing business. 

The principal manufactures of the district outside tii© city of 
Bareilly are those of sugar and cotton cloth. Sugar is made in the 
same manner as in Moradabad and other parts of Rohilklund, 
The cultivators either boil their own rcca or juice into ffur and 
take the product to Bareilly and other markets , or more usually 
they sell it to the khandsari or refiner, who boils it into rab in 
the bels established in the villages and fehenes carries it to the 
refinwiesin the towns to be converted into /„•/(.« ad oi coarse white 
sugar. 

The manufaetme of cotton cloth is cairiod on by MuBalman 
Jiilahas and Hindu Koiis throughout tbo distmt, Loth at Bareilly 
and other towns, such as Aonla, Sarauli and Faridpur, and aLo 
inalargenambfei- of villages. Most of the stuff woven is the 
ordinary and doth, but in Bareilly itself and a few 
other places, such as tiaiaui?, the weavers produce more elaborate 
fabrics m the furm of checks and. sfenpes, floor-cloths and the like. 
A large amount of tiie country cdot’i is printed at Bareilly and 
thesmaller towns, the best work bozng cliat done on a buff giound 
for punkah frills and floor-oloths. The products .are inferior to 
those of Parrukhabdd and Lucknow, but are reckoned more 
durable and are exported in considerable b ilk ’ y dealers of 
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Moradabad and elsewhere to the Punjab. At Bareilly cotton 
ropes and v-ewctr webbing are made to some extent, ae also are 
tents : but a much more important industry is the manufacture 
of cotton (laris or carpets, which is also to be found at Aonla, 
Saranli and Faiidpur. It is estimated that about 96,000 daria 
are produced in a year, and these are for the most part sold by 
three large firms of dealers in the city, by whom they are sent to 
Calcutta, Bombay and the Punjab, though numbers are purchased 
at the fairs of Soron in Etah and Kakora in Budaun. These 
carpets are made from hand-spun yarn, which is brought by rail 
and road from Moradabad, Rampur, Sambhal and elsewhere, to be 
sold at the Friday bazar in the Qila market. The weavers are all 
Musalmans of various denominations who earn about three annas 
a day, and are usually in poor oireumstanees and are generally m 
the hands of the dealers owing to the prevalent system of advances. 
The Bareilly dans are noted for their cheapness and durability 
rather than for their design, .since they consist as a rule of plain 
stripes in various colours with few ornaments, and the best quality 
does not coat more than one rupee per square yard. Cotton pile 
carpets, generally of small size for beds and prayer-mats, aie made 
in some numbers, but the quality is inferior. The same may be 
said of the w'oollen carpets which are sometimes made in the city, 
though at the cential jail articles of a much superior description 
aie piodueed, Blankets are woven of sheep's wool in some num- 
bers, while there is a c jnsiderabla outturn at Bareilly of coarse 
woollen bags used for straining rah in the manufacture of hhand 
sugar. Work in silk is practically unknown, save that silk forms 
the foundation of silver and gold thread, which is made at Bareilly 
to a considerable extent, though the industry is in a stagnant 
condition There are some 300 wire-drawers and about the same 
number of lace weavers in the city, who usually work at their 
homes and are employed by Bania and Khattri dealers on piece- 
wages. Generally silver thread is made and gold thread is rarely 
piodueed , though there is some manufacture of imitation gold 
wire which is not gilt but is dyed yellow by the application of 
tui meric. 

There is a large industry ceiinected with work in wood at 
Bareilly Quantities of timber afe impo"te4 from PRibhit and 
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the Taiai, but most of this is intended £oi espoifc, smee tae 
Bareilly carpenters hardly ever omploy sal but work lu shisha'in, 
tun and inferior woods, as well as bamboo. The sawyers are 
Mnsalmans, but the carpenters are all Hindus, generally Barhais 
by caste. There are about 1,500 persons employed in the manu- 
facture of furniture, as a rule m workshops owned by dealers, 
the number of operatives varying from ten to 150, The furniture 
is as a general rule of inferior design and though of a sulistantial 
nature is of poor workmanship, the varnibhing being crude and 
thejoinoTy lOugh, while staining andpolfsbing arc selduna practised. 
A school of caipentry has recently been established, with the 
object of training earpentars and improving both design and 
execution. The industry in its present fom is of fairly recent 
origin, but in old days Bareilly was celebrated for its lacquered 
and gilt furniture, the distinctive feature being a decorative 
varnish laid on so as to represent! metallic foliage or tracery on a 
black or white ground: but the piainted wood-work of Bareilly 
has either disappeared or else degeneiated so as to be unworthy 
of notice. Very little wood-carving is done in the city and the 
only other industry connected with timber is the manufacture 
of country carts. 

The leather-work of the district is unimportant, though shoos 
are turned out in fair numbers at Bareilly. It is worthy of note, 
howevei, that a family of MughaJs in the city makes shagi een 
leather from pionies’ and asses’ skins, an industry which is appa- 
rently unique so far as the United Pro-tinces are concerned 
VoTk in metals is confined almost exclusively to the production 
of ordinary biass and non vessels. In old days Bareilly eliavcd 
with other towns in Rohilkhand a reputation for its matchloeks, 
but the trade of jthe armourer has long disappeared. An industry 
which is practically confined to Bareilly and the town of 
Tilhar in Shahjahanpiur is that of painting metal vessels ; it 
is still carried on to some extent and though European colours 
are generally employed the designs are ancient and distinctly 
artistic. An abortive attempt was made in 1868 to start a 
glass factory, and the only glass now made in the district is 
the crude hanoh, used for the manufacture of bangles and small 
bottles of blown giaee The pottery of the diatriet ia for the 
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most part of the ordinary type^ being made generally of the dark 
clay obtained from the bottom of tankSj which becomes a dull 
led when baked, or else of the more brittle and porous dhandkora, 
a light red or dark yellow clay, employed for small articles. For 
glazed ware a whitish clay, called pa^ert is used and in 

eveiy case river sand is commonly added to enable it to stand 
the heat of the kiln without cracking. Sometimes vessels aie 
coloured black by a mixture of lamp-black and gum, while a 
vitreous glaze, occasionally coloured yellow with ochre or red 
with borax and lod lead, is frequently adopted. Such additions 
are reserved as a rule foi ornamental articles in the form of 
huqqas, dishes, ink-pota and the like, which are made at Bareilly 
and are exported to other districts. The only factories worked 
on European lines are the construction shops of the Kohilkhand 
and Kumaun Railway and the hitherto unused premises of the Nairn 
Tal Brewery Co. Ld , which was erected near the railway station 
in 1900 to serve as a subsidiary biewery in case of emergencies. 
The export trade of the district consists almost wholly of 
agricultural produce , for the furniture and other manufactures 
of Bareilly forms but an insignificant proportion of the total 
volume. The details of the goods traffic carried by the railways, 
which embraces the great bulk of the entire trade, show that in 
1000 the exports amounted m all to 1,620,603 maunds, of ivhich 
779,970 maunds consisted of gram, and pulses, 270,063 of sugai 
and 149,200 of oilseeds. The remainder was made up chiefly of 
timber and wood, hides and skins, oils, salt and 'metals, scvcial 
of which are not produced in the district but should propeily 
come under the head of through trade The imports arc subject 
to the same qualification, for Bareilly handles much of the trade 
with Nepal and the hills. They amounted in all during the 
same year to 1,294,445 maunds, including 565,839 of gram and 
pulses, 118,241 of wood, and large quantities of metals, salt, 
stone and lime, oils and piecegoods. There is still a very consi- 
derable amount of road traffic, though much of the trade which 
was formerly borne by roads has been gradually absorbed by 
the railways as the two systems have extended 

Bareilly is a large ity but not a great commeorcial empo 
num and at all events unable to compare with Cawnpore, 
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Hattras or even Chaadausi, to vrMcIi much of the surjilus giaia 
finds its waj; though the opening of the direct railTray to 
Hathra* has made a considerable difference. The place is, k'lv- 
ever, a collecting and distributing centre of some imp >itaneo, 
especially fer the grain, sugar and eofctuu tiadc of the neigh- 
bouring country. The only utiief market of auy note h Ai.nla, 
hut thife is relatively insignificant and the loivn has a far from 
busy appeaianee. There is a nuaiber of smaller maikots. at 
which fentlLS or local gatherings aie held once or tinhe a ircok, 
and to these the villagers bring their produce, taking back the 
few cloths, metal vessels and othor small articles that thcii impei- 
feet notions of comfort require. A list of all these btiKais will 
he found in the appendix. Among the more impioitant aie those 
of Sarauli and Sheopuri in the Aonla tahsjl, which afford facilities 
for the disposal of the surplus produce of the ueigbbounng 
parganaa. That of Faridpur, hfaivabganj and Mirganj either 
finds its way direct to Baioilly or else is bought up by itinerant, 
Banjara dealers known as be^pcn'is. The Banjuias control 
almost the whole of the grain tiada in the Babori tahsd, irhero 
Baberi and Ricbha are the chief markets ; carrying the giain 
on their ponies fur sale to Kiehha, Bareilly and Haldwani, 
The experts of the Kabar and Sirsawa patgana^, howcrei, go 
either through BaUeid or else through hhahi tij Baroilly and 
Moradabad, Tho village markets arc oltec a ajuree of consi- 
derable profit to the landlords, who generally c-xaet ch’t^'ru/i, 
or dues from all gram sellers, whether rewdent-s or cthcnrise. 
Of a similar nature is the income derived at the mkhneiis or 
eattleffairs from the registiatmn fees taken in the shape of a 
small percentage on the price from each purchaser; a syficcm 
which is of great use in preventing the sale of btuien cattle. 
Such fairs are numerous , the cluef being atBaadia and Laohhmi- 
pur in Karor j at Shahi and Basai in MirganJ • at Aonla, Grurgaon, 
Mauohandpur and Beochara ui Aonla: at Harharpur Alatkali 
in Kawabganj ; and at Bichaura, Gindlmrpur, Oonha Hattn, 
Paehpera, Chachait and Baranra in Bahen. 

Another libt given in the appendix shows all tho religious 
fairs held periodically in the district. These gatherings are 
m moat cases insignificant and the attendanco la very "amall 
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Generally they are of a purely religions character and are held 
merely to celebrate the ordinary festivals of the Hindu calendar, 
such as the Dasahra or the Shciratri. Many too are bathing 
fairs, held either at the fall moon of Kaitik or at the time of the 
new moon in other mniths; while several others are held in 
honoiii of the popular saint, Bale Mian, elsewhere known as 
Ghazi Mian or Saiyid Salar Masaud, who according to tradition 
was one of the eailiest Mnsalman invaders, iuit lias come to be 
associated in some manner with the sun-god His festival 
takes place on the first Sunday in Jeth, when large crowds ass m- 
ble at PiL'bahora in the Bareilly tahsil and at Knhha The 
chiof fairs in the district are the Ramlila gatherings at Surkha 
in Karor and at Baheri, each being attended by some 15,000 
persons ; while the same festival is celebrated by large numbers 
at Kawabganj and Fatehganj East, The principal bathing fails 
aie at Raipur Lokman and Xagana Kalan in Faridpur, though 
seveial others aie held on the banks of the Ramganga in the 
Karor and Ballia parganas. Others which deserve mention are 
the Sheoratii fairs at Maheshpur in Kawabganj and at Semkhoia 
inRichhaj as well as the Musaltnan gatheiing an Faridpur knoun 
as the Basi fair and that in honour of Chiragh All Sliah at 
Senthal. The great assemblages during the Miiharram at 
Baieilly, Aonla and elsewhere, like the Ids and other festivals, 
can hardly be described as fans, being wholly religious lu 
chaiacter , but the larger Hindu fairs onnbinc piety and business, 
serving as occasions for a considerable amnmt of made for 
pedlars and travelling dealers. 

In several respects means of communication are admirable. 
The headquarters of the district are centrally situated and aio 
connected by the various lines of railway with every tahsil, 
while three of the five outlying tahsils stand on good metalled 
roads. On the other hand the numbei of unmetalled roads is 
relatively small and many of them are of little use during the 
rains, while there are several large tracts of country which are 
served by no roads and where the villagers have to depend on 
rough and unservicoablo tracks for the coni'eyanee of their 
agricultural produce to the market Such are the north-east 
of the Bahen tahsil the south of Nawabganj the north west 
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of Baieiily and ih<i south west of Fa idj ur, an o\'aininafcion ol 
the max shov\iBg esfcensire hlanka in crory ease. Nevertheless 
an immense iDjpi'ovesaent has been efftcfcd since the introdne- 
tion of British rule, especially during the last forty years. Is 
early days roads were not only few and far between, imt of an 
execrable description : there was no provision for rheii mainten- 
ance and repairs were earned out only on fcbo rare occasions 
when a governor of more than ordinary energy devoted some 
attention to their improvement. Under the Eo’iilks there seem 
to have been in existence roads from Baieilly to tSaiauli and 
Samhhal on the west, with a bianc-h to Aonla and J3udaun, from 
Bareilly to Shahjahanpnr and from Baieiily to Pilihbit After 
the cession an endeavour to make the landowners rebpousible for 
the upkeep of roads passing through their estaies proved a 
failure, and despite the frequent complaints as to tho deplniablo 
absence of facilities for communication, iittio was done till the 
imposition of a road coss at the first regular settlement and iho 
formation of a road and ferry fund committee to administer the 
proceeds. Under the auspices of this body the old roads vvore 
realigned and improved, while many new lines were oponed 
oat ; but all the routes were treated as local and no metalled 
road seems to have been laid till after the hlutuiy. Then tho 
construction of the Eohilkband trunk road from iforadahad to 
Bareilly and Fatehgaih, with a branch from Miranpnr Katra 
to Sbahjahanpur. was underkiken as a military work, while not 
long after the roads from Bareilly to Naini Tal, Budann and 
Pilibhit were re-made and metalled, While thi.s piocesn was 
going on the railway sy.stem was gradually extended to this 
district, and from 1873 onwards progress has bem Steadily 
maintained. 

The Oudh and Rohilkhand State Baihvay was opuned 
between Shabjahanpur and Faridpur in September 1873, the 
section between the latter place and Bareilly being completed 
two mouths later. The main lino as originally constructed ran 
from Bareilly to Aonla, Chandauei and Moiadabad, the vanoas 
sections being opened at different dates in 137S. Tho present 
mainline, taking the direct route to Moradabad through Eampnr 
was thrown open to trafSe on the Stii of June 1894 having been 
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eompleied in little over two years. The total length of the main 
line in this district is some 46 mileSj and the stations are 
at Fatehganj East, Pitambai pur or Faiidpur, Rasuija, Bareilly^ 
Maheshpur, Ataria, Bhitanra, Dhaneta and Nagaria Sadat or 
MirganJ. On the bianch to Chandausi there are stations 
at Basharatganj and Aonla, while that of Kai engi almost touches 
ihe district boundary, though acrnally situated in Budauo. 
The Lucknow-Bareilly State Railwaj'' runs from the Bareilly 
station westwards to Bareilly City, and then turns north to 
SliahamatganJ, where it is Joined by a short branch from the 
grain siding in the east of the eity. Fi om ShahamatganJ, formerly 
known as the Central Jail station, the line maintains the same 
diieetion as far as Bhojupura, whence it bends to the north-east, 
passing through the stations of Senthal and Nawabganj on its 
way to Pilibhit. The section between the latter plaeo and 
Bareilly was opened on the 15th of J^’ovember 1S84, the length 
of line in this district being some 28 miles. This railway, which 
is of the metre-gauge, was taken over in an unfinished state by 
the Bohilkhand and Kiimaon Railway Company, which by the 
l2th of October 1884 had completed the line from Bhojupuia to 
Kathgodam. The latter railway runs m a northerly direction 
for some 25 miles from Bhojupura to Amdanda on the district 
boundary, through the stations of Atamara, Peoianian, Eichha 
Road and Baheri. In 1903 the Company obtained sanction to 
build the long contemplated railway from Baieiliy to Soron, the 
object being to couple up its system and that of the Bengal and 
North' VFcstern Railway with the Bombay-Baroda and Central 
India Railway, so as to secure the uninterrupted transit of freight 
ears without break of bulk from northern India to the sea-ports 
of Bombay and Karachi. The line follows the course of the 
Chandausi branch of the broad-gauge system as far as the bridge 
over the Eamgauga at Akha. Thenee it turns towards the south- 
west, through the stations of Bamiana and Makiandpur or 
Bhamora, into the Budaun district, the line having been opened 
for traffic since the beginning of 1906. The Ramganga bridge 
IS the only important structure of the kind in this district. It 
was completed in June 1874 at a cost of Rs. 15,75,177, of which 
the major portion was devoted to protective and training worka 
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b i 5 {u thei evpejiA fcaro has recentlj been .iicmrcd m renewing 
the gilders aud adapting the bridge to the requiiementa of the 
metre-gauge line Ii, haa a total larigtliof 2,2,71 feet and consists 
of S2 spans, one of 72 and the lest of 50 feet iu clear. 

Tue roads of the district eoiae under two main rak'goiies, 
provincial and local, tiie former being maintained, by the PuMm 
Works department from provincial resmnues, 'while the upkeep 
of the latter is debited to the local funds administored by the dis- 
trict board, Under the former heading come the mam load, s 
from Bareilly to Nairn Tal, to Moradabad and hlecrut, to Budauii 
and Kasgauj, and to Miranpur Katra, vhente roads lead tobhah- 
jaliaopur and to Fatehgarh. Tim romaiDder consist of short 
approaches from these Jiighways to tiio various railway stations* 
All these roads are metalled excepit the poviion of tho Moradabad 
road west of the Sankiia Inidgo, which has boon abandoned as a 
metalled road for many yeaxs^. and tho tn o i hiIwav fcodei'6 ou 
this portion at Bhitanra and Mirganj, 

A list of all the roads in the district will bo foiiucl in tho 
appendix, The provincial loads have an aggregate length of 
about 105 miles ; It hile of the local load.^ somo 3d miks are 
nietalied, S4 miles belong to the second-class and 10T5 to tho 
thud, while thore Is one abort fifth-class road throo miles in length. 
The only impoitant metalled roads aro those from Burmlly to 
Pilibbit and from Aonia to Budaun Of the unmotallod xo*i,(I ,3 
the chief are those from Bareilly and Paridpur to Bistilpur, fiom 
Bareilly to Aonia, with a branch from Aliganj to Shuopmu and 
garanb ; from SarduU To Aonia and Bhamora, and from Dahori 
to Eudarpur on the north-west, to Shalu and the SanlBia bridge 
on the south-west and to Pihbhit through Eicbha on the .south- 
east. The position of all the roads may be seen by rofeuing to 
the map. The list doss not include munic ipal and town roads 
nor the numerous crosa-country tracks from village to village, 
wiiich are practicable only in fair weather. The northern half 
of the district is so intersected by a network of streams and 
WAterc,ourses that traffic becomes nest to impossiblo on all save 
the few bridged roads, and m.many places the canal banks afford 
the only practicable paths. The funds available for tha anmetal 
led roads aie too small to admit of etfootive repairs m all I’asos, 
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amounting to Es. 20 per mile for those of the second and Rs. 10 
for those of the tliird-elasSj excluding a lump allotment of some 
Es. 3,000 for bridges and culverts. Though matters are far 
better in the southern parganas, the latter contain few bridges of 
any note. The eastern Bahgal is hpanned by a masonry bridge 
on the Pihbliit road, which crosses the Xakatia in a similar 
manner, The Shahjahanpur load was formerly carried over 
these rivers in the same way, hut the old masoniy Inidge at 
Tatehgaiij has been destroyed by floods and that over the Eakatia 
was replaced not long ag’o by an non structure. On the Aonla 
road is a masonry bridge ereetjd over the Aiil uiar Madaura by 
Pateh Khan Khansaman, one of the Rohilla leaders , and that 
Over the Sankha on the Moradabad road appears to have survived 
from the days of native rule. Other bridges are those over the 
Deoraniau on the Moradabad and Kami Tal roads, that ov^er the 
Pangaili on the PilibhiL road aud the wooden bridge over the 
Kawab Nadi on the way to Aonla, 

The larger livers are usually crossed by pontoon-biidges 
01 by feiries. On the Eamganga there are pontoon bridges at 
the Idgah-ghat on the Aonla load and at Saidaruagai on the road 
to Budaun; while boat -bridges are maintained, save daring the 
lainSj at Sarauli, Kiara and Qaduganj Kagaria Of these the 
Sardarnagar crossing is maintained by the Public Works depart- 
ment, which also keeps up tlio pontoon-bridge over the tiro con- 
tiibutary streams of the Dojora on the Moradabad road and that 
at Patehganj on the load to Shahjahanpur There aie boat- 
bridges over the Bahgul aud Kailas on the road fiom Bareilly to 
Bisalpur and over the former river between Paridpur aud Bisal- 
pur. These are leased annually by the district board, which 
deiivcs a fair income from these sources A In addition to these 
boat-lnidges, ■which are usually replaced by ferries during the 
rains, there is a large number of private femes over the various 
rivers, for which reference must be made to the list given in the 
appendix. 

There is a provincial staging bungalow at Bareilly, siouated 
near the post-office in the cantonment. On the provincial roads 
there are inspection houses at Thiria, Faridpur, Bhamora and 

* Appeadn, table XV 
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Deoraa^an while military eneaiupiEg-grouncIs are maiiitaiBed at 
^ai^‘hgaI^j East. Faridpar,Fafceligaaj Weet and Miiganj bctiyeea 
Shahjabanpur and Moradabad ; at Bhojupura. Deoranian and 
Baheri cm the route to Naim Tal j a«d at Alampui' near Bbamora 
on tho roadto Budanu- Localencamping-giouiidsareatliithaiira 
and ISTawabgaiij on the Pilibbit road, but the only local bungalow 
IS at Aonla. The district board maintains yaniw at Aonla, 
Bhojupura, Deoraii'an, Baheri and Bhamora. In addition to the 
bungalows noticed above there are several belonging to the Canal 
dcpaidmoiit; mention of which has lioon made on an earlier page. 

The Bahgiii was at one time a navigable river for small boats 
as far as Nawabgauj, but this has long become a thing of the 
past owing to the great reduction in the volume of tho stream 
brought about by tha extension of canals. The liamganga is still 
navigable, but it has dropped out of use as a highway and boats 
are seldom to be seen on its wmters. though bambou lafis are 
sometimes floated down the nver towards tho Ciaugos. 
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A partial census of the populatiun was attempted between 
1828 and 1830 by Mr. Bouldeison, then engaged in settlement 
operations under Piegulatiun VII of 1822; but this eonceined 
only 412 villages situated in all parts of the district and left the 
towns altogether out of account. The results arethciefore worth- 
lesSj save that they show an aveiage density of 325 persons to 
the square mile in the rural tracts. The general census of 
1847-43 was of little more value, since the enumeiafcion was 
conducted on the crudest principles through the agency of the 
police and even the distinction of sex was disregarded. More- 
over it is not possible to ascertain the population of the district 
as it now stands, since the returns are given by tahsila and 
pargana Eichha was then combined with Jahanabad, now in 
Pilibhifc. Excluding \;his pargana the total was 740,669, giving 
an aveiage density of 625 to the square mile, A more careful 
and scientific census was that of 1853, when the district con- 
tained 976,068 inhabitants, of whom 458,478 were females. 
The total is that of the component parganas of the present 
district, but the area was then larger, as it still included the 
tract given to the Eawab of Rampur after the Mutiny. There 
were 743,146 Hindus and 231,913 Musalmans and others, while 
the average density was 685 to the square^ mile ; the highest 
rate being 844 in the Bareilly tahsi], followed by 590 in Mirganj, 
671 in Aonla, 546 in Baheii, 505 in Nawabganj and 407 in 
Earidpur. 

By 1865 the tahsils had assumed their present form and 
those now in Pilibhit constituted distinct subdivisions. The 
census of that year showed marked improvement over its pre- 
decessors, details as to castes, occupations and the like heing 
tabulated for the first time. The total number of inhabitants 
was l,003,089j of whom 460,743 were females, the former figure 
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anekdrog 776 627 Hijjdug and 2'>e4e2 Jlttsaimans K,tid others 
Tho .nean deasity was 635 per square ihtIo and ovcry tahsi 
showed a large increase, excepting oJ: eom-se ItEirganj, bhougl 
even there the rate per square mile ^yss mueh highor than Siefore 
averaging 054; winch was surpassed only t)y Bareilly with y2l. 
Of the others Aonla had 611, -Baheri 576, Kawaiigauj 565 and 
Faridput 464, the relative position renaming analtered 

Puring the nest seven years the increase was maintained^ 
in spite of seveial poor seasons and a heavy ilcath-rato from 
fever and epidemic disease. The ctnsas of 1S72 gave a total 
of 1,015,841; of whom 472,431 wore females, the average density 
being 042 to the square mile. The increase, howoimr, had not 
boon general, for in the Bareilly tahell the lace had dropjiod 
to 901 and in Baheri to 572, >yJ'iilo hlirganj had romaiued almost 
statioaary with a density of 6oo. Klso where progress had been 
rapid, tho number of persons pei square mile neing io G41 
in Aonla, to 502 in Iskwabgauj and to 4S1 in Faridpui . This 
census was far more elaborate than any of tho earlier enumer- 
ations, and was probably more acearate, in spite of several 
defects of method which in later years threw suspicion on the 
results obtained. Classified by religions there were 784,109 
Hindus, 230,082 Musalmans and S50 of other religions. 

The dominant featuie of the ensuing ten yeais was the 
gieat famine of 1877-78, which was accompanied with and 
followed by an excessive mortality from sickness. Although 
Bareilly suffered to a consideiable extent, the calamity failed 
to arrest the giowth of the population, and at the coimus of 
1881 the distiicfc contaiced 1,030,936 inhabitants, of whom 
482,926 W 016 females. Out of the whole number 790,300 were 
Hindus, 237,996 Musalmans and 2,031, of other inhgions, 
principally Christians, The average density for the entire 
district was t>52 to the square mile, but the increase had not 
been shared by all parts abfee Owing to the picssnre of 
famine N'awabganj and Faridpur exhibited n marked deciino, 
the figures dropping to 529 and 446 respootively ; while the 
moisler tracts of Baheri and Mirganj had gaine^l largely, owing 
in considerable measure to immigration from less fortunate 
paita, the rate being 633 in the former and 677 in the latter 
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tahsil. Bareilly too showed a substantial increase, with a 
density of 922, but Aonla exhibited little progicss, the aveiage 
xn that subdivision being (14G. The distiict at this time con- 
tamed 1,923 inhabited ton ns and villages, of which 1, TGI had 
less than 1,000 peisons apiece, while those wdth a population 
esceoding 5,000 were Bareilly, Aonla, Siiauli and Faridpur. 

The following decade was characterised by general pios- 
perity and the population continued to increase, although, as 
on every previous occasion, the distribution of the increment 
was very uneven. The noithern tahsils of Baheri and Mirganj 
experienced a somewhat heavy decline and Aonla was found to 
have suffered to a certain extent ; but the rest of the district had 
gained rapidly, the Bareilly tahsil in particulai showing a re- 
markable expansion with the growth of the city, while Nawab- 
ganj and Faridpur had made good their losses of former years. 
The total population was 1,040,949, including 485,829 females, 
and of the whole number 789,603 wcie Hindus, 245,039 Mu- 
salmans, 5,271 Christians and 778 of other religions. The 
average density was now 059 per square mile, the Bareilly tahsil 
coming first with 963, while next followed Aonla and Mirganj 
with 640, Baheri with 600, Hawabganj wdth 563 and Faridpur 
with 480. The number of towns and villages was 1,934, of 
which 1,773 contained less than 1,000 inhabitants apiece, the 
towns with populations exceeding 5,000 being the same as 
before, 

M'hereas hitherto the district had been almost unique in 
showing an increase at every enumeration fioia 1S47 onwards, 
the 1 ate of mcremont had been but moderate, averaging about 
17,000 in each ten years. During the decade ending with 1901, 
however, the rate of increase exceeded anything observed pre- 
viously, in spite of the famine of 1896-97. A similaidy rapid 
giowth was to be seen in all the distiicts to the west, but the 
expansion in Bareilly is the more remarkable for that Shah- 
jahanpur had remained in a stationary condition, while Pilibhit 
and the Tarai to the north experienced very heavy losses. The 
total population in 1901 was 1,090,117, showing an increase 
of 49,168 and giving an average density' of 690 to the square 
mile, a figure which is exceeded only m Lucknow, Fyzabad, 
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Bara Banki and a few of the eastern districts The presence of 
a large city must of course be taken into account, but even if 
this be omitted the average is Gll‘4, which is surpassed only by 
Meerut of all the districts of the Moerufc, Agia and Eohiikhaud 
divisions. The lato is 1,050 m the Bareilly tahsil, and then 
come Aoiila and Mirganj with 692, iNawabganj with 675, Baheii 
with 561 and Faridpur with 518. From these figures it will bo 
seen that the south and west of the district had advanced vtiy 
lapidly, while tho only tahsil to osinbit a decline was Bahen, 
a tract which at all times is peculiarly susceptible to variations 
in the rainfall and contains the lowest proportion of stable 
eulDivation. 

In 1901 there were altogether 1,936 inhabited towns and 
villages, but apart fiom Baioilly itself the district possesses 
few places of any size. Aonla is a large hut scattered town 
with many traces of departed, grandeur, and besides this Faridpur 
alone contains over 5,000 inhabitants. The other towns arc for 
the most part decayed Muhammadan qrishob- of little eommorcial 
01 other importance. The entire urban population, including 
that of several places which aie merely styled towns by courtesy, 
amounted at the census to 10‘7 per cent, of the wliolo, and 
nearly three-fourths of this belongs to the city of Bareilly itself. 
Of the villages 1,293 had less than 500 inhabitants and 45S less 
than 1,000, the average population being 497, while the great 
majority are very much smaller They are of the usual typo 
found throughout Rohilkhand, consisting of clusters of mud- 
built huts with thatched roofs, round the more pretentious 
dwellings of the zmimdars. Hamlets arc numerous, but as a 
rule the mawsas arc small and the bulk of the houses are con- 
gregated in a single site. 

According to the vital statistics of the ten years preceding 
the census a gain of 70,573 persons was antieipatod. Allowance 
must no doubt be made for defective registration, especially in 
the ease of deaths, but at all events it is clear that tho district 
experienced a considerable loss on account of migration. It 
appeared that 89*02 per cent, of the population were born in the 
district, the great bulk of the remainder hailing from adjacent 
territories, but this proportion was very much higher than m 
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1881, so that the gain fiom immigration was almost insignificant. 
On the other hand, of all the poi&ons lioin in Eareilly who were 
enumeratod in India 12 53 per cent wero found in othei districts 
or provinces ; but unfortunately no corresponding figures aio 
available for ISOl, so that it is impossible to estimate the amount 
of the loss during the ten years in question. In the districts 
of Budaun, Piiibhit and Nami Tal and m the Sampur state no 
fewer than 101.000 natives of Bareilly weie enumerated, and it 
is certain that very many of these left tho district between 1891 
and 1901, tho constant flow of cultivators to the Tarai paiganas 
in particular being maintained principally from the northern 
tahsils of Bareilly. Theie is veiy little colonial or foreign 
emigration, though every year small numbers go to ISTatal, the 
West Indies and elsewhere. 

Of the whole population 585,304 were males and 504,813 
were females. This disproportion of the sexes is no unusual 
feature in the western districts of the United Provinces, and in this 
respect Bareilly closely resembles the rest of Eohilkhand, as 
well as the Meerut division and the north-west of Oudh. The 
pioportion of females to tho entire population is 46'3l per cent. 
This is identical with that of Shahjahanpur, lower than 
that of Biidaun and the Tarai, but somewhat higher than in 
Eampur, Piiibhit and Moradabad The local variations are 
inconsiderable, but correspond with the different rates prevailing 
in contiguous districts. Thus the highest proportion is 47 2 m 
the Mirganj tahsil, and next come Aonla and Baheri with 4G 6, 
Nawabganj with 4G’2 and lastly Bareilly and Paridpur with 45'8 
per cent. It appears that the disproportion has always existed, 
but the remarkable feature is that in former days it seems to have 
been less pronounced than at piesent, whereas in almost all 
other districts there has been a tendency for females to increase 
more rapidly than males. In 1853 tho former numbered 47-02 
per cunt, of the population ; at the next two enumerations 46'S ; 
in ISSl, it is true, the figure lose to 46 8 ; but in 1891 it was 
46 6 and at the present time it is lower than ever Some 
allowance must perhaps be made for concealment, but otherwise 
the only accidental reason is to be found in em grat‘on sin c t’ e 
major ty of the emigrants arc females Baredly like Moradabad 
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a,nd a isw other distrietSj providing more biides for other 
parts than ir receives from vritliout. Such considerations, 
however, do not affect the general law, resting on eoiiditions at 
present unknown, that the races of the western districts pioduce 
fewer females and consequently increase less rapidly than ihose 
of the eastern tracts of the United Provinces. 

The population in 1901 compiised 819,711 Hindus, 261,492 
Musaimans, 7,148 Ohristiaus and 1,766 others. Disregarding the 
minor reiigions for the moment, we thus find that 75 i 9 per oent. 
of the people are Hindus and 23 99 per cent, are Musalmims, The 
latter proportion is high and is exceeded in fetv districts, those 
with a larger Muhammadan element being Moradabad, Bijacr, 
Saharanpur, Muyaffarnagar and Haim Tab The distribution 
of Musalmans varies in the different labsils. Haturally enough, 
Bareilly comes drst with 88' I por cent., and then follows Bahon with 
33'1 ; hut the other tahsils contains a smaller luoportion than llie 
district as a whole, the figures being IS’S for Mirganj, 18*3 for 
Hawabganj, IT'S for Aoulaand only 14'04 per cent, for Faridpui, 
As is almost invariably the case the Musalmans have increased 
much more rapidly than their Hindu ueighboui s. They have lost 
less by couversionto other ereods, but at the same time they hat'o 
added little to thaii* numhors by prosolytism, and their relative 
gain must be attributed to thoir greater fertility and longevity, 
resulting from a more liberal diet, as well us possibly to their 
greater material prosperity us a wholo. In ISBd the proportion 
of Musalmans to tho entire population was 22-5, and this roso 
to 22'7 in 1872, to 23-09 in J8S1 and to 2o’d6 ren ycais later. 

The Hindu religion is iu most cases of that vague and 
undefined kind which is eharaoteristie of the creed goncrallv. 
The attempt made in 1901 to ascertain the special forms of 
uorship and belief provod a failure, for the reason that the 
great mass of the Hindus adhere to ao particular dogma or 
pjesentation of the deity. Some 33 per cent, were recorded as 
monothGiists, the propoition being much lower than in Budaun or 
Pilibhit ; but it is very doubtful whether the term can be takan to 
imply morn than the admission of the belief in a single Supreme 
Being, Only 2-8 per cent, wore entered as Sandies and 2-7 per 
Ofeuti. as ViW&hnav'ku &1 owing that an a rule the Hindu is 
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not content to pronounoo definitely in favour of any paiticular 
sect but prefers a non-eomniitial attitude and a oomprehensiv© 
pantheism. 

Ae the last census representatives were found of no fewer 
than 7'i different castes. e.toiuding snbdiviaionSj while in the ease 
of 523 persons no oastc was specified. In 37 instances, howevei-, 
the number of persons did not amount to 1,000, and in 22 of 
these it was less tlian 100 ; while not anfrequently the distine- 
tioR i)efcween easbes ia purely nominal. Still there were IS castes 
with more than 10,000 members apiece and, several others occur 
in considerable strength. No easto is actually peouliar to the 
district and in fact, though some are found in unusual numbers, 
the ea.st6 distribution presents few unoommon features and the 
Hindu population is generally representative of the western 
divisions of the United Provinces, A noteworthy fact perhaps 
is the preponderance of low caste cultivators, a description which 
applies to the five strongest castes, who together aggregate 47-65 
per cent, of the total Hindu population 

The foremost place is taken by the Chamars, wlio numbered 
100,328 persona or 12 24 per cent, of the Hindus. They are 
relatively most niimerous in tho Faridpur tabsil, but they are 
found everywhere as geneiai labourers or cultivators, in many 
cases hired by Brahman and Eajpat tenants, the laws of whose 
caste forbid them from handling the plough or doing heavy manual 
labour in the fields Tiiere are many subdi visions of Cbarnars, 
hut most of thoso f juni ia this district go by the name of 
Chamkatia, which lefezs to their traditional oecupution of 
skinning and tanning hides, while the rest are mainly Jatwas, 
who have some unevplained conneetiou with the Jats, or else 
Eaidasis, who derive their name from a Chamkatia saint named 
Bai Das. 

The Kumis numbered 93,667 persons or 11 '41 per cent, 
of the Hindu population. They take the leading place in the 
Bareilly and Naiyabganj tahsils, but they occur in strength 
throughout the district eseept; in Aouia, where hardly any of this 
caste are to tefound, They are agriculturists of a high order, and 
their industry is proveibial: in their field work they receive 
much assistance from their womenfolk Most of the Kumi* 
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style tbomse^cs Gangapari^, a purely gcogiaphical name; 'ivhilo 
others are Ka nauji as and oLhcis again aie -JadunS; the latter 
asserting a Rajput origin. The Ivurmis with the Tvisans and 
Muraos form the backbone of the cultivating cominunity in this 
district and their presence in so large numbers is a factor of 
matemi importance in the economic condition of the country. 

The Muraos are rather market gardeners than general 
cultivators, but they are responsible foi much of the .sugarcane 
and opium cultivation, confining their attention to the more 
valuable crops. They aie very numerous in the Aoiila and 
Bareilly tahsils, and they almost monopolise the rich lands in 
the immediate vicinity of the city. The Muraos are practically 
identical with the Kaehhis and Malis, vkilc sometimes tlioy go 
by the name of Eaghban. Altogether rhey numbered 77,024 
persons or 9 S9 per cent, of the Hindus^ the total being exceeded 
only in Budaun. They belong for the most part to ihe Saksena 
and Haidiya subdivisions, the former deriving their origin from 
Sanldsa in Farrukhabad, while the latter refer.s to the oulfciva* 
tion of hald'h or turmeric. 

The Kisans are a cultivating caste and are almost wholly 
confined to Rohilkhand and the Farrukhabad district, but they 
aie for all practical purposes the same as ike familiar Lodhs of 
other parts, and this is shown by the fact that their principal sub- 
division in this district is the Patanha, a well known sub-caste of 
the Lodhs. They take the foremost place among all the Hindu 
castes in the Aonla and Mirganj tahsils,' hut are relatively 
scarce in the eastern x>arts of the district. ^ILth tlie Lodhs they 
numhered 71,979 persons or 8-78 per cent, of the Hindus, a figure 
which IS exceeded in few other parts of the United Provinces. 

Kahars again are exceptionally numerons, especially in the 
Bareilly and Aoala tahsils Moat of them are cultivators, bub 
they are also found as general labourers, domestic seivants and 
fishermen, One of their special oeenpations, that of carrying 
litters, 18 almost extinct, bub the Kahar is still a most useful 
member of society, for every Hindu can drink water drawn by 
him. They numbered 55,S6S persons or {)-S2 per cent, of the 
Hindus- the great majority belongmg to the Bathma Huhdivia oi 
which IB eaid to have come from the ancient city of Bravasti, 
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while the reat are mainly Turais, a name which occurs m many 
districts. 

The Brahmans liolung for the must part to the Sanadh sub- 
divtsion; lyhioh also prevails in Biidaun, They aie of somoiihat 
lower rault than the Gauvs and Kanaujias, from whum the 
[uilk of the remainder are drawn, but tliey claim to represent 
a branch of the latter. Altogether Brahmans numbered 47,831 
persons or 5 84 per cent, of the Hindus, and are most numerous 
in the Bareilly and Aonla tahsils. In additu m to their priestly 
functions they are landuwners, money-lenders and agriculturists, 
but they are indifferent husbandmen and depend largely on 
hired labour. 

According to the returns of the last census there were 
45,984 Ahars, principally in the Faridpur, Bareilly and. Aonla 
tahsils; but there seems to have been si>me confusion between 
them and the Ahirs, of whom 7,054 were enumerated in Faridpur 
and Aonla alone Save in these two tahsils the two castes appear 
to be inextricably intermingled. The Ahars are more numerous 
in Budaun, whence they spread into this district. They are a 
stuidy and independent body of cultivators, always noted for 
then tarbulenee and their addiction to cattle-thoft. The Ahirsare 
cowherds by tiaditiun, but mist of them are engaged in cultiva- 
tion. Bith castes came from the west, and the Ahars state that 
they are by origin Rajputs of the Jadon raeo. In either case 
theio are innumerable subdivisions, but none of these possesses 
any special importance 

Tlio Koris or Hinlu weavers numbered 44,326 souls and 
more than half of these belonged to the Bahcri and Nawabganj 
tahsils. Many of the Koris practise their traditional industry, but 
in most oases they are cultivators and general labourers. They 
seem to be an occupational caste derived from various sources, 
but almost all of those resident in this district belong to the 
Khangare subdivision, which does not seem to Im found elsewhere, 
though they have possibly some connection with the Khangars of 
Bundelkliand. 

The total number of Rajputs was 38,340 in 1901, and of 
these 15 0“1 belonged to the Aonla tahsU while the bulk of the 
remainder were found in Bareilly and 1 andpar They o vn a 
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iaige share of the laad and. arc found throughout thr' distiict as 
cultivators^ bat they arc littlo superior to the Brahmans in tins 
capacity and most of the proprietary commamtics are in poor 
eircumstauces. The clans mto which the Rajputs are divided 
are innumerable, but a few of the more impoitanfc deserve men.- 
tion. There were 7,012 fhauhans, almost half of whom belonged 
to the Aonla tahsd, but they occur in consjdeiablo strength 
everywhere. Many of these Ohaulrans are not Rajputs at all, 
but are members of a tribe of low-caste cultivators who abound 
in Moiadabad and Bijnor and are very .similai to the Khagis 
of those districts and Budauu, in spite of their alleged descent 
from the ancient rulors of Delili. On the otliei hand there is 
A group of 81 villages on the Budaun bordoi which is said to 
have been colonised by true Chauhans from Etiih and Mainpuii, 
who entered Rohilkhand between 1500 and 15 70 and, after occu 
pying Bisauli in Bndaun, spread thencu into Aonla The Kateh 
rias, 7,412 persons xu all, aia found piincipally in Aonla, hut 
there are large numbeis in Faiidpui, Bareilly and Baheri. This 
elan appears to have derived its appellation from Ivatehr, the 
old name of Rohilkhand, and held the country till the days 
of Rohilla supremacy. They figure constantly in the history 
of the district, and thair traditions state that one Ehim Sen, a 
Surajbansi Rajput of Benares, retired to Ijaklinaur in the pie- 
sent Rampur state about the time of the Musalman conquest 
His descendants acquired Aonla and subsequently subdued tlio 
aboriginal tribes between the Ramganga and the Dcoha, while 
latterly their headquarters were at Shishgarh, The Tomais 
numbered only 384 persons, but this does not include the 
celebrated Janghara clan, which is uudouhtodly of Tomar 
origin and in 1891 had 5,163 representatives in this district. 
Settling in Salempur of Budaun they extended their conquests 
over part of Shahjahanpur in 1388, and thonce advanced into 
the Bisalpur pargana of Pilibhit. They are most numerous in 
the Faridpur and Bareilly tahsils, where they still letain a large 
amount of their ancient possessions. The Rathors, 2,570, are 
found mainly in Aonla, Baheri and Faridpur. They came into 
this district from Shahjahanpur and tradition stated that one 
Samp Singh colonised a large tract of fonat land m the north 
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about 300 yeaiis ago iho Gaui 8 i nown for dasimetion as 
KateJi la Gauis, appear to be immigrants fiom the east aad 
to have spread over the eouutry from Sbahjabanpur aud Hardoi, 
There wore 2;504 pei'sons of this elan at the last ceus^nsj and more 
than half o£ these -were found in the Aouia tahsii, while the 
lest are scattered over tho distiivt. The 2,300 Sotabansis were 
found with comparatively few exceptions in the Mirganj and 
Bareilly tahsils and are 5a all probability an offshoot of the 
Hardoi bianeli of tha clan* The Gautams, 787, helung mainly 
to Aonia, Bareilly and Miiganj, and are said lo have come from 
Algal in Fatehpur, the seat of a very ancient; Gautam princi- 
pality. A colony appears to have settled in Budaiiu and thence 
to have spread into this district* So too did the Baia, i*429, 
W'ho are most minierous in the Baicilly and Aonla tahsils. They 
claim conneutxon with the Bais of the Unao and Rai Bareli 
district, and their fist settlement in those piarts was in the tract 
called Baiswara, between the Ganges and theMaljawainBudaan. 
The Bargujara, G'2S, came into this district fiom Moradabad 
and the west, and ate uonseq^uenlly found piincipally in the 
Aonla and Mirganj tahsils 5 while the Bhadaurias, 482, are more 
widely distributed and are the descendants of imraigranta from 
the poor and often famlne-stiickeii-eountry between the Jumna 
and the Chambal in the Agra district. Ho other clan is of any 
importance, except the Baehhile, 740. who for the most part 
belong to the Bareilly and ifaiidpur ta'iwls and migrated hither 
from western Oudb. Besides these we liiid small nuaihera of 
Chandela, Panwars, Kachhwahas, Soiankhis, Sikarwars, Baik- 
wara and many others, whose presence is clue gunerally to inter- 
marriage with the predominant clans. 

The Barhais, carpenters and joiners by trade, are unusually 
numerous in this district, having a total of 21,442 persons 
or 2'02 per cent, of tho Hindu population There are her© 
comparatively few 3 IusaImon members of the caste, in oon- 
tradistinccion to Moradabad, where almost all tho Barhais 
have orabraced Isiam. They are evenly distributed over the 
district, but are somewhat stronger in Bareilly than else- 
where, being there employed m the large furiiilute-makmg 
establishments. There aie many sabdivisions of the cast©, bat 
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the majority of the Barhaia here describe themselves as 
Mathaiias. 

The Banias form aa imj[)Oifcaat soetioii ot the Hindu com- 
munity, numbering 21,13! pmanna. of ^\hon^. the great majority 
reside in the* BaieiUy and AonU tabs! Is. Tney coiitiol most of 
the trade in gram, cloth, aalfc and othei ai tides and many 
of them have acquired muc!i wealth, while at the same time 
they are one of the uhief landowning castos and there aio, as in 
Budaun, sevcial cultivating communities of Banias m vaiious 
parts of the distiict Of t’.io many aub-castes of Banias the diirf 
is the Agarwala, wliioh had 6, do? reproaGntativca at the last 
census, mostly lu Bareilly, Aonla and ji’aiidpiir. d’hey rank 
high and aie the wealthiest community in the United Biovm- 
ces Litfclo inferior to them aio the Mahurs, who weio not sepa 
rately enumerated in lOOl but numbered 3,4:03 pel sons ten years 
pieviously. Many go by the generic tonns of Vaish and 
Mahajan, but of tiie rccogaiscl subdivisions mention may be 
made of the Satwales and tho Kuartanes, who occur in great 
stiengtb in Rohilkhaudj the Purwara, who are said to come 
from Pun m Orissa ; tho Kttnvais, who arc confined to Bohil- 
hhaad and Etah j the Mahesris of the Aonla tahsii , tho Briraeouia 
of Aonla and Baieilly ; the Chausenis, who aic an infonoi 
branch of the last-named lace; and tho Kliandolwals and Baran- 
nals of the Bareilly and Aonla tahsils 

The only other caste with over 20,000 numbers is that 
of the Tehs, 20,961, who aic found chiefly in the Bareilly, 
Eandpur and Bahcri tahsils. Then follow Dhobis with 10,046, 
Kayasths with 17,630, Gadaiiyas with 17,504, bfais with io,620, 
Bhangis with 11,607 and Bhaihhunjas or Bhuijis with 10,163. 
The Kayasfchs, as is tho case throughout Eokhilkhand, belong 
for the most pait to the Salcsena subdivision and include 
several families of landholders, who have acquired tlieir posses- 
sions by service under British and native admimistratioiis. The 
otheis are too well known to reqniie any fuither notice, and 
the same may be said of the Kumhars, Jats, Gujars, Sonais, 
Faqii's, Ahirg, Lohars and Beldars, each of whom numbeied 
moie than 5,000 persoins apiece. The Beldars, 5,238, alone 
occur m unusual strength. They are an aboriginal tribe closely 
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akin to the Lunias of other parts^ but like so many of the Ion c: 
eabtos claim to be degraded Rajputs ■ in testimony of which they 
adopt the name of Ohhatri clans for their snhdivi.'.ioiis^ most of 
those ni this district being of the Baohliil tribe The casicsj iiof 
already mentioned^ who liane moie than 2,000 mcmhcis arcDar/is, 
Khatiks, Bhanuks, Nats and Ivhattris Then come Kalwars and 
then the Daleras, of whom 1,724 were found at the last fciisu^ 
These Daleraa are far more iiumcroui here tliau in auv olhci 
district, their headquaitcis hcingat Gurgaon and Ilajipur in t le 
Aoula tahsil, atidudhanpur, Mahoshpur and hhitclipnr iii llaioilly, 
and at Tiirkunian, Tatar pui and Smaria in Mirganj. Tlicy aic 
a criminal caste and rcsemhle tho IJarwai s in their methods 
of thieving, often adopting disguises and making use of confed- 
erates. Their only respectable occnpaDion is tliat of baslvet 
making, a fact which would seem to indicate a gypsy oiigin , 
hub they are said to he closely allied to Mallahs and Khagi'.. 
Their own tradition is that they spring from an alhanct 
between either a Rajput oi Gujar on the male side and a 
woman of the Dhimar caste, the Rajput and (Tiij.ir suctions 
of the tiibe being endogamous. Like so manj other ciinn- 
nal castes, they do not commit theft in tho noiglitjourhood 
of their homes, but wander far afield in search of ivdiat they 
describe as neglcoted or forgotten pivqierty. They arc said to 
confine their operations to the daytime, frequenting mariccLs and 
specially the larger fairs in different paits of tho country. Usu- 
ally they conceal their names, save when under diicut police supei 
vision, passing themselves off as Thakuis, hlallah', or Dhunau. 
In the Bareilly tahsil there are considerable numbers oi Baiwais 
who are akin to those of the Ilardoi district OLhei criminal 
tubes include the Haburas audBhantus, who resemble the Bansias 
of other parts. Their nuinliers are small, init m all probabilify 
many of them assumed other names at the census for glivious 
leasons of expiodience, The only other caste calling for notice 
Is the peculiar tribe of spurious Brahmans cailccl Alnwasis. 
They numbered 1,076 persons, all in tho Aonla tahwil, and this 
figure is exceeded only in Miibtra, their original home. Thou 
settlement in this district is of long standing and took its iiso 
from their o rtom of wandering over the country as traders 
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la tho days when they held a practical monopidy in Rajpurana 
salt. They still devote thomRcives maiiilv to liadc^ visiting dR, 
tant markets and loivino the cultivation of their fields to the 
women uf the cast©. 

The vast majority of the ilusaliuans in this district are 
of the Siinm pcrsiiasionj iihich at the last census was acknow* 
ledged by 97 03 per cent, of the iiihahitanis Siiias iiumbeied 
1'52 per cent., but this low figuie liardly rcprohenfcs the extent of 
thoir influence and importance, while of the lost 1 per cent, 
were Lalhegis, all of them Bhangis or swoepors by caste, and 
•45 per cent. Wahabis or else ioilowers of some minui sect, dhc 
Mnliammadan eommnmty is made up of many different tubes 
and castes At the last census repre'^cntativos (>f 51 castes were 
enumerated, bub on the other hand many of these were qiiilo 
unimportant, '25 having loss than 1,000 racrnbeis apiece Many 
are purely ooeupational and many hare Iheir Hindu (.ountor- 
parts. Frequently too the same caste appears under difi'eront 
names, the Dom, the Mirasi, the llaj, the Moehi and probably 
others being of identical origin The eleven castes numljori ng 
more than 5,000 persons in each case make up more than SO per 
cent, of the total, and few of the remainder premmt any features 
of interest. 

The foieiaost place is taken by Sheikhs, who uumboxed 
54,483 piei&ons oi 20'84 per eoiii) of the wdiole Musalmau popu- 
lation, Four-fifths of them belong to the Bareilly and Aoula 
tahsils, while the rest are fairly evenly distributed, iSome of 
them belong to old families of lepiute, but the majoriLj are ihe 
descendants of Hindu converts, generally of low caste, who are 
merely Sheikhs by courtesy ; while the fact that they claim con- 
nection with the recognised tubes of Sheikhs piobably indicates 
that they assumed the name and race of the ga-^i or miofti at 
whose hands they ivere admitted into Islam. Of these subdivi- 
sions the chief are the Quireshi, numbeiing 22,348 persons, of 
whom large numbers are found throughout the district, and 
the Siddiqi, 13,640, who have an equally wide distribution. The 
Ansaris, 2,172, reside principally lo Bareilly, Faridpur and 
Mirganj ; the Bani Israil, 2,139, are confined to the Bareilly 
tahsil the Famqls 990 to Bare Uy Aonia and Fandpnr and 
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t e Abbasis 682 to Ba e ily Th e d,t5 many oti crs suck as 
the Usmams o£ M rgaiij, bat m numerous instaneea no subdiyi- 
siori of any kind ■^V’as recorded. 

The Juiahas or ^reavers numbored 41,434 souB or l5‘S5 
per ceab of the Masaiiaaus, and are sfcrongaife in Gha Bareilly 
and Baheri tab-^jL Many of them folbir fcbsii tialiiional call- 
ing and their rude looms are to be seen in almost every village ; 
but the competition of factory-mado odoth has driven the Jalahas 
to the fields, and as hitsbandmea thij aihieve very fair 
BuccosSj being remarkably careful and industrious in their til- 
lage. The liehnas or cotton eaidors are almost identical with 
tho Juhalas, both in their origin and in febcu- appoaraoeo. It 
is no difficult matter to rocogn.se the Julaha owing to the ab- 
gence of liair on his cheeks, bat not even the most practised 
observer can distinguish him from his eongouer the Behau. Of 
the latter caste 14,728 persona or 5 63 per oeab, of the ilubuai- 
inaus were enumerated at the last census, an! their torntorial 
distribution xs similar to that of the Julahas Both are bigoted 
Muhamoiadans and they have always taken a prominent part 
in the disturbances which have arisen from time to time on 
account of religious disputes. 

It is perhaps natural that the district which contains the 
two capitals of the old Rohiila state should possess a larger 
Paihau population than any other part of the United Provinces, 
They are the descendants of the Afghan adyentiirois who flocked 
to the standards of Ali Muhammad and Hafia Eahmat Khan 
from every part of India but especially the hill country of t .e 
North-West frontier, whonce they derived tbeir generic name 
of Eohilla or hillmen. Long after the downfall of Hafia 
Bahmat the district was fall of fcbe'.e freebooters, who spent 
their time sauntering about with artno in their hands, too idle 
and too proud to undertake any useful work. In 1824 Bishop 
Heher wrote of the country as burdened With crowds of lazy 
and profligate Pathana, who obtained a precarious livelihood as 
dependants of the few wealthy families or by esacting blackmail 
from the traders and farmers. He suggested their enrolment 
into irregular regiments, bat little came of the proposal and the 
general exhibition of disloyalty ia 1857 showed i,'ie Rohillas 
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to 1 j 6 outruatfl orthy and useless as a class. They have Since 
taken largely to cultivation and trade, but they are a df'geneiatc 
laco and. fovv have attained to any degiec of affluence. The 
total number at the last census was 4.0,779 or 15 59 per cent, 
of the Musalman population. Nearly half of Ehom reside in 
the Bareilly tahsil, but they aie found thioughoat the disinut, 
notably in Bahen, Aonla and Nawabganj Of tho whole number 
6,573 were Yusuizais, 3,285 Ohous and 1,520 Lodis, tho thiee 
elans which are tound m gieatcsi. strength in these provinces. 
Many described themselves simply as Afghans or as llohillas, 
while of the remaindor 1,570 were Mnhaminalzals, chiefly m 
Bareilly and Nawabganj, this being a higher figure than in any 
other district ; 1,2S7 were Bangash, for the most pait lu Nawab- 
ganj, Bareilly and Aonla ; while tha Bareoh clan, to which Hafiz 
Eahmat Khan belonged, is stiougly represented, and ofcheis 
aie the Ghilzai, Baciarzai, Tarin, Dilazak, Kakar, Khatak and 
Afridi. 

Littlo need be said of the Miisalman Faqu’S, save that they 
are unusually numerous, having at tho last census a total of 
13,350 parsons. They are found ovorywhero, but are strongest 
in the Bahori tahsil. Several of them hold revonue-froo grants 
of land, in many oases of oonsiderahle antiquity. They belong to 
vaiious orders, but the majority aio known as Madaus, deriving 
their name from Shah Madar, the saint of Makaupur, one 
of whose disciples, Shah Data, was buried at Bareilly, Another 
of his followers, Qazi Mazhar, founded the sect known as Ashiqan, 
who are well repiesented hero Others are the Qadirias, follow- 
ers of Abdul Qadir Jilani of Baghdad; the Langro O^iia^idais 
from Kampur, who are mere thioves ; the wandering Benasvas, 
Jogis and Jalalis, as well a'^ many others who are beggars first 
and devotees afterwards. 

The Saiyids numbered 10,1 15 persons and nearly half of 
them belong to the Bareilly tahsil, while the rest with compaia- 
tively few exceptions reside in Aonla and Nawabganj. Of the 
various subdivisions the chief are the Husainis, 2,252, in Aonla, 
Bareilly and Baheri ; the Bukharis and Taqwis of Bareilly and 
Nawabganj ; the Zaidis of the latter tahsil and Aoula, and the 
Jalalie and Kizwis found, 'n difforent parts of the district 
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TheMeyatis 9 374 [a sobs aro found lu all parts of tlie 
d sti cd and a^e said to hava come from JMeivac nrnlei tho 
pies, sure of fataiue during the days of Rohilla rule. Tbej ara 
culuvatoM by occupation aad generally bear a bad reputation 
for lawlessness. The number is exceeded only in Bolandsliahr, 
The Banjai’dSj 8.706, are more numerous hare than in any other 
distsiet. Most, of cheiB belong to the Baheri tafasil where they 
eOBU'ohthe carrying trade from the Xarai and Pibbhit. The 
Mutsalman Rajputs, 6,066, are found almost eselusiveiy in 
Bareilly, Baheri and Nawabgaoj, There is a small colony of 
conyerted Jadons in Aonla, but elsewhere they ai’e drawn mainly 
from the Chauhan, Sombausi and Bhatti clans. The last is well 
knovra In the Punjab, but in the United Provinces the Bhaccis 
do not occur in strength sare in this district, Etah and Bulaud- 
shahr. Their origin is said to be identical with that of the 
Jadons and their conveision to Islam took place at a very eatly 
date. Tho other castes with more than 6,000 members are Nais 
or Hajjams, 5,464, and Daritis, 5,374. Then come Bhatiaras or 
itm-beepers, 4,7l4, a higher dgure than in any other distnei, and 
then Teiis, Lohars, Dhobis and Mughals, the total in each case 
exceeding 4,000. The last are more numerous only in Morad- 
abad aad Lucknow. They are strongest in Bareilly aad hTawab' 
ganj and belong in most cases to the Chaghtai race, though in 
the former tahsil there are fair numbers of Turkmans and 
Qazalbash. Next in order follow Mauihars or makeia of glass 
bangles ; Rams, a cultivating caste found in Bahen and Bareilly, 
the total of 2,908 being exceeded only in Nairn Tal and Pilibhifc ; 
and then Bhiahtis, Barhais, Bhangis and Qassabs, or butchers Of 
the castes with less than 2,000 representatives few deserve men- 
tion. The Turks, despite their name, are the descendants of 
Hindu cultivators and belong to the Bahen tahsil, in the parts 
adjoining the Tarai, where they are very numerous The Dafalis, 
singers and dancers by oecapation, are scattered over the faca 
of the district, and no other caste occurs in unusual strength 
except the BahXias or hunters, of whom 532 were enumerated, 
puneipally in the Baheri tahsil. 

Of the 7,14S Christians 4,600 were natives, a figure which 
shows a remarkable increase, sineo the total woe only 741 iq. 
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1881 and 2^582 ten years later. Out o£ this nirmher 4,4SS belong- 
ed to the American Episcopal Methodist church, the rcrnaindei 
including G7 members of the Church of England and 45 idomau 
Catholics Evangelical work in this district has been piactirallj- 
monopolised by the American Mission; which was started in 
1856 by the Revd. W. Butlor, D E., with a native prearher as 
assistant. Work was stopped hy the Mutiny; wlien Dr. Eutloi 
narrowly escaped with his life, but was resumi'd in. 1S59 by the 
Revd. J. H. Humphrey. A few years later tlie Mission press 
was established, but was subsequently removed to its present 
quarters at Lucknow. Other institutions comprise several 
schools, a large orphanage aided by the Government and a 
theological seminary, which is still in existence and ha', done 
excellent service. The station is one of the most important of 
those hold by t'le Mission m the United Provinces. In addition 
to the headquarters at Bareilly there aic several branches, in- 
cluding throe m the Shahjahanpmr district and those in the 
Sadr Bazar in the Bareilly canboninont and at Earidpur. The 
remainder of the district comes within the Pilildnt circuit, which 
has outstations at Baheri, Sarauli, Nawabganj, Fatchgauj West, 
Mirgau] and Shahi. At each of these places is a small chmch 
or chapel, those at Fatehganj West and Miigauj being the most 
noteworthy. In addition tii the largo Amoriean church at 
Bareilly there is a good red-hrick building belonging to the 
Roman Catholic ehurcii which is served hy a resident chaplain, 
in the cantonment, as well as three Anglican cliurehcs. The 
small building opposite the Club is known as Christ Ohurch and 
was erected in 1839, mainly from subscriptions, at a cost of 
Rs. 8,692, while it was consecrated a year later by Bishop 
Wilson, It is used only for occasional services or else as 
a place of worship for members of the gariison lioloiigiug to 
the Church of Scotland. Tho station church is the laige 
and handsome building dedicated to St. Stophon, which was 
built in 1862 at a cost of Es. 52,703 to winch tho Govormnent 
eontributsd Es. 13,703, and was consecrated in 1864 by Bishop 
Cotton. The third church is in Cowieganj, a native Christian 
settlement on the Shahjahanpur road, not far from the old city. 
Before the Mutmy &ero had been a small colony of Christians 
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near the present Artillery hues, and when the ground was taken, 
up by the military authoiitios in ISGO, a piece of land was 
bought and vested in the names of the eoinmissionei'j the 
collector and the chaplain. Two years later this new village 
was furnished with a chapel and in 1S64 a pastor was appointed 
to the charge. The venture has not been very successful and 
the colony is now extremely small, many of the old houses 
having been demolished in 1898 The Government chaplain at 
Bareilly is the secretary to the Outram Institute in the canton- 
ment. This building was formerly the judge’s couit and after the 
Mutiny was utilised as a mess-house. In 1861, however, it 
was purchased by the Government on the representation of the 
Eevd. W. G Cowie as a station institute for lectures, con- 
ceits and the like. In 1881 and the following yeai the nature of 
the institute was couaiderably changed by the addition of a theatre 
and a bar and the conversion of the leading room into a ball 
room. In 1899 the building was renovated, but at the end of 
the same year the stage and the dancing floor were removed to 
the newly built regimental institute and the place to a large 
extent resumed its original character. 

The Arya Samaj extended its operations to Bareilly 
about 1882, but at first attracted few professed adherents, the 
number being 351 in 1891. During the next ten years there was 
a marked increase, the total lising to 1,228. This figure in- 
cludes many of the leading residents and is far from being an 
index of the relative influence of the Samaj Bareilly is the 
chief centre of the movement, but there are seveial branches m 
the district. The Samaj maintains a large orphanage for boys 
and gills at Bareilly which is managed by a committee of Hindu 
gentlemen. The institution comprises a spacious building for 
the accommodation of about a hundred girls, erected in 1895, 
and another for an equal number of boys, Imilt about six years 
lator. The committee has at its disposal funds amounting to 
some Rs 10,000 a year, including au annual grant of Rs 4,000 
from Government. Tho example of the Arya Samaj w'as 
followed on a smaller scale by the Anjuman Islamia, a Masai- 
man society, and their orphanage also receives a Government 
Bubvention 
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The othvr roligi-ing repiv«03ited al the last census aro o 
htile impiu'tauce. TiiO Sikhtj, niimiierJJig Sl> 4 porsonts^ wofy foi 
the most pait m Qo\ oirxmouh soinicij ludadiug the army and the 
police. Tiio JaiM> OS in all, ncro maiuh Jlanvari tradors in 
die dtj/j though a few Saraogi.s aro to be found at Aonla and at 
the Jain temple at Eamuagar^ while the oighfc Pai'sis were shop- 
keepers in the cantonment and euii station. The remaining GS 
were Buddhists, all of whom wore Burmese piisoneis inear- 
eerated in the ccncral prison, whence they have sinso been, drafted 
to jails in Burma. 

Although the presence of a great city cannot fail to make 
itself foltj the district is osseniually agricultural in character. 
At tho last can&us the population tv as divided into eight main 
classes, and of these agrieulturo and pasture aecounted for G(3d3 
per cent, of tho total number of inhabitants. The actual figure 
is somewhat highm, for there is a consideiahie number of poisons 
who betake thcmsclvo.s te cultivation in addition to some other 
form of oinploymont, Tho propoition vanes in tlic difft-ront 
tahsils, as will he seen by reference to rho several articles on 
these snbdi visions. General labour other than agnoultiual 
made up 4 Si, personal and doraesdc service jud, public service, 
whether under Governmaafe or in tho employ of local oi’ munici-' 
pal anthouties, PSS, and means of subsistence unconnected with 
any occupation T33 per cent. The last category includes 
prisoners, pensioners and psrsouB of indopeudont means, and 
ia fully as compreheuBive as the professional population, 1'4B 
per eeni:., which ranges fiom legal and medical practitioners to 
dancing girls, acrobats and wrosblers. Comiaerce, transport 
and storage comprise 1-65 per cent., but owing to the large 
number of persons in railway service the actual commercial 
element is relatively small, amounting to no more than *7 per 
cent., which is identical with the genoral av erage for the United 
Provinces. The remaining 17'3S per cent, consists of the large 
ciaes engaged in the preparation and supply of material sub- 
stances and includes the industrial population. The proportion 
is higher than the average, but this is only the ease in the 
headquarters tahsil This class has innmnerablo euhdivisions- 
bat of the main heads the provision of food and dnnk accounte 
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for 35-35 and the manafaeture and sale of textile fabrics foi 
33'5 per cent, of the total. For the rest mentiou may be made 
of work in metals and prceioua stouas, 8-07, in wood, cane ami 
forest produce, 7*11, in earthenware and glass, o-46, and in 
leather, B-OS per cent. : figuies which serve to illustrate the 
relative importance of the indastnes described in the preceding 
chapter. 

The coramori tongue of the people in the i-nral tracts is a 
fox-m of Western Hindi known as Braj. This merges on tha 
wost into Hiudostani or Urdu, which is invariably spoken in the 
city and as a rule in the smaller towns, and into the Kanaujia 
dialect of the samo langaagc on the east, The latter is praetic- 
ally a subdivision of Bra] and this tongue presents few difBcnl- 
ties to one acquainted with standard Urdu, the most noticeable 
valiant being the general preference foi o in place of a as a 
final vowel. Even in the villages the prevalence of Persian 
and Arabic terms is very remarkable ; though it is by no means 
uncommon to find them corrupted a« regards both pronunciation 
moaning. The returns of the last census showed that nearly 
99-7 per cent, of the inhabitants spoke Western Hindi in some 
form or other as their mother tongue, the only other language 
of any importance being English, 

Prior to the eighteenth century tihere seem to have been no 
authors of any repute hailing from Bareilly or the district. The 
first name of noto is that of Bhoikh Qudrat-uilah Bitldiqi, a 
resident of Mawai near Shergarh, who wiote the Jam^'i-Jakan- 
a Peraian history of the world fiom the creation down 
to 1779, in which year the work appears to have been published. 
Other well known volumes written in the district are the 
and the Gtd-i-Rahm,4t, biographies of Hafiz 
Kabmat Khan, which ivcre produced by his son and his grandson 
respectively. Since the publication of the latter no literary 
productions of any note have appeared at Bareilly A weekly 
newspaper, enk’tled the Pah'iaba-i- Kaimri, was started in 1877 
and enjoyed a fairly long existence, since It only came to an 
end in 1900. In the meaatime a second paper, called the Ur Ah 
A lAthar^ came into being and in 1895 was transformed into tho 
MoMlhhmid Gazette, an Urdu weekly with a circulation of soma 
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500 copies, which is strongly Musalman in tone. The Arya 
Patra is a monthly pamphlet dealing with the affairs of the 
Arya Samaj and is supported by some of the lead'iig personages 
of Bareilty. The Satoykari is an. Urdu moathly, with a souio- 
what irregular issue, and deals with tlie affairs of a local eharit- 
able society called the Saiopkan Sabha; while the Union 
Qamtte started in 1905, is ar. unimportant Urdu weekly whmh 
clotoly imitates the Rohilkhaml Go-celP. As regards literary 
and social institutiona the litc ary institute at Baroilly has been 
in e.'iistenee for a hmg period. It possesses a leadfiig-roooi 
in the Town Hall and a library starterl about 1 80 S by hlr. Inglis 
The subsequent additions have been very numerous and most 
of the principal residents support the institute, the reading-iooiu 
being largely resorted to by members for the ]'ierusal of news- 
papers and books. A feature of the institute is the periodical 
lectures delivered by members on various subjects other than 
political. The city contains a numiior of printing presses, 
which earn a modest livelihood from jobw'ork. 

The land tenures of the district aro generally of a simple 
nature. The Eohillaa recognised no lorn of proprietary right 
and all ownership of land dates from the early days of British 
rule. In some eases the farmers and in others the headmen of 
the villages were created proprietors, so that at first hardly any 
other form esieted beyond ordinary zanimdari. Even as late 
as 1849 the district contained but 47 coparcenary estates and 
imperfect partition took place only where perfect partition was 
impracticable. By 1870 the number of itnaluils was only 2,524, 
but during the nest thirty years perfect partitions were granted 
with such freedom that at the last settlement there were no 
less than 6,086 distinct estates. vSince the settlement che piocoss 
has been, continued, for in 1907-08 the number of mahals com- 
prised in the 2,115 mmizns or villages was 6,486. Of these 
1,862 were shown as single zrimrndari and 3,724 as joint 
dari) while 468 were perfect 38S were held in the 

imperfect variety of the same tenui'c and 44 were hhmyaejiara. 
In the last the coparcener’s share in the profits and burdens 
of the estate is proportioned not by the law of inheritance bat 
by the extent of land in hia aetual posseesion Such mahale 
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ai'Q oomparatively rare, 16 feeing in l:fee Faridpui? tahail^ 9 in 
Bareilly, 8 m Isawafeganj and 7 in Aonla, The pattidatj'i nyiahals 
too aze far id ora common in Bareilly and Faridpar than else- 
wlipfe. Included in^ but quite distinct from^ the regular 'makals 
are numerous small plots IcKotvn as haqqiyat i^iutafamqa, or 
miscellaneous piopeities, the owners o£ which have no shaie m 
the common land and no right of pie-emption, though they have a 
full proprietary title in the land under their own posseseiou. These 
patches are in moat eases either lesumed revenue-free holdings or 
grants made by foimer propiietors to relatives or Brahmans, in 
which the title of the eamindav to resume lias been barred by 
limitation. In all maJiah containing such plots of miscellaneous 
property the revenue was carefully distributed over each at cha 
last settlement in consultation with the proprietors. The whole 
or part of five villages in the district is held on a permanent 
settlbiaent or else at a low quit-rent. These giants, known as 
ishW/vctrif are of ancient date, going hack to the time of the 
cession, and were in each ease made in favour of some particular 
person or his lineal descendant. In some cases such privileges 
have been resumed on account of the transfer of the land to 
strangers. 

Altogether an area of 39,230 acres^ comprising 207 whole 
villages, makals and plots, most of which lie in the parganas of 
Karor, Eichha and hlawabganj, are revenue-free. In a few 
cases the grants are conditional and have been mada for religi- 
ous purposes, but in the great majority of oases the revenue has 
been remitted in perpetuity without conditions. The balk of 
this land comprises the estate held fey Raja Kali Charan Misra. 

Inferior proprietary tenures exist only in 23 villages, lying 
in the parganas of Ajaon, Sarauli, Aonla, Sirsawa and Richha. 
These were originally held fey the Raja of Shishgarh, the Baja 
of Shaopuri and others in fahcqdari tenure, but when in 1814 or 
at subsequent times th'^y were settled with the village heazlnaen, 
the latter had to psy au additional 10 por cent, on the revenue 
as mahhana to the superior proprietor. Such an arrangement 
was commonly adopted at that timo and was reasonable enough 
so long as the payment was made to the dispossessed tahtqdtvr 
or his repiresentaiiTes • but the mcUihaTia haa ainco ohangod hands 
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on several yceasioas and has baen divided inio fractional sharea. 
Consequently ifc has become quite aiimeamng and has only sefX''eil 
to introduce a perrQanenlly complex element into tho tonirrei ol 
the district. 

At tho trme of tiie lecent settlement 64‘76 per eenfe. of the 
total area ^vas in the hands of high-easte HinduSj 33'1 mas owned 
by Musalmans and the rest by other Hindus. Unfortunately 
there are no means of ascertaining the extent to which the 
various castes have lost or gamed grouwl, gave in a iW parganas, 
but generally the changes have been at the expense of the old 
resident proprietors and the purchasors have been wealiliy resi- 
dents of Bareilly, Iiam]nir and Moradabacl. The ehiof exception 
to this rule has been afforded by the Rains of Piiibhit, who have 
extended their possessions largely in Ricbha and Chaumahla, 
They manage their estates on really businesslike principles and 
though they are usually hard landlords, they are themselves 
farmers of high capacity and take care tljst their viUa£res should 
he well tilled and well peopled Of the various castes the 
Rajputs take the foremost place with 161,477 acres or 1.0*97 per 
cent, of the whole district, owning half of Raridpur and a consi- 
derable portion of tlje Aonla tabsil, the whole of the Ramgauga 
valley from Gaim to the Shahjahanpur bolder being in their 
bands. J^ext coma Pablians with 135^239 acres or 1;>3S per 
cent., mainly in the Bareilly tahsil and ^he north of the district, 
most of them hailing froTu Rampttv. They are in many car'es 
energetic managers, but often oppressive to their tenants. The 
Brahmans, holding 126,519 acres or 12*52 per cent., are tho 
descendants of grantees and officials undor the native as well as 
the British Government or else arc nioney-lendeis who have 
lecently acquired property; they are strongest m the Fax idpur, 
Bareilly and Mirganj tahsils. Next come ICayasths, xx'ho at 
the settlement held 117,043 acres or 11*58 per cent, of the 
district and are found in every tahsil. Most of their estates 
weie purchased by or bestowed on officials j while tho Banias, with 
114,212 acres or 1T2U per cent., have in almost ovei'y inataneo 
obtained their lauds by money dending. After these follow 
Sheikhs with 9’04 per cent., this category including the Rains 
of tho north j Kuimm with 5-5 mainly m the Nawabganj K&ror 
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and Riciha parganas ; Kliattris with 3*4, acquired m the same 
way as the Bania estates; Saiyids with 3-02, principally in 
Karor; Ahars with 2’26, for the most part in Faridpur; and 
Musalinan Kambohs, in Aonla and elsewhere, with 20,885 acres 
01 2-07 per cent. Other Mnsalmans, holding 6 6 per cent, of the 
aiea, include Mnghals, Banjaras, Mewatis, Faqirs, Bhishtis and 
many of little impoitanca; other Hindus, with S'd-l per cent, 
comprise Ahirs, Jats, Eisans, Muraos, Gujars, Telis, Kaiwars, 
Mails and various Faqus; while 1,120 acres were held by 
Christians and the remaining 8,440 acres ware Government 
pioperty. 

Though the greater part of the district is owned by wealthy 
landholders, there aro few estates of any size or importance. 
Even in the days anterior to the Rohilla domination the local 
chieftains appear to have been lelatively small men, who were 
merely’ acknowledged as the leading members of the various 
brothel hoods, and tsiritorial magnates of the type so common 
in Oudh and elsewliore were practically unknown. The Katehi la 
Rajas of Siisawa or Shishgarh and the Chauhan Rajas of 
Sheopuri held hut small estates, as is proved by the fact that 
they were left undisturbed by the Eohillas, who never tolerated 
the existence of any Hindu principality of the slightest import- 
ance within their dodnnions. Both these properties have vanished, 
and there is no titular chieftain in the district , while the 
number of old estates founded before Rohilla times is extremely 
limited. The Misras of Rajao in Faiidpur date back to the 
time of Auraugzeb, the Sheikhs of Nawada near the city have 
held their lands since 1743 ; the Kurniis of Ahmadabad trace 
their possession to 1749 ; and the others are the Janghara com- 
munities of Faiidpur and the Eamganga valley, the Katehrias 
in a few scattered tracts and the Ghauhans of the Aonla tahsil. 
Apart from the coparcenary bodies, most of the landholders are 
descended cither from Eohillas or from Government officials or 
else from bankers and traders 

The only hereditai'j title-holder is Raja Kali Char an Misra 
of Bareilly, the descendant of a wealthy banker, Baijuath Jilisia. 
The latter, a Kanaujia Brahman, displayed consistent loyalty 
during the Mnt ny j spito of much ill treatment at the hands 
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of tie rebels and 'WA'=! rCitardel m iS55 with a grant of land 
and the title of Eao. In 1S61 the foimer vr&s cKcKanged for a 
revenue-free in addition to which he obtained the hoieclitary 
title of Eaja. The eatatie which consiste of 2-i villages and thi es 
mahals in this district, as well as throe o>yfJ>als m Pilibhit 
assessed at Rs. 805, is unalienable and tho succos'won to tho 
title is limited to the iineal male descendants of Raja Baijnatli, 
subject to the condition of good behaviour. The Raja, who 
was born in 1869 and succeeded when a minor, enjoys an, 
income of soma Rs, 54,000 annualiy. Another family of Mieras 
is represented by Maba Lachhmi Bai, the widow of MRra Ganpat 
Gopal of Bareilly. She is the daughter of Raja -Jaswant Singh 
of Lakhua in Etawah, whoro she holds some property, though 
the bulk of the Laklina estate has pas^-ed to hov son, Misra 
Raghubans Rao, who lives there wdth his maternal grandmother. 
Her husband was deaoended from, a distinguished familj' of 
Ghaudheis, which has resided in Bareilly since the time of the 
Mnghals. One of them., Cbaudbii Naubat Ram, oxhibitiod great 
loyalty daring the Mutiny and was rewaidud with a gram of 
laud. Tho lady, in addition to her property in Eta wall and 
Pilibhic, holds an estate paying Rs. 6,236 revenue in hfawtibgani 
and Rs. 2,050 in the Fandpur tahsik 

The only Rajpat proprietor of any note is Rao Lalcbau Singh 
Bahadur of Budhauli in Faridyiur, He is a Janghara and the 
son of Cmrao Sii^h, who for the loyalty displayed by the 
family in 1B57 was rewarded with a grant of land Lakhan 
Bingh has long been an honorary magistrate foj the Bhnta 
police circle, and in 1898 received the title of Rao Bahadur. 
His estate lies wholly in the Faridpur fcahsil and is assorised 
at Es. 8,303. 

There are two Kayastb properties of some importanee. One 
was founded by Eai Chet Ram, an official of the Lnoknow 
governnatnt, who settled at Bareilly and made extenaive pur- 
chases of land. Both he and his son Eai Kanhaiya Lai, were 
honorary magistrattis. The latter died, leaving a widow, Saraa- 
wati Knnwar, and some daughters, who are tha present owners 
of an estate paying Rs. 6,421 in JTawabganj, Ea. 3,656 in Baheri 
iwid Es. 3,255 in the T’aridpur tahsik The other esiate owes its 
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origiu to oae PiTrati Baliadur Siugh, who in the early days of 
Bdtish rule came from Agra fco Bareilly. He purchased land ia 
the district aad was the buiidei of the bridge over the stream 
called thd Qila-ki-N'adi at Bareilly, His son was iladho Siagh, 
whose estenSLve pioperty was divided between his sons Baldeo 
Singh, STarotam Singh and others. Baldeo Singh was succeeded 
by Ranjit Singh, a deputy collector, and Bhim Singh, the owner 
of land in Agi a, Muttra, Pilildiit and other districts, as well 
as property paying Rs, S,U43 as revenue lu iSTawabgaDj and 
Ra. 1,S12 in Bahen. He resides at Bareilly and is an honorary 
magistrate. 

Raz Hamodar Das Bahadur, a Khattri of Bareilly, is the son 
of Rai Dnarka Das, a resident of Dehli, who acquired property 
in this district, to which his successor has made large additions; 
the estate paying Es, 6,085 in Idawabganj and Es. 3,572 in the 
Baheri iahsil Pie is an honorary magistrate and takes a 
prominent part in municipal affairs, while he is also treasurer 
for the Mainpuri district. The treasurer of Bareilly, Lala Banks 
Lai. is a Baaia and the head of a large banking firm. He was 
adopted by Sahu Budh Sen and inherited his property, whioK 
comprLes land assessed at Rs. 4450 in Hawabganj and Es, 2,891 
in Baheri , while his brothers share the ancestral estate. An- 
other Bama of Bareilly, Babu Sheo Prasad, the adopted son of 
Lalta Prasad^ has an estate which has been in the family for 
nearly a century and pays Es. 5,528 in the Aonla tahsil and 
E«. 1,882 in Paridpar. Outside Bareilly the largest Bauia 
landholder is Lala Debi Das, a wealthy money-lender of Dunka, 
who heu^ bought iniich property and pays Rs. 11,404 m tha 
Mirganj iahsil and Rs. 770 in Baheri : while Lala Deodan Lai 
of Scuthal pays Es, 4,005 in Nawabganj, and Udai Rath Sah 
of Rami Tab the son of che late A.mar Rath Sah, pays Es, 4,128 
in KawabganJ, also holding laud in Bndaun and elsewhere. 
Among the Kurmis the chief are B heirs of Madan Mohan Lai 
of Baheri, who held land paying Rs. 6,425 in that taheil, and 
the two sons of Tulsi Raia of Rekpnr in the Bareilly tahsil. 
Of the lati.Br Har Prasad, who acquired much wealth by monej' 
lending, pays Ha, 4,692, and Ganga Prasad pays Rs, 4,428, the 
entire property being situated in pargaaa Kai-or 
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There are numerous Pathaus residing in Bareilly and Bam 
pur who hold eojisideiablo estates^ in most cases descended fiom 
Kobilla times. Pait of the am ostial piopeity of the gicat T-Tafiz 
Eahmat Khan was assigned after the Mutiny to his daughtei, 
Patima Begam The laitcr’s son was Alidul Qadir Khan, other 
wise known as Khwaja hhau and piopularly styled Nan ah. 
He died recently, leaving a widow, Kawab Begam, and tliice 
sons, of whom the oldest, (ihulam Mohi-ud-din Khan, is a 
municipal commissioner The property lies in the Baieilly tahsil 
and is assessed at Bs 4,107. Another relative of Hafiz Ealimat 
Khan was Shah lYali Khan, the father of Ahmad 4\Ali Khan, 
who inherited a considerable property and made largo additions 
thereto, the whole being as.seS'jed at some Ra 2o,000 Ono of 
bis sons, Malik Saadat IV'ali Khan, who is a hrothcr-iii-law of 
Kaw’al) Muhammad Hasan Khan of Bampur, owms land a3,''Ch^cd 
atBs. 4,240 in pargana Kawahgan.-] , while of his giandsons, Malik 
Iftikhar "Wall Khan, pays a revenuo of Bs. 9, lot) in the same 
pargana and Malik Shahanshah AVali Khan pays Bs 3B0 in 
Kawabganj and Bs. 1,000 in Pandpur. Hadi Hasan Khan, a 
resident of Bampur, who holds a distinguished position in that 
state, is the owner of a large properly assessed at Bs, 8,055 in 
the Baheii tahsil. Among the many othci Pathan landholdeis 
of the district the chief is Eabimdad Khan of Bareillj , tho sou 
of Riaaldar Allahdad Khan, a pensioner who aepuired an estate 
to which subsequent additions have been made liy tho present 
owner, a tafasildar. It lies in tho Bareilly and Hawabganj 
tahsils, the revenue demand being Bs 3,435 in tho former and 
Bs. 3,652 in the latter subdivision. The largest estate held by 
Sheikhs is that of the late Ashfaq Ahmad of Bareilly, who died 
recently and left no son ; the property, which lies in Nawabganj 
and is assessed at Bs 5,676, being at present under the manage- 
ment of the Court of Wards. In the Aonia tahsil a considerable 
estate, though much diminished of late years, belongs to the 
well-known family of Plakims, the chief Musalman residents of 
the town of Aonia. They are descended from a physician of 
All Muhammad Khan and lai'ge additions to the estate were 
made by Hakim Saadat Ali Khan- who rendered eignal service 
during the Mutiny Hm son Hakim Wilayat Ah Khan was 
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one o£ the leading Musalmans of the distiiet, but lost much of the 
land inherited from his fatlier owing to mismanagement and 
unfortunate speculations in indigo Among the most suecessful 
landioids are the Rains, who have extended their possessions 
from Pilibhit into the Eiehha and Chauinalila parganas They 
aro most capable landlords and agriculturists, and as a rule their 
estates are in a very flourishing condition. The largest property 
IS that of Ariz Ahmad of Bareilly, the son of Sheikh Nur Ahmad 
of Madtiopur in Pilibhit. The latter died about 1890 and the 
estate was taken under the management of the Court of Waids 
till 1900, Aziz Ahmad, who is a municipal commissionei, pays 
Rs. 7, GOO in the Nawabganj tahsil and Es, 3,067 in Baheri, while 
a separate property is held by hia brother, Sheikh Zamii Ahmad. 

In 1907-08 the total area included in holdings was 833,154: 
acres and of this amount 52,316 acres or 6'28 per cent. Mas 
cultivated by proprietors as either sir or hhudhasht. The pro- 
portion is very small every where and sinks to 3’72 in Nawahganj 
and to 443 in Baheri. In the Bareilly tahsil the figure exactly 
eonesponds with the general average, but it is only 5 88 m 
Mirganj ; whereas it rises to 7-05 in Paridpur and to 9'T8 per 
cent, in Aonla, These statistics illustrate the relative prevalence 
of cultivating communities in the various paits of the district 
and the height of the proportion varies directly with the numbers 
of Rajputs and Brahmans. In 1867 the area M^as somewhat 
larger, amounting to 60,202 acres, hut thirty years later it had 
diopped to 64,832, while the years following' the last settlement 
saw a further decline, Ex-proprietary tenants in possession of 
their old lands hold 7,348 acres or 88 per cent., the propor- 
tion. being naturally highest in those tahsils w'hich have the 
largest amount of proprietary cultivation. Occupancy tenants 
hold 472,099 acres or 66 66 per cent, of the total, the figure 
rising so 58 65 m Mirganj to 60-33 in Kawabganj and to 6144 
in Aonla; while it drops to 56'25 in Bareilly, 54'2S in Faridpui 
and 61'1 per cent, in Baheri, which is to some extent a precarious 
tahsil and consequently exhibits less stability than the others. 
In 1867 the occupancy area was 625,646 acres or 68 02 per cent, 
of the total holdings at that time. By 1895-96 it had dropped 
to 45 per cent , but at the laet settlement new occupancy rights 
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TOre found fo have aecnio'l in a largo area, tho total amotmting 
to 5SS 655 actios or 6315 pov Ofut, Tfc was Ihon ohsewecl that 
there had not been any pronounced opposition on the part o£ 
the landholders to the aoqni‘?irion of such rights^ ^rhi('h in grain- 
rented estates were of little eonseqnenco, since all classes of 
tenants paid the same cuhtomary share to tise landloid. Mattel s 
changed greatly, however, with tho tenaney legislation of 1001^ 
ivhilo the fact that occupancy right entitles a tenant to claini 
commutation of grain to cash rents opeintod stiongly to prevont 
the landlord from alloTviug the right to acciua Tho tenants 
in many cases became awaie of the privilege ior the fir'^t time 
at. the settlement, and the extent to which applications fur com- 
mutation w'oro made, coupled wdth tho landlord<5^ fern that further 
advanUgvs were co he given to tho tenants at their expenso, 
indueed the proprietors not only to offi r the most strenuous 
resistance to the giowth of occupancy iighis, hutalsotoo.Mmgiush 
them by every device at their command. It has long hoert 
the custom in IMawabganj and Riehha to dovote a wdiolo fiat' ov 
tract in a village to sugarcane, so as to facilitate the cultivation, 
irrigation and protection of the crop; and this has resulted in 
frequent changes of fieida from touaufcs who were not propaiod 
to grow sngai’Cane to otheis who egreed to the laudiord'i wishes, 
with the result that occupancy righr.s have in many eases lapsed. 
The success achieved by the ppopmetois has been very .stnhmg, 
for in the course of ten years an area of 66,556 acres has hcen 
freed from occupancy rights. It should be obhciied, howevei, 
that much of this loss is due to psuroly natural causes, such as 
indifferent seasons and the agricultural depression in the north 
of Bahen, which have induced old eultivafcois n* resign their 
holdings It 13 only natural to find that the area held by tenants- 
at'Wiil has increased largely, since it now ineludts both tho 
abandoned occupancy lands and also all new cultivation. In 
1907-08 it amminied to 291,337 acres or S4 97 per cent, of tho 
holdings, as compared with 22 01 in 1S65 and 27-97 per cent, 
at tho last fjettloment. The proportion is of course highest in 
Bahen, where it rises to 43 2, and nest comes Bandpur with 
36-42 ; while the only tahsil in which the figure differs appreciably 
from the general average is Aonla, where only 261 per cent is 
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Md bj tenauts-at-will. Tae remauuag 10,059 acres ur 1'21 per 
oent. are rent-free or held at favoured rates, THs area showb 
a distiineti deoliae, as indeed is only to be expected, old eiisrom 
having a constant tendeney to vanish under the stress of compen 
tion. Favoured tenants melnde village servants, irho huld a plot 
of land rent-free m hen of wages, priests, '.'ahmis or relatives of 
the landlord, tspeeially in tho ease of Rajputs, and sonietinies the 
pwiwards family and the village Bania The headman, laiown 
as or miyMa and in the north as paJJiati, is the grand 

depository of the village custom and the landlord's right-hand 
man ; being a re^^pectable tenant whom the proprietor employs aa 
a bailiff for collecting his rents and managing his agnonltural 
affairs. In retni'ii for these services, which invest the office with 
con>iderable mflaeneo and dignity, he either holds somo land 
free of rent, or receives a mtiU cash wage or else, as 19 must fre- 
quently the ease, he pays a rent falling from one-sixth to one- 
sixteenth below the oidinary rate. This privilege is often 
retained by his saccessors although othens may act as mv,qrfddain, 
and It IS not always eas}'' to decide whether a low rate of lent la 
derived originally from the favour of the landlord or from some 
hereditary right claimed in consequence of the beneficiary’s 
ancestor having been the first settler. 

Among the cultivators of the district Karmis take the 
kad, notably in rhe Nawabganj, Bareilly and Baberi tahsils, 
and at the sottlement cultivated 2d‘ol per cent, of the area 
included m holdings. Their place in Aonla and half of Mirgaaj 
is taken by Kisans, who came next with 8 Ay per com and are 
almost ii> capable husbandmen as the Kurmis. Thou follow 
Abirs and Abacs with 80.3 per cent,, the latter being a lazy and 
thrifiless class who predominate in Fandpur ; while after these 
come Brahmans with 7‘‘39, Chamars with 6*81. Muiaos with 6-01 
and Rajputs with 5 64 per cent , all of these being found nhrongh- 
oat the district. Other Hindus held 21-14 and Muoalmans 12’9S 
per cent,, many of them, such aa Rains, Banjaras and some of the 
Julahaa, being careful and successful agriculturists, while others, 
especially the Mewatis, are quite the le verse On the whole 
the district is fortunate in possessing a largo propoi’tion of the 
more skilful and capable cultivators, but there is a eonsidsrahle 
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diiForcHOD in thig rasyeot bofc^t'een the varioiia tafasiis The 
best IS Jfawahganjj d stronghold of the Kurmis, and after this 
come ISahsri and Bareilly, la M'hieh Karniis and JMusalmans pre- 
poacloiate. Mirganj is better than Aoiila, but high-caste toriants 
are numerous la bolh, aud Fandpuf is the poorast of all. As 
regards the Infiuonce of caste on rent, tiioro is no general or weH 
defined custom in ihig district alloinrig rodnecd rales to the higher 
caat-cs. AVhere payment is in kind, ail castes pay alike, save 
that thoTB ig often, one rate for old and another for now terants. 
Occasionally, however, high caste tenants and sometimeg those 
who are of the same caste as tho ::arnm{lar pay Jov.'oi rati s than 
the rest, and wliei's rents aic paid in ca^h, this is very froqucntly 
the ease. But as a rule the rent depends rather on tko nature of the 
holding than on the social status of the tenant, and for tliig reason 
Muraos, who generally uiltivate the iich lands adjoining tho 
village site, pay a higlior rate than others, whde the fact tluit they 
are most nmnorous iu the 6/acr uact ot Kandpiir slioivs why the 
lowest rental iucidonco is that of tb* Ahais. Kayasths often pay 
low lafces, but the usual reason is titat thoy belong lo the present 
or the late peUvoan'f^ family. 

Bareilly is economically a backward district and the rental 
system is in a transition stage. Tiie primitive method of jiaying 
rent by the delivery of a poition of the produce is stiH largely 
employed in the northerni portions of Bahari and in parts of the 
Nawabganj tahsil. Where grain rents prevail it is invariably 
the Case for cash races to be paid for spocial crops, such as sugar- 
cane, cotton, vegetables, poppy and jv/ir grown for fodder, ivhiie 
maize is often added to tho hat ; such special crops being known 
as sa^ti in eontradistinetion to «4/7ac?“6, for which a proportion 
of the produce is levied as rent. The oustoaaary rates vaiy 
from Ils. 9*6 to Es. 22'4 per acre in the case of sugarcane, from 
Es, 4‘h to E.S, 9'6 for vegetables, poppy and cotton, and Ks. d-2 
to Es 6" 8 for maize and j^ar fodder. In the case of nr.jhriri 
crops the previous expenses, including those of cultivation, carry- 
ing, threshing and winnowing, are borne by the tenant ; but the 
share of the landlord varies from village to villago. In tiie 
major portion of the district, where cultivatioa is stable, the rate 
is either nisfr, or half, naumict or seven-sixteenths or tihara 
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^itomci or iive-fewelfSha. Favoured tenants in such villages and 
all tenants in the escreme noith, where eultivatois are hard to 
obtain, pay lower rates moh as pachlti or twu-iifths, tiMra. 
panseri or three-eighths, tihara or one-third and in a few of the 
most unhealthy villages Jiauharn, or ono-fourtk This share is 
either weighed out exactly or else is measured in baskets ; while 
various additions are usually made to tho landlord^ share on 
ao count of village expenses and the like. The nbfi rate is 
always considered estortionate, and must in tima give way to 
cash rents eseept in precanoas areas. It was noted at tbs time 
of the settlement that both the shaie of grain taken and the zahk 
rents had increased dni’ing the past thirty years • though in a few 
villages to the west of Baheri the landlords had been csmpelied 
by the decrease in the population and the consequent ahaenee of 
competition to revert to the old rates. In the more stable tracts 
the tenants almost invariably applied for commutation ; much to 
the displeasure of the landholdei 6, partlonlarly those uho lived 
on or managed their own estates. It is doubtless true that con- 
version to cash rents will cause agoodlaadioidto concern himself 
less with the well-being of his lenams and the general develop- 
ment of his property ; but there are many villages in which the pro- 
prietor could not be less active under any system, and when once 
the tenants of the north, who are chiefly Kurmis and industrious 
cultivators, become accustomed to the change, they will soon be 
able to finance Themselves without the landlord’s aid. The esTont 
to which commutation has been effected of late years is very 
striking At Mr. iMoons’ settlement the area under grain rents 
was 298,108 acres, and this fell in the course of thirty years lo 
201,409 acres in. 1898-99; while in 1907-08 it was only 111,051 
acres or 13'34 per cent, of the total holdings. More than half of 
this amount lay in the Baheri tahsil, especially the Richba and 
Ohaumahla parganas, where the proportion is no less than 34-6 
and 42‘3 per cent, respectively. The remainder lies chiefly in the 
j57awabganj and Bareilly tahails. The area is very small in 
Faridpur and not much larger in Aonla ; while in Mirganj it still 
amounts to some 11,000 acres. 

While hatai or division of the garnered crop is the general 
iule in grain-rented estates, it is a frequent practice to adopt 
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If/mhit or fipprais’emeut before barri'st in the ease of the eailj 
lila/if ci "ps such as and nirmrlir/t. The landloul’s shaie 

is tsfcimatod while the crop 1=! still s(.ambng and the vahie of f,noh 
share is si3.hse([ucutly paid in cash. Another raodificatioi* is to he 
found in tho west o£ t'lo distriol,, mcludiog the Mirganj tahail the 
western borders of BAteiily and tho parg-aaag of Kobar and Sir- 
sawa There asj’sbsni stiU prevails nhlnh ii hiiowii as htilhami'} 
because originally the tenant ha-d to pay cash or ^itUl rents on a 
speoi-fied area for each plough. This syptom in time ivas modifiod. 
the landlord allotting to th& tenant as mueh cash-rented land as 
the latter was willing to take at the very high race U'hieli ig cus- 
fci.-mary under this system In the preseuf. form of I'dlyt'.yll the 
tenant holds most of liis land on gram rents, but on a small area, 
consisting as a rule of tho best land in tbo village, ho pays a high 
cash rent varying from Rs. 6 i to Es 1 2-S per acre. In some 
eases tho area is not defined and at tho approach of harvest tho 
cultivator mav adect fur himself those fields for which, pn^vided 
they do not exceed a certain area, he will pay in cash and retain 
the whole produce. But the hilhanill system is now praolicaliy 
a thing of the past, for such rants were almost invariably com- 
muted for lamp cash rents on tho holdings at the rcoont; sotrle- 
menl. 

Cash rents are calculated in different ivays. In a few vil- 
lages of jSTawabgaui and Paridpur a system of pure orop rents 
prevails, whereby each crop pays a customary rent irngpeotive 
of the class of soil in which it is grown. A much more common 
practice in these two tahsils and the east of pargana Earor is to 
charge a apeciai rent for sugarcane . which may or may not vaiy 
according to the class of soil, while all other crops pay another 
and lower rate, somotimes uuuorm and sometiiaes varying witiuho 
relative value of the fields. Cash rent? proper aro either fixed in 
the lump on the holding or else are determined for oacli field 
according to area. Tho latter ay stem is the older and si ill per- 
haps The more common. In the hhu-r and jungle villages of the 
Faridpur, Bareilly and Aonla taharla it is generally the custom to 
ealcukte the rent on all-roaad rates applied to the whole holding, 
rnthout regard to the nature of the different fields the theory 
being that every tenant has a ehare m both the better and the 
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TTorsa soils ; though as a matter of fact this is very far from being 
the case and the Bj-stem is very unfaii’ to the holders of infeiuor 
land. In the north of the district, where hhui" is non-existent 
and the distinction between loam and clay is clearly defined, it 
is nearly always found that separate and well reeogniaed rates 
prevail for either class of soil ; hut in the more fertile villages of 
the central tracts, where icnts have lisen in response to competi- 
tion, they has’e in many instances been changed t> lump rents, 
known as fmsia or bilmu-Jd/'i, in the fixation of which the quality 
of the soils eonipoaing the holding has been, though perhaps 
unconsciously, taken into consideration. Bimllarly at the 
recent settlement all rents fixed in enhanoement or commutation 
suits, though based on the valuation of the holding at soil rates, 
were really lump rents, and it is to be expected that this system 
will gradually spread over the entire district. 

In 1832 Mr. Boulderson reckoned that the average rental of 
the district was Ss. 3'3S per aere, but Mr. Moons, on Mr, 
Boalderson^s own somewhat vague premises, corrected this figure 
to Bs. 3’15. This does not, however, represent the actual cash 
rent, since it includes the estimated value of gram rents ; and iho 
former would be about 7 per cent. less because the cash-rented 
tahsils are in that ratio poorer than those in which rents have 
always been paid in kind. In 1867 the general average was 
Es, 3 5S, that for cash rents only being Rs. 3-32, Thirty 
years later the figures weie Es. 4’26 and Rs 4‘15 respectively, 
showing an apprositnate increase of 44 per cent, in sixty years. 
Prices had risen to a far greater extent and the failure of rents 
to keep pace with prices was remarkably exemplified in exactly 
similar land on either bank of the Deoha. That in Hawahganj 
on the west, where eomniutalioTi was effected only in 1870, paid 
from Es 7 to Eg. 9 ,* whereas that on the east bank in Eisalpur, 
which is equally fertile and had been cash-rented for generatioas, 
seldom paid more fchau Rs. 6. The inereasa iu the cash rent 
between 1S70 and 1900 was due partly to the gradual increase in 
the rental paid by tenants-at-will and partly to the general 
enhancement of oecapaney rents at the time of the former settle- 
ment. It IS very unusual in this district and is regarded as a 
gross breach of etiquetce to change occupancy rents during dm 
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eaircijcy of a sei^tlemeat. tiince 1000 there han been a further 
rise The xecorOed oeeiipancy rental at nho last syttlcmcnt was 
Rs. 4-05 and, that of tenauts-aWill Rs, 443, whereas the emre- 
spoiuliug figures in 1007-03 were R«>. 1'5 ami Rs, 5 68 respeetively 
Tho dufe'cuoo bolAYcen the t^o classes is very marked and is 
even greater than ar. first sight, appears, for' as a ralo the privileged 
tenants hold most of the host land in a Village. Tho rental 
mtiidence varies considerably in the sevorai That of 

occupancy tenants is only Its. 640 io Faridpur and Rs S 53 in 
Aonia, while even the a'mrage of Rs. 4‘29 of Bareilly is below 
the mean figure for the district. It rises io Rs. 4. -92 in ilirganj, 
to Ks. 5'Od in Nawabgauj and to Es. d-32 in Baheri The nou- 
oofinpaney lental showf- a gcncrallv cot responding variation, 
being only Es. 3'75 ni Favidpnr ; but while it iS Es. 5*85 m 
Bareilly, it rises to Es. C Cl m Aonla, which is higher than the 
Rs. 6‘13 of Nawahganj, where only the inferior lands are let to 
this class of tenant, and le almost equal to tho Es C'74 of 
Mirganj. As before, Baheri has the highest cash rcutalj tenants- 
at-will paying Es. 7-2, and this figure is oseceded to a eonhider- 
able extent in all rbe parganas except Chaumahla. 

Even higher rents are paid by or sub-temnts, Tj^ho 

cultivate about half the s/> land, the greatex part of e-v-piopiie- 
tary holdings and a fair amount of the occupancy area. At the 
last seitlement 66,437 acres were euliles, the average rental being 
Es. 3-91 ; but in 1907-08 the aaea was no lesh than 113,835 acres 
01 IS'66 per cent, of the toEE holdings, while ihe rental averaged 
Es. 7 '64 8.ud in the Aoula tahsil, which includes more than one- 
third of the whole amount, it exceeded Re, 10 per acre. 

In former days the rent alone did not suffice to satisfy the 
demands of tho landlord and several miscullaneous imposts were 
regularly collected. They have now practically disappeared in 
the cash-ranted tracts, the principal cess called g^roro hhurch or 
village expenses, which consisted of so many ann<aB in the rupee, 
ueually one or two but sometimes more, has been consolidated 
with the rent and the only remaining items are petty dues, such 
as loads of fodder and fees on sugarcane mills. In grain-rented 
villages at the present time 60 sere out of every lOO maunds are 
put on one side before tiie grain ia divided. Half of this amount 
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is takeu by the Ciiataars who carry the gram to the threshicg- 
■Qoor, and the other half is apportioned between the ikotiioai' 
or landlord’s watohraan, the water-carrier, the barber and the 
washerman. After the divi&ion of the grain the cultivators have 
other dues to paVj and in almost all villages it is customary to 
give 30 sers per plough at each harvest to the carpenter^ the 
blaoksmithj the barber and the washerman, as well as 10 sers to 
the thanet or landlord’s agent. 

While rents have risen rapidly, prices have risen to a far 
greater extent and the cultivator now obtains far more than in old 
days for his agricultural produce. His general condition has 
prolfably improved in the same ratio. The domestic furniture, the 
clothing aud the food of the people are certainly better than was 
the ease a century ago; even in 1870 it was noticed that metal 
vessels had almost universally taken the place of the old earth- 
oiiware, and every cultivator, whose clothing formerly consisted 
of little more than a vralst-cloth and a blanket, then dressed like 
A Brahman or a 'iLomindar' of old days. The standard of living 
is not high, acc n'ding to European ideas, but it enables even the 
poorer classes to live in moderate comfort. Most villagers can 
find abundant employment to enable them to supplement the 
m'xlest income they derive from their fields; for the demand for 
labour as well as its remuneration have increased in a marked 
degree. It would doubtless be instructive to ascertain the extent 
to which wheat has replaced the coarser grains as the chief article 
of diet and to learn the amount now spent on jewellery and 
ornaments as compared with that of former days. Indebtedness 
no doubt 13 fairly general, but it is accepted as inevitable rather 
than regarded as a haidship ; ior tho whole system of agrioultural 
finauea is based on methodical bwTowing and few tenants dream 
of coudueting their operations for a year on their own resoureea. 
The landowners have benefited greatly by the rise in prices and 
their condition is genorally satisfactory. Transfers of land are 
numefous, but this is only natural in a district which contains 
few old estates and whore the poggession of land is mainly 
legardod as a mere investment, free from any sentimencal eonsi- 
deratluns. The trading classes, whose improved condition is 
beyond question readily mveet the r Burplus cash in land and as 
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readily sell it j 'while t-ho ealtivatiiig commiixiit 
actachment to theii laud, have held their ov u 
and oven the thriftless and extravagant Ua 
frequently give tiuiihlo in the Cdlleetion of ic‘\c 
m moat cases to retain *hoii ancestral possossi 
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Bareilly is tha headquarters of the eommissionei of Rohil- 
khaud, subordinate to whom is a magistrate and collector ia 
charge of the district. The sanctioned magisterial staff includes 
a joint magistrate, four deputy collectors, of whom three at least 
have full powers, and a cantonment magistrate; hat this is 
usually exceeded. There are also six tahsiidars and a number of 
honorary magistrates, most of whom aie members of a bench for 
the trial of cases occurring within the limits of the Bareilly 
municipality, which are made over to it by the district magis- 
trate. The chief appellate court is that of the district and 
sessions judge, who also has civil jurisdiction over the whole 
of the Bareilly and Pilibhit districts. The other civil courts 
are those of the subordinate judge; the munsif of Bareilly 
city ; the munsif of Bareilly Haveli, whose circle includes the 
extra-municipal portion of pargana Karor, and the Mirganj, 
Nawabganj and Baheri tahsils, the munsif of Aonla-Farid- 
pur, whose circle embraces the rest of the district ; and the 
cantonment magistrate, who has powers of a judge of small 
causes within the Bareilly cantonment The remaining gazetted 
staff consists of the civil suigeon and his assistants, the superin- 
tendent of police, the chaplain, the superintendent of the central 
prison, the sub- deputy opium agent and his assistant, the dis- 
trict engineer, the executive engineer for the Rohilkhand canals 
division and his assistant, the assistant superintendent of 
telegraphs, the postmaster and the headmaster of the district 
school BaruiUy ifl also the headquarteni of the executive 
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engineer for the Eohilkhand division^ the inspeoior of schools for 
the same division and an assistant inspector. 

The cantonment of Bareilly has been in existence sines the 
cession of Eohilkhand^ bnt up to 1857 it was garrisoned solely 
by nati’c-e troops. Since the Mutiny the military force has 
naually consisted of a field battery, a battalion of British 
Infantry, a regiment of Indian Cavaliy and a regiment of Indian 
Infantry. This force forms part of the Bareilly Brigade of the 
VIT or Meerut Division. Thera is also a large establishment of 
the Supply and Transport Corps. The affairs of the cantonment 
are managed by the usual committee, which disposes of an 
annual income of about Rs. 48^000, 

'Vyhen Eohilkhand was made over to the East India Com- 
pany in Rovembei 1801, the whole area was divided into the two 
districts of Bareilly and Moradabad, the former embracing 86 
parganas now comprised in the districts of Bareilly, Shahjaliaii- 
pur and Pihbhit, as well as the whole of the Kami Tal Taiai 
and considerable portions of Budaun and Kheri. Such a diatriet 
was far too unwieldy for a single charge and changes follovred 
in rapid succession. Kaslupur was given to Moradabad almost 
immediately j but in 1805-00 Aonla and four parganas now m 
Budaun were added to Baieilly from Moradabad. Considerable 
relief was afforded in 1813-14 by tho formation of tlio Shahjahan- 
pur district, which took away 15 parganas, while in 1821-25 
five more went to form pait of the new district of Sahaswan oi 
Budaun A fmther reduction wms effected m 1833-34 l>y the 
detachment of Pilibhit, Eiehha, Bilheri, Jahanabad and Eudar 
pur, which were made into a northern division of tho distiiet 
and became a separate charge ; though this auaugemout lasted 
only till 1841-42, when they were restored to Bareilly, winch had 
been enlarged in the meantime by the tiausfer in 1835 of 
Sarauli North and in 1841 of Sarauli South from Moiadabad. In 
1868 the Taiai became a separate district, containing thi 
parganas of Eadarpur, Bilheri, Nanakmata, Kilpuri and Gadai - 
pur, while in I860 large portion, s of Ajaon, the two Saraulis, 
Sirsawa and Chaumahla, comprising m all 133 village.^, woie 
bestowed on the Nawab of Eampur. In 1865 paigaua Puranpur 
was given back by Shahjohanpur ai d m 1870 Bilben 
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and Nauakniata were taken from tke Tarai, tliougk they were 
restored two years lator. Finally, in 1880, the Pilibhit district 
was formed out of tke parganas of Pilibhit, Puranpiir, Jakanabad 
and those now comprised in the Bakeri tahsil; but the last was 
exchanged in the same year for Bisalpnr and since that date the 
configuration of the district has remained unaltered 

The internal changes have heen equally numerous. The 
aiea comprising the pioaent district; included in 1801 the parganas 
of Karur, Kichba, Shahi, Faridpur, Tisua, Saneha, Ajaon, Kabar, 
Sirsawa, Chaumahla, Aonla or Manauna and Sankha. Baliia 
seems to have been merged in Karor, but in 1814 was made over 
to Salompui, and when the latter was transferred to Budaun in 
1824 it became a separato pargana Tisiia was amalgamated in 
Faridpur and Sankha has disappeared without leaving a trace 
liehind In 1815 the north-eastern portion of Karor was cut off 
to form the new paigana of NawabganJ. 

Ill that year the existing area was divided into the ten tahsils 
of Karor or Bareilly, Faridpur Tisua, Biohha, Kabar and Bahari, 
bhahi and Sirsawa, Ajaon, Ballia, Aonla and Sarauli. In 1824 
the number was reduced to seven, those of Karor, Nawahganj 
and Faridpur, which now ineludud Tisua, comprising single 
parganas ; while the Baheri tahsii contained Cbaumahla and foui 
of the Taiai parganas, the Parewa tahsii those of Riehha and 
Jahanabacl, the Dunka tahsii those of Ajaon, Sirsawa, Kabar, 
SliaUi and Sarauli North, and the xloula tahsii those of Aonla, 
Sarauli South, Sanuha and Balha. In 1851 Baheri was reduced to 
the position of & j) 2 s]/kciri, since the Tarai parganao wore taken 
under direct management , but in 1863 Riehha, Kabar and Siisawa 
weie added to Ohaumahla to form the Baheri tahsii, while the 
lomainder of Dunka became a peshJari wdth headquarters at 
Mirganj, though in 1871 it was raised to the status of a tahsii. 
Sinco that time there have been six tahsils, of which Bareilly, 
Faiidpar and Nawabganj contain single parganas, Aonla has 
lemainedunalteied with four parganas since 1824, Mirganj includes 
the parganas of Ajaon, Shahi and Sarauli North and Baheii has 
continued to include the four parganas allotted to it in 1863. 

Prior to the introduction of British rule the revenue 
tion waa conducted on a Bimple system of f g 
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This appears to have become general in the days of Farrukhsiyar, 
when the old method of collecting the state rental direct fiom the 
cultivators was finally abandoned. The Rohillas adopted both 
farming and direct management ; but the old Hindu lessees \reio 
ejected in favour of Musalmans and ancient presciiptive interests 
weie almost wholly destroyed. The village zammdiii a were 
permitted to hold their personal cultivation at a slightly lower 
rental than the ordinary tenants , hut m this way alone can they 
be said to have acquired any special status. The revenue assessed 
on the present district at the time of the distribution of the 
land among the various Eohilla chieftains in 1754 was about 
Es. 13,05,000, but this is analogous to the modern rental raihei 
than the revenue demand. The ISTawab Wa^irs of Oudh ejected 
the Eohilla farmers and zammdiji>rs, but tha system was maim 
tamed with a few modifications. A laige number of villages were 
kept under direct management ; but many were leased to tho 
farmers for inadequate sums or else weie bestowed lovcmiie-fiee 
on favourites. The revenue declined rapidly during the period of 
Oudh government, and though in the fiist year of British i ulo the 
total was considerably greater than in the last year of the i^awab 
WaziFs administration, it was no more than Es t>,03,100 

The early assessments by the British Government were 
generally based on the old system of farming the land to the 
highest bidders, the revenue beiug collected from the farmers by 
tahsildars, who were mere contiactors, receiving a percentage of 
the collections 111 lieu of salary. Where this procedme failed, 
recourse was had to direct management, generally with unfortunate 
results The first settlement vfas made by Mr Duauo fot thiee 
years, to run from 1802-03 bo 1804-05, and produced a 
revenue of Es. 0,09,922 ^ It was based on a computatron of the 
probable rental of the village, derived from estimates of tire 
produce of various soils and tiie old cuatomary rates ; this rental 
being the upset price below which Government would not sell 
the farm. In most oases, however, much more was realised j for 
the old incumbent had to outbid all newcomers if ho wished to 
etain his land and his livelihood Constant difficulty, how- 
ever wae experienced owing to the oarele,s8ae&9 or fraud of tho 
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sTib ordinate offi.eials, and many estates were farmed for very 
inadequate sums. In order to establish some form of proprietary 
light it was proposed to form a permanent settlement on the 
lines of that introduced in Benares ; and the leases of the first 
settlement distinctly held oat the hope of some snoh permanent 
assessment. The figure given above is the average annual 
demand for the three years, for the revenue was made progressive, 
and in 1303-01 a reduction of 25 per cant, had to be made on 
account of famine. 

The second settlement vvas likewise for three years, from 
1805-0G to 1397-03 The collector, Mr. Gockburn, commenced 
opeiations by taking written farming offers, without giving the 
actual any opportunity of re-engaging, although in 

many cases they had advanced money to their cultivators for the 
coming year. These proceedings were set aside by his successor 
Mr. Routledge, who assembled all the mcdguzars of a pargana 
on a fixed day and then accepted the highest offer for each 
estate. Where this offer fell below the revenue paid in 1804-05, 
ha examined the accounts for that year filed by the farmer , but 
such an examination could not have been of much practical 
utility in the absence of any information showing the area under 
cultivation or the value of the produce. The total demand 
amounted to Rs, 7,04,177, and the settlement was received with 
marked approval by the Board of Commissioners. 

The third settlement was made chiefly by Mr, Trant, but was 
completed by Mr. Batson. It was for a term of four years, 
ending with 1811-12, and yielded a maiked increase in the revenue, 
the average demand being Rs. 10,17,670 * On this occasion the 
idea of a peimanent settlement was revived, and it was alleged 
that on this ground the landholders acceded to the great enhance- 
ment. The assessing officer, Mr. Trant, was afterwards reproached 
with the breach of the promise ; but the fault lay with the Board, 
who wisely came to the conclusion that the population was still too 
scanty, information as to the resources of the country too deficient, 
and the light of property in the laud too undefined to warrant the 
assessment of the revenue in perpetuity. This decision caused 
much diBflatisfaction, and many landholders deliberately reduced 

* Appeudrz, Ulil« IX. 
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the cultivation on their estateis with, the object of compelling the 
authorities to abate the demand. There can he no doubt that the 
assessment in many instances was vei’J severe ; and this was p^o^ ed 
by the result, for in the last two yeaia it was found necessary t > 
remit large sums, the balance for lSll-12 amounting to more than 
three lakhs. Numerous ‘malgibzars absconded, and the troubk 
was enhanced by the malpractice^ of several tahsildaro 

2^eveitheless the iourtb settlement, made in 1812-13 foi a 
period of five yeais by Mr. Christian, the collectoi, uith Massif 
Calvert and Chambeilain as assistants under the general supervi- 
sion of Mr. Deane, then Junior Member of the Board, rcsuUod in a 
still greater increase. The average demand for the five ycais u as 
Bs. 13,27,821, and the extraordinary feature of this settlement 
was that £oi ihefirst two years the whole was regulaily eoljectoci 
Possibly the reason was that, in coahequenc-e of the goneial 
resignation of the farmers, the village zamindars had been moie 
widely admitted to engage than before. In a Board^a report of 
1815 they are styled propiietors, and a mmnte by Lord Mona 
of the same year went far to confirm that title, by recognising the 
position of the village headman, who had in many cases been 
appointed a middleman between the cultivator and the Govern- 
ment. A search for proprietary lights was largely facilitated by 
a document of 1802 which divided the headmen of the district 
into old and new or landlords. In most cases the ropie- 

sentatives of the old malih were forthcoming : but if no elaimani 
appeared or the new landlord could show a piefeiable title, the 
latter was invariably recognised ; while in the numerous instances 
where no trace of proprietary right could be discovered li was 
conferred freely on the village headman, styled the camindur or 
mvgixddom. Under such conditions the village propiietors wore 
only too anxious to obtain recognition of their status at any cost, and 
they consequently engaged for much greater sums than they could 
pay on an average of years. The demand, however, proved wholly 
excessive, heavy balances accrued m 1815-16, and between that 
year and 1817-18 estates assessed at Bs, 4,85,645 were resigned. 
The progressive increase in the demand was abandoned and 
Mr Tiant, then Junior Member was deputed to mvestigato the 
of the balanoes which were common to all Eohilkh. ud. 
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This officer came to the conclusion that while there had been a 
general conspiracy between the officials and the landholders to 
defraud the Government, the di ought of 1815 and the system of 
short settlements, which lessened the farmer’s power of borrowing, 
w ore mainly at fault. But he entirely ignored the fact that only the 
diiest necessity would compel a man to throw up his eygagement 
and leave himself without i esources, or that in a district -n here rents 
weie paid almost wholly in Lind an assessment in cash, winch 
professed to leave him only 10 pier cent, as profits and made no 
allowance for bad seasons, would become intoleiable 'nhen pirices 
fell below the rates prevailing at the time of settlement. 

The collector W’as directed to farm the resigned estates it 
piossible at the figure assessed or at a reduction if suitable offeis 
were not forthcoming. This was far from easy and matters 
went from bad to worse. The fifth bcttlemenfc, made for fit e 
years from 1817-18, was merely an extension of the fouith 
and actually gave an increase in all tahsils except Bahcii, 
the average demand being Es. 18,28,278.'^ For the first 
three years there were no complaints of balances, obvioiiblj 
because prices had risen to an abnormal height ; but a fall in 1820 
biought about a complete collapse of the settlement, and liy the 
end of the term the assessment of the resigned estates wapS ovci 
nine lakhs in this district alone and moie than 27 lakhs in Eohil- 
khand as a wffiole A second enquiry, conducted on this occasion 
by Mr. Elliott, the Senior Member, led to no more fruitful le, suits 
than the first. It was peihap.s true that many landholders had 
wilfully reduced cultivation, and that, when threatened with the 
farm of their land for a long term, they had been compiclled to 
resume their engagements at a heavy lo.ss, the only alternative 
being the sale or mortgage of their holdings. But the real cause 
was Ignored. The farming system was responsible for an 
excessive assessment. The European officers naturally supposed 
that the highest offer was the most correct and acted accordingly, 
and although it was well known that the credit of a subordinate 
varied directly with the height of his estimate it was equally obvious 
that none of the competitors could knoiv the value of an estate 
in which grain rents prevailed. Instead of reducing the demand 
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of a resigned estate; the moafc strenuous efforts were made to 
maintain the old figure, so that the original error was only 
jierpetuated. 

The sixth settlement was a further exteiiston of the fourth 
and fifth, and lasted from 1822-23 till the infcroduotion of the 
assessment made under Regulation IX of 1833, During its 
currency IMr, Boulderson was directed to resettle under the jirovi- 
sions of Regulation VII of 1822 such estates as had broken down 
or been resigned during the last two sefetloments. These num- 
bered 399 in all and were diatiibuted throughout the district. 
The main feature of the Regulation was that Ity it,s provisions 
the auction system, became extinct and the prupriotury right of 
the zamndir$ obtaiuedlegal recognition, while at the same tuna 
the landholder’s profits woro increased to 20 per cent ancl m 
actual practice were often mote. The settlement too was based 
on actual measurement; now employed for the first tiiaO; and 
every field was classified according to its soil and positi(.>ii A 
cash rental was then ascertained and the revenue calculated there- 
from Mr, Boiilderson's operations involvod a i-eduotion of 
Es. 1,21,340, and the benefit derived therefrom was great; although 
the good results weie somewhat discounted by the increase 
imposed on other portions of the district at the coinmett cement of 
the sixth settlement. 

Hardly had Mr. Boulderson completed his task than a fresii 
settlement was begun under Eagulatzon IX of 183S This was 
preceded by aclubsification of soils and the preparation of a recorJ- 
of-rights. The village maps were not drawn to scale, but never- 
theless formed a fairly reliable index to the reooids, and each plot 
was surveyed and its area recorded with suiiioieut accuracy. The 
assessment was made by several officers, Mi. Conolly being 
entrusted with the Aonla, Saiieha and Taiidpur parganas, 
Mr, Eowland Money with Sarauli South, Mr, Head with Richha 
and Mr, J W. Mmr with the rest of the district, All were 
enjoined to use the greatest moderation, and it was probably on 
this account that the depressed state of the district was some- 
what exaggerated in their accounts. The several officeia employed 
various methods in their assessments, but each formed rent 
rates from which a gross rental was deduced, and of the latter 
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two-thirds were taken as the revenue The demand for the whole 
district was Rs. 12,19,270, which, involved a very decided reduc- 
tion, the Faridpur and Sarauh North pargasias alone showing an 
increase,* Suhsequently the total was reduced by alteiations in 
the pargana boundaries and the tiansfer of a large area assessed 
at Ss. 1,19.158 to the Nawab of Rampur after the ilutiiiy, which 
brought the initial figure for the district as it now exists down to 
Es. 10,69,872. Soon after the settlement was completed leduc- 
tions were zondered necessary by the famine of 1583, especially 
in the Nawabganj and Aonla paiganas ; but on the other hand a 
large increase accrued during the currency of the settlement on 
account of the assessment of lesumed le venue-free plots. The net 
increase was Rs 40,6fi5, making a total of Rs. 11,10,537 at the 
expiry of the settlement, exclusive of Rs. 13.779 or little more 
than 1 2 per cent, on account of cessos. The settlement was 
sanctioned originally for a period of 20 years, but was afterwards 
extended to 18C0-70. In its woiking it was far more successful 
than any of its piedecessors, notwithstanding three famines and 
the disturbance caused by the Mutiny During its currency 14 
maheds w’ore sold for arrears and 159 were farmed, the bulk of 
these lying m the Fandpor and Nawabganj parganas, which 
seem to have suffered most m 1838. Nearly all the farms and 
sales took place in consequence of the famine of that year and 
very few occurred after 1850. The rise in prices which followed 
on the close of the Mutiny rendered the demand very light : it 
had always been moderate, for no account had been taken of 
prospective assets, and the expansion of cultivation after the 
introduction of the new assessments had been very considerable, 
the camiit'iurs of the grain-reuted tracts in particular realising 
handbomo profits. 

The second regular settlement was eommeneed iu October 
1865, when Mr. Moens was placed in charge of operations. The 
fiist step was an unprofessional survey conducted by the -patwans 
working under the supervision of artwaa. Village boundaiies 
were demarcated and disputes decided before the actual measuie- 
ments were begun The results of the survey wcie as a rule 
faiily accurate, but the recent professional survev shows that 

* ApfOOCllX IX. 
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in, villages 'witH an irregular boundary, such as a winding rivei, 
taeie was a oonsidorable ovBi-statemeai of aiea The survey was 
begua in Faudpui and Karor m ISCo, but Bahori, tho lasts tahail 
to be measured, was not compleced till 1872 j though the total 
cost was only Bs 20 per square milo, The actual woik of 
assessment was carried out with gisat expedition and thorough a css, 
Eiery village was minutely inspected either by Mr, Moens 
himself or by his assistant, Mr F, W. Poitn-, the statoments of 
soil areas and iriigafcion being coireclocl where necessary and 
any peculiarities carefully noted Similar villages wore then 
arianged in classes or circb-s, and the avciage rents actually paid 
on each variety of soil were worked out, ehooked hy the results 
obtained in enhancement suits With those aids little difficulty 
was oxpciienced in fixing standard rates for the cash-rented 
pargauas ; but where iviits wore paid in kind crop ^ratss were 
deduced from tho results of actual cspeiiinents in produce and 
the elaborate calculations made hy Mr. Bonldojsoa. From the 
average produce so determined ouo-sixth was deducted in ordoi 
to allow for leductions made befoio division on tho threshing:- 
door, and the landloidh share, varying from plaoo to place 
according to local custom, was computed in cash by applying tlio 
average prices of the last 20 yeais, omitting seasons of famine 
01 scarcity. In this manner the as’erage money rates for catn 
crop were obtained, and these were applied to the aiea of each 
ciop in each class of soil, so as to dediii,. ■ theiofiom soil rates in 
cash. These were compared ivith tlic rates fixed in cominiitatiou 
suits which had been accepted by both parties, and the fair rates 
toi each class of soil were finally determined. Tho rates irhcn 
reported and sanctioned were then applied to the soil aicaa in 
each estate and the result eompaicd with the assets obtained from 
the recorded cash and crop rates of the village rent-rolls, further 
checked by the average recorded rates of the circle. Lastly, 
after taking into consideration the modifying circumstances noted 
at the inspection of the village or deducible from ita previous 
history, the assessable assets wore determined, 60 per cent, of these 
being taken as rovenuc, exclusive of 5 per cent, on account of 
cesses. The sanctioned uemand was Es 13,64,740, representing 
ah mo of 23'9 per cent on the expiniig revenue, while ceesea 
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amounted to Rs. 1,43,510.* The increase was general, but wa-) 
much greater in some parganae than in others, amounting to 
36 8 per cent, in Ivaioi, 34 2 in the Aonla taliail, 27'S m 
Nawabganj, 15 2 in Mirganj and Baheri and only 10 9 pei 
cent, in Randpur. The cost of the operations was somo 
Es. 3,95,000, or Es. 247 per square mile, and was reeoveied 
within two years. 

The settle mont was sanctioned for a term of thirty yeais, 
and on the whole worked excreinely well. The work had been 
executed with the greatest eare, so that the recent revision resulted 
in little beyond the coireetion of small inequalities and the 
imposition of the enhancements justified by the spread of culti- 
vation in certain tracts, the general improvement in the standard 
of cultivation and the marked rise in prices which had charac- 
terised the second half of the period In the caily years of its 
cuireney complaints as to tho pressure of the demand in the 
northern pargaiias led to the deputation of Mr, Robert Curiie, 
in 1874 to enquire into the matter Some slight alterations were 
made in Eichha and Chaiimahla, but it was not found necessary 
to effect any material reduction m the revenue. Elsewheie 
difficulties arose only in the ease of a few villages owned by 
laige and heavily involved communities and in consequence of 
floods from the Bahgul in the Richha and Nawabganj par- 
ganas. The indifferent nature of the seasons in the early years 
lesulted in the accumulation of balances ; and the same thing 
occurred owing to the failure of the hharif in 1377, hut then 
almost the whole was recovered in the two following years From 
that date until 1895-96 no difficulty was experienced in realising 
the demand; while the indifferent harvests of that season and 
the succeeding year of famine caused large arrears, though all 
but an insignificant fraction was afterwards collected Owing 
to the revisions in the alluvial tracts, the resumptions of revenue- 
fiee plots and other causes, various changes occurred m the 
demand during the course of the settlement, the revenue ax the 
close being Rs. 13,86,337. 

The preliminary work of the last settlement eouaisted of a 
professional suxwey conducted by the patwiiris, who had been 
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pieyiously taught^ undeic the supervisioa of trained, inspectors. 
Operations began in Earidpur in the beginning of 1897 and ’v\ere 
completed in ] 900, the cost averaging Re, 68 per square mile. 
Simultaneously the village records were eoni]>iled, in the shape 
of a kkasra or fieid-bookj containmg the authoritative record of 
areas and soils ; the jamahctoidi or rent-roll, showing the rents 
and the tenants; and the khewat or register of proprietors, jj^'o 
new wa^jib-ul-ars or leglster of village custom was prepared, as 
that of the former settlement is still in force. The records were 
subsequently verlSed by deputy collectors specially attached 
to the settlement office in the presence of the landlords and 
tenants, and they form, the basis of the new record-of-right 
The assessment, conducted throughont by Mr, S. H. Eremantle, 
was begun in tiie winter of 1S9J, and was completed by 
the spring of 1902. Every village was inspected by the 
settlement officer and the demarcation of soils was carefully 
checked. Rates for each class of soil were then fixed tentatively 
and these, together with an analysis of the rents actually paid, 
formed the basis of the standard soil rates. Circles were framed 
in much the same manner as at the previous settlement and 
separate soil rates were fixed for each circle. Fair village soil 
rates were also determined for each village after comparing the 
rates recorded at inspection, those actually paid in that and the 
neighbouring villages and the standard ciicle rates. For land 
paying rent in kind the actual recorded receipts of past years 
were examined and if they appeared correct were generally taken 
as the basis of assessment ; but otherwise the village rates 
were taken to afford a fair Gstlmate of value The total assets 
as thus corrected amounted to Rs. 33,66,704, and from tins 
Rs. 28,448 were deducted for proprietary cultivation and Rs 479 
for impiovements, the smallness of the latter figure being due 
to the fact that masonry wells for irrigation are seldom required 
and hardly ever constructed. Of the net assets some 46 per 
cent, was taken as revenue, the final demand being Rs. 16,00,137.* 
The latter came into force eleven, years after the commencement 
of the settlement, for the increase was made progressive in all 
estates where it exceeded 25 per cent. The actual loss on this 

*Appaiida, iatlii Ok. 
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aeeotmt was small^ only Ss- 18,563 being postponed for five and 
Es 4jlll for ten years. Tbc enhancement was 18 9 per cent, 
m the Faridpur tahsil, 15 9 in Aonla^ 14-3 in Mirgauj, 13-7 in 
Baieilly, 10 in K’awahganj and S'l per cent, in Baheri The last 
tahsii was in a depressed condition and was leniently treated 
In three YillageSj as also in two of Faridpur and one of Aonia, 
bhort-term settlemgnta were made for five years , but all these 
were small mahals of little importance. The settlement cost 
Es 2,19,708 or Ea. 140 per square mile, exclusive of the survey, 
and was sanctioned for a peiiod of thirty years It has proved 
entirely satisfactory in its woiking and the revenue has been 
collected without difficulty. 

The revenue given above docs not include the nominal 
demand assessed on revenue-free estates for the purpose of calcu- 
lating cesses. This amounts to Es, 72^628, of which the bulk 
belongs to the parganas of Karor, Nawabganj and Richha, The 
only large property of this nature is that held by Raja Eali 
Charaa, to whom reference has been made in the preceding 
chapter. The remainder consists for the most part of small plots, 
the great majority being free of revenue in perpetuity without 
any condition ; though some are conditional grants held for the 
performance of specific religious purposes. 

The annual demand is liable to vary from time to time 
owing to the fact that a large number of mahals which are 
subject to alluvial or diluvial action are settled for five years 
only, coming up for periodical revision under the usual rules 
They appear to have been first demarcated by Mi Moens and 
since that time they have been resettled an regular intervals By 
far the greatest number lie in the Eamganga basin. In the 
Mirganj tahsil there are 67 such maTials, which were assessed at 
Es. 16,057 in 1905-06 and one assessed at Es. 415 in 1908-09. 
In Aonia there are 121, of which the 63 in the Saranh and 
Saneha parganas pay Es. 5,695 and were inspected in 1906-07, 
while the rest, mainly in Ballia, were settled at Es. 16,776 in the 
following year. In Bareilly the 244 alluvial •m,ahals were assess- 
ed at Es, 32,021 m 1904-05; and the 77 in Faridpur were last 
inspected in 1908-09, the revenue then impo.sed being Es. 14,543. 
On the Kichha river there are four such nutTicde m pargaca 
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Chaumahla and 20 ia Kabar, assessed at Rs, 8^625 in 1006-07 , 
irhile there are three on the Bhakra in Saranli Worth and two 
in Ajaon paying lis. 2,630, as well as two on the western Bahgul 
ill Shahi paying Rs. 42d, all last inspected in 1905-0G, The 
remainder, 17 in number, are on the banks of the Deoha in 
Wawabganj, and these were settled in 1906-07 at Es. 7,130, 
Altogether the sum of Es. 1,04,022 r^ptasents revenue fixed for a 
term, of five years only, and the annual fluctuations are very 
eonsiderable, especially in the case of land adjoining so erratic 
a stream aa the Ramganga. 

The only cess now levied in addicion to the ordinary land 
revenue is the ] 0 par cent, local rate, which is calculated on the 
gross demand. The further rate of two per cent, dating from 
1879, was withdrawn in 1905, while the 4 per cent, pedmm 
rate, collected since 18S9, was abolished a year later. The 10 
per cent, rate had its origin in the various cesses introduced 
from time to time to provide funds for the maintenance and 
development of local oomraunlcations, the district post-office, 
village schools and the rural police. They were amalgamated 
in 1871 and were made over to the district eommittoe, since 
replaced by the district board. The amount realised in 19O7-0S 
was Ks. 1,59,561, the total for each pargana and tahsil lieing 
shown in the appendix.'’' 

In tho first few years of Biitish rale the duty of raising and 
maintaining a force of police for tho preservation of ordor and 
the prevention of crime was entrusted to the tahsildars. Tho 
latter were rather contractors for the revenue than GovernmonS 
officials, their remuneration consisting in a percentage of the 
collections. It is true th^it a body of regular iiolieo was or- 
ganised for Bareilly, the larger markets aud the frontiers, but 
the attempt to laise an unofficial police in the rural tracts soon 
proved futile and in 1807 the duty was withdrawn from the 
tahsildars and vested in the magistrate. Trom that time forwaid 
the police was puicly local and consisted of man enlisted in the 
district and located either at hcadq^uarters for guard and semi- 
military duties or at various stations in the district, as well as of 
the rural police, who were paidhy the landholders. The stations 

* Appenda, tab 3C. 
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weie at first selected almost at random, but in 1844 a complete 
reallocation of the police was effected and the number of circles 
was made to correspond as far as possible with the revenue sub- 
divisions The greatest change, however, occurred after the 
Mutiny, when the police became a provincial force, embodied 
under Act V of 1861, the number of circles was greatly increased 
and many small outposts were established. In the district as 
now constituted there were 20 stations of different classes, 
together with eight ontposta in the city and cantonment and 
SIS in the rural tracts. Vanoua modifications of this scheme 
were made from time to time, the chief being the conversion of 
two of the city outposts into regular stations and the abolition 
of all the rural outposts except that at Ghauban-ghat on the 
Ramganga, A further change occurred in 1907, when the 
stations at Riehha and Eithaura weie abolished, leaving a total 
of 20 stations and one outpost. These comprise the city 
stations of Kotwali, Qila and Baradari j one in cantonments ; 
those at Bhojupura and Fatehganj West in the Bareilly tahsii; 
at Faridpur, Bbuta and Fatehganj East in Fandpur j at Aonla, 
Gaini, Sarauli and Bhamora in Aonla; at Mirganj and Shahi 
m Mirganj ; at Baheri, Shishgarh and Peoranian in Baheri ; 
and at Nawabganj and Hafiaganj in Nawabganj. In most 
eases the stations are conveniently situated on the main roads 
and lines of railway, and the boundaries of the circles are now 
defined with strict regard to the limits of the subdivisions — a 
fact which has removed the administrative inconvenience till 
recently experienced. 

The regular police force in charge of the superintendent, 
who is assisted by a European inspector for training purposes, 
comprises 50 snb-inspeciors, 88 head-constables and 825 men. 
This body includes a troop of mounted police, maintained at 
the district headquarters, the armed police, the civil police 
for station and beat duties and the municipal and cantonment 
police, who were converted into regular police in 1906.’*' In 
addition there ie the town police, consisting of 75 men, main- 
tained in the places administered under Act XK of 1856 ; the 
village chanhidars, 1,982 m all, paid from local funds ; and the 
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60 road chmiMdavs employed ia patrolling the various pro- 
vincial high’ways. 

Criminal work m the city circles is always heavy, for 
Bareilly contains a large ami turbulent IMusalmaa population 
Burglaries arc very common and aie usually the work of pro- 
fessional thieves, whose detection is a matter of great diffieuHy, 
owing to the presence of numerous relatives aud the case 
with which they can escape to Eampar and othoi cities of 
Eohilkhand. Outside the city much trouble is caused by the 
Mewatis of the Hafizganj, Bhojupura aud Deoianiaii circles. 
Dacoities are always fairly numeroas especially In the 
Aonla tahsil, where the jungles afford a safe place of refiigo. 
The vagrant aud criminal tubes too, such as the Daleras and 
Bhantus, call foi constant attention on the part of the police. 
The great majority of eases, however, are ooncorned with petty 
thefts and burglaries, such as are common in every agricultural 
district. Tables given in the appendix show the statistics of 
crime for each year from 1898 onwards, ' From tlieso it will 
be seen that bouudary disputes and the resultant riots and 
affrays are very common; that murders occur more frequently 
than in most districts, testifying to the general turbulence of the 
population of Eohilkhand as comparGd with Oudh or the oasteru 
districts; that cattle theft is also very prevalent ; and that much 
improvement has been effected of late by the vigorous 
appHeation of the preventive sections of the Code <d Criminal 
Procedure. 

At one time female infanticide was rife among certain 
of the Kajput olaus, especially in the Paridpiir aud Aonla tahsils, 
whore the crime was attributed mainly to tho ICatelu ms, Jangliarae 
and Chauhans, In 1871 a laige number of villages were pio- 
claimed under the Infanticide Acu, and, though several of these 
were shortly afterwards relieved, 95 lemained on the list. Thnty 
of these were released in the fallowing two years and the total 
was reduced gradually till by the end of 1900 only four villages 
with s proclaimed population of 138 persons, were an ler 
Burveillanee, the last of the&e being struck off shortly 
afterwards. For several years no suspicious deaths had 
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occurred, and lii may fairly be assumed that the crime has 
vanished altogether. 

The district Jail at Bareilly is situated at a short distance 
to the west of the courts and is a large building of the first 
class, arranged on the usual plan, with separate wards for women, 
civil prisoners and persons under trial. It is in the charge of 
the civil surgeon, as is usually the case. The average daily 
nuniher of convicts during the live years ending with 1908 was 
738, of whom 54 were females. The inmates are employed on 
various forms of labour, the principal manufactures being those 
of matting, coarse cloth and cotton carpets, while other tasks 
include oil-pressing, gardening and drawing water. The central 
piisun for long-term convicts from all parts of the Eohilkhand 
division, founded about 1837, stands by the side of the Kaini Tal 
road, about two miles north of the c-ity, close to the Shahamat- 
ganj junction on the metre-gauge railway. It is in the charge 
of a resident superintendent, who is assisted by a considerable 
staff of jailors and warders. The average number of prisoners 
ivas 1,784 for the five years ending in 1908, all of these being 
males. Many different industries are carried on within the jail 
walls, but the most important are the manufacture of blankets, 
pnnoipally for use in other jails, and mii/aj matting. Carpets 
aie also produced in some numbeis and of late years successful 
experiments have been made with aloe fibre, which is occasionally 
employed foi large carpets with elaborate patterns. Shortly 
after the enactment of the Eeformatury Schools Act of 1876 a 
criminal reformatory for juvenile offenders from tho entire 
province was started at Bareilly, close ti the central prison, in a 
building origiually intended for female convicts, and placed under 
the charge of the superintendent. Here boy convicts under 18 
years of age were given an elementary education and were 
taught various handzeiafts, special attention being paid to agri- 
cultural instruction. In 1899 the institution was made over to 
the Educational department, and a separate superintendent was 
appointed ; but in 1002 the reformatory was closed, and the 
boys were removed to Ohunar. The buildings remained un- 
occupiod tdl 1907 when sanction wae g ven to the pr posal, 
made on several occasions, to ut Use the buildings for a jail for 
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juvenile offenders other than, habitual criminals, The scheme 
necessitated considerable additions to the buildings, 'vvhicli \\ ere 
earned out forthwith, and the jail was opened in Jamiarj' 
1909. 

The lunatic asylum at Bareilly contains some 350 patients 
and a large number of these are criminals. The latter arc kept 
separate from the rest, m a different part of the building. The 
institution is m the charge of the civil surgeon, while super- 
vision is exercised by a committee of official visitors, U'ho contiol 
all admissions and discharges. 

When the district came into the posse.ssion of the East India 
Company m 1801 the old system of treating ahkari or excise 
as one of the branches of ordinary land revenue was maintained. 
The right to produce and sell eountiy spirit and other intnxi- 
cants was farmed to the highest bidder and annual auctions 
were held for each pargana. Tins farming system was main- 
tained till 1862, when the distillery sy.'item was introduced, 
distilleries being erected at Bareilly and otlier places, though 
those at the outlying tahsils had but a brief existence. A still- 
head duty was levied on all liquor exported from the distillery 
and the shops were sold by auction, this method bomg for a 
time varied by that of charging a fixed license fee for each shop. 
In 18 i 8 the modified distdlery system was introduced throughout 
the present district, each tahsil being leased to a contractor, who 
manufactured his liquor as before at the Bareilly distillery j 
but a greater change occurred in 1881, when the Baheri tahsil 
was converted into an outstiU area, with the object of cuunfer- 
acting the effects of smuggling from the neighbouring territories. 
This system was extended a year later to the whole district 
except the Bareilly and Earidpur tahsils, which were brought 
under the ordinary distillery system, the modified system hem^ 
abandoned as unprofitable, owing to the decline of competition 
among the contractors. In 1883 Faridpur was nieluded m the 
outstill area, but in 1885 outstills were abolished m the eastern 
half of Earidpur, beyond the Bahgnl, and also in Wawabgani, 
the distillery system being reintroduced in tbeir place. Sub 
Bequenily m 1883 a further reduction was effected and only 
Bahen and Mirganj which bordered on the T-r i Tid tbe 
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Rampur ytafce^ weie left under the ontstill system. No fnrthei 
eha-nge occurred till l90Sj when the ahoiilion o£ ontstills in the 
Tarai and Ramx'ur justified the extension of the distillery system 
to the two remaining tahsiis in this district. In 1909 the contract 
system was introdueod. with bonded warehouses at Bareiiiy and 
Baheri ; the spirit suppilied by the eontractor being sold at fixed 
prices to licensed vendors, while the inspectors appointed to the 
difi'erent tahsila or groups of tahsils are responsible for super- 
vision and pieventive work in tbeir several charges. The liquoi 
for this district, Budaun and Pilibhit. which form a single groap, 
la obtained at piesent fruni Shahjahanpnr and the Bareiiiy 
distillery has boon closed, the buildings boaag utilised as a bonded 
warehouse, 

No separate figures of the receipts from excise for the 
oxiating district are av'ailablo prior to 1879, when Pililihit was 
severed fiom Bareilly. The total income from country liquor 
for the whole area averaged only Es. 31,14.5 for the seven years 
ending with 1S77-7S, and the subsequent increase, immense as 
it has been, is lo he attributed rather to enhanced duties, keener 
eoiapeLiiion and improved, administration than to a greater 
consumption. Tor the ton year's ending with 18S7-88 the 
average was Es. 72,948, of which still-head duty accounted for 
Es. 34,492. In the following decade the figures were Es. 1,23,446 
and Es, 77,587 respectively ; while from 1398-99 to 1907-OS 
still- head duty brought in Es, 1,40,418, the total annual income 
being Es. 1,90,168, Details foi each year from 1891-92 onwards 
will be found in the appendix,'** The consumption cannot be 
ascertained exactly, since there are no figures for the outstill 
area; but the returns show no marked increase during recent 
years. The receipts do not ineludo those for foreign liquors, 
especially Rosa rum, which are imported mainly for the city and 
cantonment, the average fees for the last tea years being Es 1,650,* 
nor the sum of Es, 690 derived from licenses for the sale of the 
fermented liquors known, asic^rtaod s^.ndh'i^ which are obtained 
from the two kinds of palm trees, especially the Msf«r The 
latter yields eendhi and is very oommoD. in the Aonla 
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The higher castes of Hindus, who do not as a rule indulge 
in spirituous liquor, are somewhat addicted to the use of intoxi- 
cating hemp drug's in their various forms. Of the^e ganja is 
unknown, but large quantities of chaMS and bhang are con- 
sumed. The right of importation and vend in foimer days was 
generally farmed for the entire district, ))iit from 1832-83 each 
tahsil 'was auctioned separately. The ineroasa in the duty has 
led both to a marked increase m the reooipts and also to a 
decline in the consumption. The average from 1878-79 to 
1887-88 was Es 14,331, rising to Es. 28,31 9 in the next ten years ; 
while for the decade ending with 1907-0S the annual average 
was no less than Es. 71,107. On the other hand, in 1S97-9S 
and the preceding five years the consumption amounted on an 
average to 226 6 maunds of chants and 75-3 mannds of bhang 
whereas in the following decade the figures were 163-4 and 56*5 
maunds respectively. Even so the amount is relatively large 
still, especially for a district in which the wild hemp grows in 
ahnndance. 

The cultivation of poppy is permitted in all parts of the 
district save on the borders of Eampur, and it is probable that a 
small proportion of the crude opium produeod m illicitly reserved 
by the growers for their own consumption. This hardly affects, 
however, the sale of excise opium, which is necessarily codsi- 
derable in a district possessing so large a Musalman population. 
Opium is sold by the Goverument treasurer and his agents at 
the various tahsils, who supply the licensed vendors. The re- 
ceipts vary from year to year, bat the ffuctuatious arc very small 
and the average amounts sold during the past three decades do 
not differ to the extent of more than three sers From 1S73-79 
to 1887-88 the consumption averaged 35 25 maunds and the 
receipts were Es. 14,900 annually ; for the next ton years the 
corresponding figures were 35-176 maunds and Ra. 15,356 ; and 
from 1898-99 to 1907-08 the average income was Es. 14,680 
and the amount sold was 35 2 maunds.* 

Stamp duty was introduced soon after the cession of the 
district, hut at first the proceeds seem to have served as the sole 
remuneration of the munsifg in whose courts the payments were 


* Appsidix, table XI. 
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made It was not till 1824 that these officials received a fixed 
salary aud the income from stamps was credited to Government. 
Since that date various enactments have been passed dealing 
with sbampSj and the income has increased very greatly of late 
years. For the five years ending with 1876-77 tho average 
receipts from stamps of all kinds was Es. 2,00,642 annually, of 
which Es 1,40,815 weie obtained from court-fee stamps. The 
subsequent rise is illustrated by a taule given in the apipendix.''' 
The average from 1892-93 to 1896-97 was Rs. 2,26,776, a marked 
increase synchionising with the commencement of settlement 
operations, while the tenancy legislation of 1901 occasioned a 
flood of litigation, with the result that the stamp income rose to an 
average of Rs 2,69,232 between 1903-04 and 1906-07, including 
Rs. 2,02,683 or 75 per cent, of the whole from judicial stamps, 
In 1907-08 all previous records were surpassed, the total I'eceipts 
exceeding three lakhs. 

Before the introduction of British rule the only form of 
registration was that performed by the qazis and qanungos of 
the various parganas, whose seal and signature were held suffi- 
cient proof of the genuineness of a document. In 1803 an 
officer styled a “register” was attached to the judge^s court and 
legistration formed part of his duties, a fee being levied on each 
document presented. In 1832 the work was made over to the 
Sadr Amm, and tins arrangemenj was maintained till 1864, when 
the Judge became the registrar and the tahsildars in the several 
subdivisions were appointed sub-registrars. The last alteration 
was the substitution of departmental sub -registrars at the 
tahsilsj though at Mirganj the cahsildar continued to perform 
these duties till the office was abolished in 1898. The judge of 
Bareilly is registrar for Piiibhit as well as for this district, and 
the latter contains six registration offices, including, in addition 
to that of the district registrar, those at Bareilly, Aonla, Faridpur, 
Nawabganj and Baheri. The average receipts for the five years 
ending with 1907 were Rs. 14,082 and the expeaditure, mainly 
in the shape of commission, Rs. 6,184 annually. 

Various forms of income-tax have been imposed since the 
introduction of Act 2C1CXII of 1860. It was first collected on 

* Appoodix Ukbls XU. 
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all incomes exceeding Bs. 200, from whatever source derived. 
Under Act XVI of 1861 the minimum meome was raised to 
Es. 600 and the rates weie reduced; but this measure ’.vas 
abolished in 1506, after ivhich catnc a liceuse-tax on trades and 
professions in 1867, followed a year lator by a certiticdts-tax on 
incomes of Es, 500 and upwards, A regular income-tax was 
introduced in 1859 and was lencwed in 1870, when all profits 
of more than Es. 500 were taxed at the rate of six pies m the 
rupee. The tax was withdrawn in 1872, and it was not till 1877 
that another licensQ-tax waa levied. An important change occurred 
when Act II of 1886 was promulgated, and this was modified 
by the exemption in 1903 of incomes under Es, 1,000. Tables 
given in the appiendis show the amoanta realised from ineojiic-tai. 
in each year from 1890-91 onwards, both in the district as a 
whole and also in the city of Bareilly and the six tahsilsd The 
principal assessees are money-lenders, sugar- refiners, dealers in 
grain, timber, and cloth and legal practitioneis. About- half the 
sum ooEeoted is paid in the city ; while of the various tahsila 
Aonla and Faridpar oome first and Mirganj stands at tin 
bottom of the liat.='‘ The coneessiona granted in 1003 have made 
little difference to the total receipts, owing largely to the in- 
creasing payments by the Bohilkhand and Kumaun Eailway 
Company, the average from 1903-01 to 1907-08 being 73,211 
annually as compared with E'*. 75,133 in tho piocecliug five 
jfears. The relief to those assessed at the lower rate amounted 
to nearly Bs. 7,000, the averages for the two periods being 
Ee. 14,172 and Es. 20,854 respectively for those with iiioomes 
under Bs. 2,000 per annum. The average payment during the 
^en years by porsons assessed at five pies on the rupoo was 
Es. 34,248, giving an average income of Bs, 4,255 por assossco. 

In the early days the public service of the post-office was 
limited to the mail lines from Batehgarh to Bareilly and Morad- 
afoad and from Bareilly to JBudaun and "Agra. There was no 
internal post, official correspondence being transmitted througii 
the agency of the police. At the time of the first regular sottie- 
ment a great innovation was introduced in the form of a duBtrict 
post, maintained by a small cess levied on the landholders, from 
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the proceeds of wtich a service of mail-Tunners was established 
between Bareilly and the outlying police stations. It was not, 
however, till 1846 or thereabouts that this post was thrown open 
to the public and a fee of two pice was levied on each packet. 
Tho system was as yet very imperfect, since no provision was 
made for communication between districts save by means of i;he 
tiunk lines, and a letter from Aonla to Bisauli, for example, 
had to go all the way to Bareilly and thence to Budaun, 
whence it was forwarded to its destination, instead of taking 
the direct route of some 16 miles In 1866 the operations of 
the imperial post were greatly extended, many of the local 
lilies being taken over , but the process was continued gradually 
and it was not till 1906 that the last of the district offices 
disappeared. In 1878 there were only 12 imperial as com- 
pared with 17 district offices; while in 1908 the offices were all 
imperial and the number had increased to 36. A list of these 
given m the appendix shows that in addition to the bead office in 
the Bareilly cantonment there are five sub-offices at Bareilly 
and five in the district at the various tahsil headquarters, as 
well as 25 dependent branch offices. The collection and distri- 
bution of the mails is rendered easy by the fact that each of the 
rui'al sub-offices is close to a railway station, so that the staff of 
runners is relatively small. The "work of the post-office has 
grown enormously of late years, not only as regards the mails, 
but also in the matter of subsidiary operations, such as the trans- 
mission of money, whether for private purposes or for the pay- 
ment of revenue and rent, and the post-office savings bank, 

BareiUy has a central Government telegraph office, besides 
one in the cantonment post-office and another at the city post- 
office. The only other combined post and telegraph office in the 
district is at Aonla. There are, however, railway offices at both 
the Bareilly stations and at Basharatganj , Bhitaura, Wagaria 
Sadat, Aonla, Kasuiya, Pitambarpur, FatehganJ East, Shahamat- 
ganj, Bhojupura, Baheri and NawabganJ. 

The only municipality in the district is that of Bareilly 
itself. In early days the affairs of the city were managed by 
an official committee known as the local agency, which provided 
for watch and word, Bamtation and the like raising the n 
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lands from a hoase-tas, tho asseismout and imposition of whieh 
under Eegulation XVI of 1314 led to a serious diaturljance of 
the peace. When the outbreak was quelled, tb.o tax was cufoiced 
and continued to lie eolloofced, either under the old Regulation or 
lu a somewhat modified form under Act XX of 1356, till the 
constituticiii of the mimiGipaUty in 1S64. The first municipal 
committee was an appointed body and it w'us net till afeer the 
legislation of 1SC8 that the doe live pirineiplo was introduced. 
The boardj as at pinsont oonstitutwl under Uinlcd Rrovmces 
Act I of iSOOj consists of eightocn oloetod and six appointed 
members, exclusive of the distuot magistrate, who sits as chaiiman 
by virtue of his otHce. The ^YO\■k of the h.oavd is divided among 
SQVoial sub- committees and there is a paid socrotaty. TIic in- 
come is at present deiivcd chiefly from an octroi tax on imports. 
Tins is supplcnieuficd ]iy a tax on houses and lands m thu eiiii 
station, first imposed in 1870, and (ly taxes on sugai-reiinors 
and tobacco growers, the former dating from 1839 and the latter 
from 1894. Considerable sums aro also derived irom the rent 
of nazul lands under municipal control, the sale of manure, 
licenses for public vohielsa, the proceeds of tho municijial cattio- 
pounds, the profits of tbo municipal Hmc factory, tho foes piaid 
at the slaughter-housos and the rents of the large mutiu-ipal moat 
market The last was built in 1904, a loan of Rs, 40,000 lining 
raised for the purpioso, ivhile subsequently several small markets 
for tho sale of beef havo been erected lu tlio suburbs. Ocher 
items of income include the fees deirved from educational Institu- 
tions and the Government grant for the same puirpose. Theso 
airs unusually large, for tho BaroiUy munmipality has aUvays paid 
much attention, to its schools, which include tho Inglia Memorial 
high school, a middle school and many others, The expenditure 
on. education, is higher than in any other municipality of the 
United Provinces, not even excepting Lucknow. For tho details 
of receipts and disbursements under the main heads reference 
may be mads to a table in. the appendix, which gives the figures 
for each year since 1890-91 onwardsA 

The provisions of Act XX of 1S66 have been applied to several 
amallei towns in the district, and in each ease a honsa-tax 
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la levied on the well-to-do residenta, being assessed under the 
super intendenoe of the magistrate by a punahayot representing 
the townspeople. The income and expenditure in earh case will 
he found in the several articles on the places concerned. The 
Act was extended to Aonla in 1859 or theieahoats, but in 1908 
that town was converted into a notified area and its affairs aie 
now managed by a small i ommittae under the presidency of the 
tahsildar, the income being derived from a tax ajcording to 
cireumstance and property. Nawabganj, Taridpur and Saiaiili 
Piyas were also brought under the Act at an early date, while in 
I8t>5 Ifatehganj East and Shahi weie added to the list and the 
measure was extended in 1873 to Senthal, Shishgarh, Sheopuri^ 
Baraur, Shergarh and Basharatganj Lastly liichha was made 
an Act XX town in 1894 , but before that date the measuie had 
been withdrawn from Basharatganj in 1880 and also from 
Shergaih, while Baraur was similarly treated in 1903 This 
leaves a total of nine towns, comprising Nawabganj, Shahi, 
Sarauli Pi) as, Santhal, Sheopuri, Shishgarh, Panclpur, Fatohganj 
East and Biobha. Section 34 of Act V of 1801 has been applied 
to Baieilly and the five other tahsil h6adq[uai‘ters, ivluie in 1906 
the provisions of the Village Sanitation Act, 1892, were extended 
to twenty -two places in the distiicc, including every Act XX 
town and the villages of Baheri, Mirganj, Dimka, Thiria Mohan- 
piir, Shergarh, Sindliauli, Khatali, Gainl, Ramiiagai, Basharat- 
ganj, Gurgaon and Mananna. 

Prom the date of their first imposition the cesses levied for 
specific objects were administered by separate comuiiutees ; but 
when they were amalgamated in 1871 a single district committee 
was formed to deal with education, roads and femes, the district 
post and the like. This body was in 1884 converted into the 
district hoard and the elective principle was introduced. In 
1906 the old fcahsil or local boards were abolished and the 
district board was reconstituted with extended powers. It con- 
sists of 24 membara, of whom 18 are elected, ono being returned 
annually from each tahsil for a period of three years. The in- 
come and expenditure of the board under the main heads for each 
year from 1890-91 onwards are shown in the appendix.’*' The 

• Appendix table iV 
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principal duties of Ae board eonaprise the adminisiration of loca 
eotnmunications, the educational, medical and veterinary arrange 
menta of the district and the mauagemeiit of the cattlo-pounds. 

The history of eduoalion begins with the estahliahment ol 
the Bdieiily school in 1837. This was a Government instifcu- 
tioHj 111 vTiich the pupils paid no fees till 134S It pioved very 
successful from its start and in 1850 was raised to the status of 
a Govermnent college The buildings wore badly damaged dur- 
ing the Mutiny and the college was reopened m 1858; pnor to 
whieh date it had been used as tho head (Quarters of the ■12nd Jloyal 
Highlanders, while even after the reorganisation of the school a 
portion of the premises ^Ya8 occupmd foi a time as tho judge’s 
court. In 1S62 the college was affiliated to the Calcutta uni- 
veisity, but in 1876 it was abolished owing to the heavy coat of 
maintenance and the facilities afforded to students for attending 
other colleges by the oxtonsiou of railways. Soon attorwards, 
however, efforts wore made to reauscitato the college, a com- 
mittee was formed and the collection of subsa'i[itions resulted in 
the realisation of Es. 80,000 by 1883. Grants in aid were 
obtained from Government and the miimcipaHty, so that in a 
short time the institution was reopened ni the form of college 
classes attached to the district high school. Its exisieneo ivas 
again threatened in 1902, but a fresh endowment raised by auh- 
smption and supplemented by libeial grants from Government 
enabled the college to be foundod afresh as an indepoudent institu- 
tion, and the new buildings erected on a plotof land prosunisd by 
H. H. the Nawab of Rampur were formally opened by Sir James 
Higges LaTouehe in July 1906. There m a residential house for 
students built by Government, and the general control of tho 
college is vested in a board, of which the commissioner of Eohil- 
khand is president, while the executive manageinunt is in the hands 
of a eommittee elected from the board of control The college was 
affiliated in arts to the Allahabad university in 1888 and in law 
a year later. Apart from the college there was no sort of 
Government school in the district till 1849. An investigntiou 
made two years earlier showed that there was a large number of 
indigenous schools, in which nothing practically useful was 
taught while the toaohers were generally ignorant and incapable 
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Most of the schools "were of aa ephemeral type, though one 
Sanskrit 2 ?cc^^’is/)a^a had been in existence from before the cession, 
the funds being derived f lom a revenue- free grant which lapsed in 
1843, after which date the school had depended solely on 
private subscriptions. Bareilly was one of the eight experimental 
districts into which a uniform system for tde supervision and 
extension of indigenous schools was introduced m 1849. The 
district was divided into four circles of inspection and village 
schools were established ; while at the same time schools of a 
superior grade were opened at the six tahsil headc[uarters in 1860, 
save at Bareilly, where the tahsili school was not started till 1S54. 
The Mutiny arrested the progress of education for a long time. 
The tahsiU schools, it is true, were started afresh in 1858, but 
lather moie than ten years elapsed before the holqahandi system 
of village schools -svas again established in the Faridpur tahsil. 
Bareilly and Mirganj followed m 1870 and a year later these 
schools were to be found throughout the district. In the mean- 
time much had been done in other directions A middle school, 
which afterwards became the di-stnct high bchool, was established 
in the college precincts as a preparatory institution, and this 
lemained and expanded after the abolition of the college in 1876. 
TheInglisMemorialAnglo-vernaeular schools originated in Babii 
Kali Charan’s Anglo -vernacular school started in Inglisganj in 
18G4; while in the same year municipal schools were opened at 
Bareilly and a start was made with female education on a 
modest scale. Of late years great strides have been made and 
the number of institutions, as well as the attendance, has in- 
creased rapidly. In 1896 the district board initiated the practice 
ol giving grants-m-aid to the more efficient indigenous schools 
and the experiment has proved most successful. In the appendix 
will be found a statement showing the progress of education 
since 1896-97, as well as a list of all the schools in the district in 
1908.* The latter does not include the unaided indigenous schools. 
These are still numerous, hut are generally of the slightest 
importance. Sanskrit schools have practically disappeared, but 
there are many so-called schools for giving instruction in the 
Quran attached to various mosques j though the bulk of the 
• Appendix, tfthia XYIJLL 
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uaaided schools exist merely for the purpose of rudimentary 
education in Hindi and Urdu. The list shows tliat in. addition 
to the high school there are many educational institutions in the 
city, the most important of which aro managed either by the 
municipality or else liy the .Vmeiieaii Mission, n Inch has Con 
etantly extended its ciperations durmg the past forty years. In 
the district there are mnldle vernaeular scliools at .iVcnla, Farid- 
pur, BalLa, Gainij Shahij Baheri and Kawahganj , while the 
district board also maintains 68 upper and 36 lower primary 
sehoolsj IS girls’ primary schools, of which eight aio in the city, 
and gives grants-in-aid to 73 nival sehouls One of the last 
description is a middle vernacular school located at Ohatia lu 
the south of pargana Richha. 

Some idea as to the progress of education may iie gained from 
a comparison of the statistics oflitoracy compiled at each successive 
census since 1872 In that year the returns showed that 21,879 
males and only 9 females could read and write, the forme rcompris- 
ing4'03 per cent of the total male population Thc^eiigmes are 
open, to doubt, especially in the ease of females, for m 1881 the 
proportion of literate males was only 8’6, while that of females 
was T1 per cent. The subsequent improvement has boon very 
marked, since m 1891 the figures had risen to 3*9 and. '17, while 
at the last census they were 4 65 and -58 per cent, respectively, 
few districts showing Letter results, especially in the matter of 
female education. Literacy is much more gonoial among 
Musalmans than among Hindus, for the reason that the former 
reside principally in the towns. While only 3 95 per cent, of 
Hindu males and -25 per cent, of females aro literate, the 
con esp ending figures for Musalmans are 4 88 and *62 per cent. 
There is, however, an immense difference m this respect between 
the various sections of Hindu society ; as is illustrated liy the 
fact that, whereas over 62 per cent, of Kayasth males can read 
and write, not five Ivachhis or Chamais in a thousand can boast 
the same aceompdishments. Owing b) Musalman influence the 
Persian script is more generally used than the Nagri. TJie 
former was known to 44 6 pier cent of the literate piopulation 
and the latter to 34 while 8 3 per cent, were acquainted with 
boUi the 18 mcludmg persona literate in other lanmmges 
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particularly English^ the knowledge of which has spread very 
rapidly during recent years. 

The district board has the management of ail the jsublie 
dispensaries in the district, while the medical supervision is 
entrusted to the civil surgeon. The establishment of dispensaries 
in BareiEy is interesting, owing both to the early date at which 
ulisjr were founded and also to the fact that they were held up as 
examples for imitation by other districts. It appears that during 
the days of Oudh rule a grant of Rs. 1,000 per annum, the rough 
equivalent of a ccss of eight annas on each village in the district, 
was made to a hahim for the purpose of affording medical aid 
to the indigent sick of Bareilly. This grant was lenewed from 
time to time in favour of the haJcim’s heirs and w'as maintained 
b} the British Government till 1815, when one of the two 
incumbents died and the other was given one-third of the amount 
as a life pension, the balance being placed at the disposal of the 
local agents, to 1 lo appropiriated to the purposes of the original 
grant. ISTotlung was done with the money, how’evor, till 18252, when 
a considerable sum which had accumulated was devoted by 
Mr Glyn to the establishment of a dispensary, a fuithcr grant of 
Es. 3,800 having been made in the preceding year, from the sale 
proceeds of an eseheated house. In ] 838 the remainder of the 
original pension was made over to the local agents, with arrears 
from 1834, the date of the last recipient’s death In 1842 Mr. 
Clarke built the present sad/r dispensary, to which were subse 
quently added fever and look hospitals, as well as a female 
medical school supported from funds bestowed by Babu Ganga 
Prasad and a Government subveation. In 1855 Lala Durga 
Prasad founded a branch dispensary in the Qiia quarter, and 
Pitam Eai established that in the old city, but the former 
18 no longer in existence. Prior to this date a branch had been 
opjened at Bahen in 1848 by Mr Clarke, in a neat two-storeyed 
brick building which IS still utilised for the same purpose That at 
Aonla was opened in 1855, when Hakim Saadat All Khan 
endoived the institution with half the villages of Bhimlaur m 
pargana Aonla and Udaibhanpur in Sarauli South, Subsequent 
additions comprise the Paridpux dispensary in 189-i, that at 
Kawabganj in 1899 and that at Kichha in 1902 all of which 
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have done much valuable work. There is still room for more 
dispensaries, notably at Mirganj or some other place in the 
sametahsil. The usefdlness of the district board institutions 
may be estimated from the fact that during the five years ending 
m 1903 the average number of patients treated was 102^000 
annually. The cost is met from local and municipal funds, from 
piivate subscriptions and, in the case of the Bareilly, Nawabganj 
and Faridpur dispensaries, from the interest on invested capital 
In addition to the above institutions there is the usual police 
hospital at Bareilly, canal dispensaries at JSTawabganj and Eichha 
and two railway dispensaries belonging to the different lines at 
Bareilly Hospitals for women include the Mission dispensaiy, 
which was opened m 1870 and receives a graiit-m-aid from local 
funds, and the Dufferin hospital, established in 1SS9, which is 
managed liy a local committee and is similarly subventioned 
Both do most useful work, the average number of m and out- 
liatients treated in the five years mentioned above being 12,900 
and 9,07S respectively 

The district board derives a considerable income from cattle- 
pounds, which have been under its control since 1890, these 
institutions prior to that date having been managed by the 
magistrate. Since the transfer the number of pounds has been 
increased and there are now 30 in all, exclusive of the canton- 
ment and municipal pounds at Bareilly itself. They are located 
in the proximity of all the police stations except ITafi^ganj, and 
also at Budhauli, Eaipur and Padhera m the Faridpur tahsil, at 
Eamnagar in Aonla, at Eichha, Shergarh, Pachpera, Kundra and 
Tanda Changa in Baheri, at Senthal, Baraur, Adhkata and 
Harharpur in Nawabganj and at Eithaura and Kiara in pargana 
Karor. The average net receipts on account of pounds for the 
ten years ending with 1907-08 were Es, 4,885 annually. ^ 


Appendix, table XV 
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History, 

The ancient history of the district centres round the venei- 
able fortress of Ahielihatiaj near the village of Eamnagar in the 
Aonla tahsil. This place was the capital of the kingdom of 
Northern Panchala, mentioned in the Mahahliarata. From it 
Drupada, the king, was ejected by Drona, the tutor of the 
Pandava brethren, who kept the country for himself. The place 
IS sometimes called Adikot, in allusion, it is said, to the Ahir Adi, 
who was a contemporary of Drona, and Ptolemy calls it Adisadra, 
The village of Lilaur in the same tahsil is mentioned in the 
MaJiahharata and Gurgaon is traditionally assigned to Drona, 
in honour of his office of guru to thePandavas. Asoka Maurya 
IS said to have built one of the great stupas at Ahiehhatra, and 
not long after his death the place appears to have been the capital 
of an independent dynasty Many of their coins have been 
found and these give the names of Agni Mitra, Surya Mitra, 
Bhanu Mitra, Bhumi Mitra, Vishnu Mitra, Bhadra Ghosha, 
Dhruva Mitra, Jaya hlitra, Indra Mitra, Phalguni Mitra and 
Bahasata or Brihaspati Mitra. The order in which they came 
is unknown, hut they probably ruled from 200 B.C. to 100 A.D, 
They have been supposed to be connected with the Sungas, hut 
this is hardly probable ^ Coins of the same kind have been 
found at Kosam in the Allahabad district in Basti and Eastern 
Oudh. Their creed was almost certainly brahminical, though the 
astronomical or astrological character of the names is very 
noticeable. It is true that one of the Sungas was called Agni 
Mitra, but it is also the ease that there was a Bhumi Mitra of 
the suceeeling Kanwa dynasty, and it may be that a branch of 
one of these ruling h aises set itself up in Ahiehhatra till the days 
of the Kushans and other invaders fr un the ireit. 

At a later date t ore was a Buddhist k ng m Ahiehhatra 
whoso bear the e Achy ita and are f und there in 
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considerable numbers. Thia man is twice mentioned in the 
Ailababad inscription of Samudra Gupt^a as having been con- 
quered 1)7 that monarch.^ This event happened in SSO A D. 
and from that date the place beiame one of the chief scats of 
the Gnpta empire and a mint city. Ahiohhatra is presumably 
a Buddhist name, and probably the old Hindu form was Adik 
shetra. The large number of Buddhist coins of e\ejy typo found 
there prove that the town was long a stronghold of Buddhism, 
but wheti Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim, visited Ahichliatra 
in 635, he found nine Brahmanical tem^des and 300 Jogis in the 
city, side by side with ten Buddhist monasteries and 1,000 
monks. 

At a later date Ahichliatra was included in the kingdom 
of Harsba Vardhana of Kanauj and then passed int > iho hand's 
of the Parihars. About the eleventh century it was held by the 
Rashtrakuta or Rathor princes of Budaun, but nothing is 
known of its ultimate decay. Ifc is practically certain, that m 
Hiuen Tsang’a day and for centuries after most of the district 
was covered with forest in which small clearings weio made ly 
the Ahirs, Gobris, Gujars and other pastoral clans. The Alnrs 
are said to have built Gwala Prasiddh, the ancient l)Ut hicherto 
unexplored city which once stretched for seven miles along 
the Hakatia, from Simra Rampura in pargana Karor to the 
mouth of the river at Khalpur in pargana Faridpnr, a'^ well as 
Pachomi or Panchbhumi on the Bangui in pargana Faridpur, 
a small village containing a number of old mounds which might 
well repay examination : but our knowledge of tlio history of 
this tract rests solely on tradition. The discovery of a bas-rolicf 
of two lions, dated in 1004 iD, shows that Ahiohhatra uas 
inliabited at that date, and it was probably about this time that 
the Katehmyaa begau to establish themselves in the district, 
subduing the aboriginal tribes and building strongholds at Kaha. 
and elsewhere. The process ivas extended over a long period, 
for the AhirSj Bhils, Bhumhars and others had been in undisturbed 
possession of the forest tracts for several centuries, and thoir 
domination had obliterated all traces of the earlier civilisation 
exe mplified by the bur ied cities of theTarai, Oonneeted with 
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this temporary supremacy of tho lower castes is the mythical 
Raja Vena or Ben, whose aame oeenrs in most of the legends 
of tilt suhmuntane tract from the Ganges to the Gandak. Hia 
wife Snndari or Ketapi, is the reputed builder of the Eaiu Tal 
at Kabar, and many half -forgotten strongholds are regarded as his 
handiwoi’li:. Another well known name is that of hlaynradhvaja 
or MorJhaj, who, actoiding to the legend was a Jama, and. it is 
almost certain that at one time the Jaia religion flourished in 
this part of the country. 

Katehr, the old name of Rohilkhand, remained iinder the 
undisturbed sway of the Hindu chieftains lung after the capture 
of Bndauu by Quth-ud-dm Aibak in 1] 96. That fortress was the 
seat of 8hams-ud-din Altamah till ha.s accession to the throne 
of Dehli in 1210, but there is nothing on record to show how 
tar that capable and energetic ruler brought the country into 
subjection. Possibly the local ohiefcains within, reach of Biidaun 
paid tribute to the Musalmans when that tribute was exacted by 
a show of force, bat it is certain that the bulk of the Bareilly 
district was an unknown and an uneonquered land. The first 
serious attempt to penetrate the mterior seems to hare been 
made by Nasir-ud-dm hlahmud in 1253, when that monarch 
crossed the Ganges at Hard war and marched to the banks of the 
Samganga, thence turning southwards to Budaun.* This expedi- 
tion, however, does not seem to have affected the Bareilly district, 
whmh appears to have remained untouched till a Rajput rebellion 
broke out in 1266, shortly after the accession of Ghias-ud-din 
Eaihan.f This spread throughout the governments of Budaun 
and AmroKa and was repressed with the greatest severity, though 
here again the aoeouiit seems to indicate that operations were 
mainly confined to the tracts bordering on the Ganges. In 1280, 
however, the Sultan marched through the district on his return 
from Bengal, reaching Budaun by way of Dalpat, which probably 
refers to Pilibhit, and the same route was afterwards adopted 
by Mniz-ud-din Kaiqubad, Balban’s grandson and successor. 
Another expedition into Katehr was that made in 1290 by 
Jalal-ud-dm Piroz, who overthrew the Rajputs at Kabar and 
pursued them with great slaughter to the hsrests of the Tarai, 
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Kabar was soon recovered by the Hindus, though it was recap- 
tured and held for a time by the forces of Ala-ud-dm Shilji la 
1313 ; but thereafter nothing more is heard of this part of the 
country for a long period, during which the Katehriyas were 

constantly growing m power. 

The influence to which this clan had attained is amply 
illustrated by the freq.uent references to them and ^their leaders 
on the part of the Miisalman historians. In 13 < 9 Kharag Smgh, 
the head of the Xatehriyas, treacherously murdered Saiyid 
Muhammad, governor of Budaun, and Alamd-din, his brother.=^ 
In revenge for this deed Firoz Shah made an expedition into 
Eatehr and after destroying Aonla, which was apparently 
Eharag Singh’s capital, laid the whole country waste. The 
chieftain fled into Eumaun, whither Firoz pursued him; but 
becoming entangled in the forest and overtaken by the rains 
be retired to Budaun, after giving orders to JNIalik Baud of 
Sambhal to ravage the whole country every year. He himself 
took part in the same enterprise till 1385 and converted all 
the land between Aonla. and Budaun into a vast hunting pi e- 
serve, after the manner of the New Forest. It is certain that 
these punitive measures were carried out with the greatest 
severity and that thousands perished or were earned off as 
slaves. The western half of the district was left altogether 
unfilled for years and the Eatehriyas appear to have retreated 
eastwards, at any rate for a time. All accounts agree m stating 
that Firoz bnilt a great fortress near Aonla which was jocularly 
called Akbinnpur or *'the world’s end.” The name is given 
variously as Bisauli'and Beoli, the latter being a village not far 
from Budaun. A possible conjecture is that the Sultan utilised 
the old fortified city of Eamnagar, for coins of his reign and of 
his predecessors have been found there in considerable quan- 
tities, but none of later date have been discovered uith the 
exception of a few whose presence may doubtless be assigned to 
the temporary occupation of thefort by theEohillas. Neverthe- 
hss the Eatehriays were not yet crushed. Kharag Singh seems to 
have taken advantage of the confusion caused by Timur’s 
invasion in 1399 to recover his lost possessions and Bubsequontly 
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he ejected tlie Ahirs and odhers from the country hetween the 
Eamganga and the Deoha in the Shahjahanpur district He 
even reoceupied Aonla and bnilfc a few villages such as Atar- 
ehendi, which is still held by his descendants The Katehriyas did 
notj however, openly resist the Sultans of Dehli, for in 1411 and 
the following year Mahmud Shah visited Kafcshr to hunt ; while 
in 1413 Eai Har Singh, the brother and successor ofKharag 
Singh, made his submission to Daulat Khan Lodi.'*' But the next 
year, when Knizr Khan obtained the throne, we find Har Singh 
in rebellion, possibly because Khizr Khan had been the agent 
of Firaz in the puniehment of the country. The insurrection 
was rapidly quelled by Taj-ul-mulk, who drove Har Singh from 
Aonla to the hills and there surrounded him, compelling him 
to surrender and pay tribute. For a while he remained quiet, 
but in 1418 he again rose in revolt and again TaJ-ul-mulk was 
despatched on a similar errand. This time Har Singh laid waste 
the oountry as he retired, but the Mnsalmans pursued him into 
the Aonla jungles and cut off hia retreat. Being forced to give 
battle, Har Smgh was defeated and fled beyond the Eamganga 
to the hills, with 20,000 horse in hot pursuit ; but he managed 
to make good Ms escape and the victorious army was compelled 
to withdrawf. Taj-ul-muik once more visited Katehr ijQjl420 
and on this occasion Har Singh, ‘‘the possessor of that country,'' 
acknowledged his authority, while in 1424 he 'submitted to 
Mubarak Shah, but was detained for a few days as he had not 
paid tribute for the last three years The royal army then 
marched northwards through the district to the hills, punishing 
the recusant 3awjind.(ws, who were presumably Har Singh's 
subjects From that time forward we hear nothing more of the 
Katehriya chieftain, who must then have been an old man, and 
for a eonsideiable period the land was left in peace. The 
Katehriyas seem to have declined in power and independence, and 
though isolated outbreaks occurred from time to time, these were 
mere attempts to avoid the payment of revenue rather than 
combined efforts to throw off the Musalman yoke. 

When in 1526 Babar established a new dynasty by his 
victory at Panipat, all the country east of the Ganges was in the 
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bands of the Afghan nobles, who chose as their raler Bihar 
Khan Lohani and set him tip in Jaunpur Tinder the title of 
Muhammad Shah. The wars and disturbances which then ensued 
in Hindustan do nut appear to have affected this district, Imt pro- 
bably enabled the Eajputs to recover tbeir lost power. On 
the defeat and expulsion of Humayun by Sber Shah in io40 the 
country was governed by Hasir Khan oi Sambhal, but his 
tyranny and incapacity caused him to be replaced by Isa Khan 
KalkapuriA At that lime the leader of the Katchnyas seems to 
have been theEajaof Lakhnaur,nowiiitheKamirai state, byname 
Mitra Sen, who had given shelter to Bairan Beg in Ins Sight fiom 
Kanauj, The Eaja under pre,''3ure delivered up hiy guest, nhu 
was taken to Slier Shah by Taa Khan; but he soon managed to 
eseapo to Gujarat and thence lejoined Humayun. It ivas Isa 
Khan who brought the Bajpuks of the district into subjection, 
destroying many of their forts and jungles; but on ouu occasion 
Sher Shah himself came hither and captaied the i-troiighold of 
Kabar, which he renamed Shergarh. The Khawas Tal to the 
south of the fort is probably named after Khawas Khan Masnad 
All, the favourite genoral of Sher Shah;; ivhile the makalla of 
Islampur was so called from Islam Shah, the son and successor 
of that monarch. When Islam Shah ascended the throne, 
Khawas Khan rebelled, being in fear of hi.s life, and after 
sustaining a defeat by the imperial forces he letired to theso 
parts, for several years ravaging tins dmtiict till his assassina 
tion by his old client, Taj Khan Kirani of SambUal.t In 1552 
Islam Shah appointed Raja Mitra Sen to the governmont of Sam- 
bhal, but his tenure of office seems to havo lasted onlj- till the 
death of the Sultan. 

The confusion which ensued on the death of Islam Shah was 
terminated only by the retmm of the Mughals in 1655, A year 
later Humayun died and was succeeded by his youthful son AkJiar, 
who soon afterwards deputed AH Qnli Khan, Khan Zaman, then 
in charge of Sambhal, to subdue the Afghan chieftains of 
Hindustan. This task was rapidly fulfilled, and from that time 
forward the district remained in almost undisturbed peace. It 
was about this time that the town of Bareilly came into existence. 
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The popular tradition is to the effect that in 1500 or thereabouts 
one Jagat Singh Katehria founded a village called Jagatpur^ 
the name still given to a mukalla in the old eitj, and that in 1637 
his sons. Bans Deo and Barel Deo. built a town called Bans 
Bareli. This story is almost undoubtedly mythical. Bareli is 
a not uncommon uamc^ and has been derived ivith aoino plausi- 
bility fiom the Bhars, while the piefii Bans may well have been 
added for distiiietioD_, being peculiarly appropriate on account 
of the number of bamboos in the vicinity Another version 
states that Jagat Singh was a Barhela Rajput and had two sons, 
Bas Deo and Nag Deo, of whom the former built a fort called 
Bas Bareli in 1650, while the latter founded part of the new 
city There are other valiants, but all agree that one Bas Deo 
erected in the old city a masonry fort of which the remains 
aie still traceable and tho name is preserved in the Kot mioMlla. 
It is said that just before Humayun’s death the Katehriyas rose 
in revolt and that tho rebellion was crushed by Ak bar’s general, 
Almas All Khan, who captured Bareilly and slew Bas Deo 
Thereafter it formed part of the Budaun government, but it 
appears to have subsequently constituted a separate subdivision, 
for the historian Badaonl states that in 156S it was conferred, 
together with Sambhal, on Husain Quli Khan, Khan Jahan In 
1671 Bareilly appears to have been included in the government 
of Kant-o-Gola, then bestowed on a remarkable though eccentric 
nobleman named Husain Khan Tukriya.* Two years later the 
country was disturbed by the rebellion of the Mirzas, headed by 
Ibrahim Husam, who after retreating from Gujarat returned to 
Ins old in the Moradabad district and ravaged the country, 

attacking Ainroha and penetiating eastwards as far as Laklinaur 
or Bhahabad m the Rampur state. The governor of Sambhal 
and the other nobles of that district were helpless, but Husam 
Khan, then engaged in fighting the Rajputs of Etah, hastened 
to Bareilly and thence made an extraordinary forced march to 
Sambhal in a single day. Ibrahim Husain retreated to Amroha, 
but was followed by the energetic Tukriya and driven across the 
Ganges, ultimately to meat his fate m the Punjab. In 1577 
Sambhal and BareiUy were given to Hakim Ain-ul-Mulk of 
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SMraz, who fortified Bareilly and in 1681 biiih the Mirzai oi 
Padishahi mos«jue in the Mirzai muholla oi the old city A year 
later he defended the town against Arab Bahadur, the fugitive 
leader of the military revolt in Bengal, and drove him to the 
hills, whence he continued to raid the submontane tract till his 
death m 1587 near Sherhot in Bijnor. Ain-ul-Mulk ia said to 
have been succeeded by Bahramand Khan, but no other reference 
to Bareilly occurs during Akbar’s leign beyond the iiifoimation 
given in the Ain-^-Akbari. 

Prom this work we learn that the district belonged to the 
sitbiZ or province of Behli and was divided between the bat'kars 
or governruenta of Sambhal and Budaun It comprised four 
mahals or parganaa of the former and five of the latter rnrhir, 
while probably part of a sixth, Balai, lay in the modern pargana 
of Richha, It IS impossible to define the boundaries of the mahals 
of Akbar’s day, but the old subdivisions can be identified with- 
out difficulty. Of the Sambhal parganas throe still exist. Balai 
was then held by Gaurs, a name which seems to have been applied 
to the Katehriyas: it had 80,417 btglas under cultivation and was 
assessed at 900,496 dmiS} the local contingent being 20 horse 
and 200 foot. Kabar, the zamindars of which are styled 
Chanhans, furnished 50 horse and 400 foor, the ai'ea under tillage 
being 83,232 higMs and the revenue 566,539 dams. Sirsawa 
was held by people called Kanrawas, again in all probability a 
corruption of Katehriyas, had a cultivated area of 37,502 highnu 
and a revenue of 308,065 dams, the levy being 15 horse and 400 
foot. The fourth was Hatmana, a mahal which included por- 
tions of the modern Ohaumahla and Eichha : it bad only 5,707 
bighas under cultivation and was assessed at 250,000 dams, while 
the sam^ndaTS, described as Kodars, supplied 50 cavalry and 
400 infantry. Of the Budaun mahotls the largest was Bareilly, 
which included not only ail Karor, Bfawahganj and Paridpur in 
this district, but also Bisalpur and a considerable area now in 
Shahjahanpur. It was held by Eajputs of various clans, wffio 
provided 1,000 horse and 10,000 foot, and paid 12,507,434 dams 
on a cultivated area of 661,227 hghas. Aonla was a smaU 
mahud hsTing but 14,701 hghat of cultivation and a demand 
of 690 620 daiM, and was bald by Eajpote, who famished 50 
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horse and foot. Ajaon was a Chauhan. makal with, an area of 
82,468 htglatS) a revenue of 1,S62,8G7 dams and a remartably 
large contingent of 500 horee and 3,000 foot. Saneha lay partly 
in this and partly in the Budana district. This too was a Eajput 
pargana, and had an area of 29,753 highas under tillage, assessed 
at 1,316,712 dams, the contingent being 50 horse and 500 foot. 
Lastly Barsir, the modern Sarauli, named after a village about 
SIX miles south of Sarauli, was a Kayasth mahal which furnished 
50 horse and 500 foot and paid 2,147,824 dams on 198,700 bighas 
of cultivation. 

From these figures it is clear that the southern half of the 
distuct was thickly populated and well cultivated, but that the 
north was still m a very backward state. The total area under 
tillage was 713,567 acres, but this cannot be compared with the 
present amount since the total area at that tune was vastly 
greater than at present. The revenue demand was Es 5,01,239, 
which gave a very heavy incidence, the rupee being worth at 
least four times as much as its modern value. 

The history of Bareilly during the reigns of Akbar’s im- 
mediate successors is very meagre. The place was still part of 
the Biidaun government, but the only names mentioned are those 
of Nawab Farid Khan, who is said to have founded Faridpur in 
the days of Jahangir , Sultan Ali Khan, appointed in 1627 ; 
and All Quli Khan, who held charge in the following year. In 
the time of Shahjahan the seat of government was transferred from 
Budaun to Bareilly, winch henceforward became a place of much 
importance. The move was perhaps induced by the growing tur- 
bulence of the Katehriyas, Jangharas and other Eajputs. The 
Katehnyas between 1625 and 1638 had encroached greatly on tho 
territories of the Raja of Kumaun, in spite of the punishment 
they had received in the former year at the hands of Rustam 
Khan of Moradabad, who had put to death their leader, Raja 
Ramsukh. The earliest governors of Bareilly were Abdullah 
Khan of Malihabad in the Lucknow district and Raja Manik 
Chandj a Khattri of Dehli. In 1657 the latter was succeeded by 
his son, Raja Makrand Rai, who built the Jami Masjid at 
Bareilly as well os the Makrandpur and Ala nj mulMUcLS 

while be also erected the new fort called the QAa, and is said 
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to have laid the foundationb of the new city. The same man 
was engaged in quelling tho rebellion of Badr Jahan of Pihanq 
who had annealed a large porUon of the Shahiahanpiir distnctj 
and at a later date ho Iiad to take up arms against the Katehnya'?, 
who raised a revolt in Bareilly rt&clf, Tlieir attempt was disast- 
rous, for they suffered very bevere punishment, all the descen- 
dants of Bas Beo being massacred and the rosu of tlio clan 
espolled fromtheoity. In the days of Auxaugzob tlio governments 
of Bareilly and Moradabad wcie fur a time united, but thib 
arrangement seems only to have been maintained during the rule 
of hXakrand Itai. The latter came tu an untnaely end some 
time before 1679. On the death of Kalyan llai, the danghaia 
chieftain oi' Faridpur, his nephew, who had em braced Islam, had 
cefted the property, but when Dhian. Das, Llie rightful heir, came 
of age he murdered the usurper m (jpien court at Faridpui. 
Hearing of the deed the governor, in spito of an iiiipeiial order 
for his release, had the offender blown from a gun ; but a 
kinsman reported the mutter to Dehli, with the result that 
Makrand Rai was arrested and dope bod, his hiigors being cut off 
one by one. In 1679 Bareilly was held by one Muhammad liafi, 
and he in turn iiad to deal with the Jangharas, ivho had i of used 
to pay revenue and were plundoring tho villages of all those who 
declined to join them. The govornor jiroceeded against the 
rebels with a large force, and after a stubborn fight at Kliardilia 
near Deoria in Bisalpur defeated them and slew their leaders 
Deoria was burnt to the ground, and then heavy punishment was 
inflicted on the Banjaras who Iiad taken jiart in the insurreeiion 
Such outbreako became of common occurrence during the anarchy 
which prevailed after the death of Aurangzeb in 1707. 'fhe 
authority of the Bareilly governors did not extend beyontl the 
city; iiftie revenue was collected, and the Hindu chief tarns were 
for ever engaged m. civil strife or else m fighting with tho numer- 
ous bands of Afghan freebooters, generally knoivii as Eohiliaa, 
who by this time infested the whole eoniitry. 

Chief among these Eohillas was one Baud Khan, said by tho 
Pathans to be the son, but by others the slavo, of Shah Alam, a 
Barech Afghan who had come to India with hia brother Hasan 
Khan. The latter had three sons, Bunde Khau Salabat Kiharq 
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and l^iamatj all of whom rose to promineneaj while Baud Khan 
was the father of the still greater Rahmat Khan. About 1707 
Baud Khan with some 200 soldiers of fortune took service nnder 
a petty ehieftain in South Sarauli and assisted his master in 
raiding his neighbour’s territories. The story goes that in attack- 
ing the village of Bakauli, in pargana Kabar, he took prisoner a 
boy of the Jat caste, whom he adopted, giving him the name of 
All Muhammad. This is the commonly accepted version, but 
the Pathans themselves are unanimous in declaring Ali Muham- 
mad to be the son of Band. Be that as it may, Band Khan 
prospered greatly, and fur services rendered against the Marathas 
obtamed grants of land in pargana Shahi and also in Budann. 
Thereupon Shah Alam claimed a share, but Baud caused him 
to he murdered, a fate which shortly afterwards befel Baud him- 
self at the hands of the Raja of Knmaun. Ah Muhammad was 
then but fourteen years of age, but being of a mosts precooione 
nature, he lost no time in taking possession of his estates and 
eollecting a force He then sought the patronage of Azmat- 
nllah, the governor of Moradabad, and in 1726 took part in the 
campaign against an impostor named Sabir Shah, who represented 
himself to be a prince of the blood and had enlisted the aid of 
the Kumaun Raja. Gathering a large force of Ruhillas he had 
devastated the Tarai and Kashipur, but was overthrown by 
Azmat-ullah, in whose service the youthful All Muhammad had 
greatly distinguished himself. The latter then songhi to increase 
his estates, and with the connivance of Azmat-ullah attacked 
and slew a eunuch of the court named Muhammad Saleh, who 
held the village of Manauna near Aonla and had threatened 
to seize the patrimony of Ali Muhammad. Having taken 
Manauna the Rohilia set envious eyes on Aonla, the scat of a 
Katehriya chieftain named Joga Singh, He achieved his object 
by procuring the assassination of the Rajput and occupying the 
town during the confusion that ensued. This exploit could not 
fail to attract attention, the more so as Manauna and Aonla 
formed part of the jagir held by Umdat-ul-mulk,- the Bakhshi of 
the empire. But Ali Muhammad promptly bribed the Wazir and 
was confirmed in the possession of his new acquisitions. His 
success attracted hosts to his standard, and in 1737 ho establi^ied 
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his position bj taking a xirommeut part in the sack of Jansath^ 
the home of the once powerfal Barha Saiyids^ receiving in return 
for hi9 servioes the title of ISTavrab. 

The title was aeeomxianiei by a rodnetioii of the revenue 
due on his domains; ]jiit this was a mera act of C'lurfcesy, emce All 
Muhammad only paid Liibnte when lie felt himself too weak to 
resist the demand. He was now joined by his reputed uncle, 
Rahmat Khan, who had been left an orphan at the age i f four on 
the death of Shall Alam, and had began life as a smalL tiader 
between Lahore and Dehh. Ho received twelve villages from 
All Muhammad, who at once endeavoured to extend his dominions. 
Taking advantage of the eonfuaion caused by Nadir Shah’s inva- 
sion and the great aceession to his strength furnished by refugees 
from the west, he began to annex most of pargana Eichha and to 
encroach on the lands of his weaker noighboitrs. These measures 
attracted attention in timo, and Raj'a Harnand Khattii, governor 
of Moradabad, was directed m 1742 to expel the Rohillas from 
Katebr. He was joined by Abd-un-Nabi, the govetnor of Bareilly, 
who oounsclled prudence; but Harnand insisted on action, with the 
result that he was hoxielesaly defeated by a much mfcriol' force, 
both governors being killed in the action. All Muhammad then 
seized all the Moradabad district, but such conduct could not 
fail to attract the attention of tho imperial aulhonties, and Qamr- 
ud-dm, the Vazir, sent an army under his son, Mir Mannu, to 
chastise the rebels. This expedition came to nought, for Ah 
Muhammad won over Mir Mannu to his side, giving him his 
daughter in marriage with a large dowry and m return obtaining 
an acknowledgment of his position as governor of Katohr or 
Eohilkhand, ae it was henceforth called. Ali Muhammad then 
entered the city of Bareilly and afterwards rapidly extended his 
conquests, sending Painad Khan to eject Deapat, tho Baiijara 
chieftain, from Pilibhit, the whole of which distncr was added to 
the of Rahmat Khan. He then acquired all the territories 
below the foot of the hills, including Bijnor, and in 1744 suc- 
cessfully invaded Kumaun, though a second espiedition in the 
following year came to a somewhat disastroue termination. The 
most serious result was a conflict in the Tarai with the servants 
of Saidar dang the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, who was now AJi 
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Mtihammad^s eastern neighbour The q_uarrel led to an open 
lupture, and Safdar Jang induoed Muhammad Shah to conduct 
a campaign in person against the Eohillas. Ali Muhammad 
was nou strong enough to resist this overwhelming fores, and after 
shutting himself up in the fortress of Bangarh near Biidaun was 
at length compelled to surrender. His life was saved, it is eaid, 
by the intervention of his friend Qamr-nd-din. but he was kept 
a close prisoner at Dehli for sis months. It should be noted that 
when war first broke out, Ali Muhammad had endeavoured to 
put the old fortress of Ramnagar into a state of defence; but 
the work proved too costly and he was compelled for want of 
money to abandon the enterprise. 

On his defeat Eohilkhand was made over in joint charge 
to Badr-ul-Islam and Farid-ud-din, the latter being the son 
of Azmat-ullah. The Eohillas were expelled from the Tarai 
and Afghan immigiation into Rohilkhand was forbidden. The 
Eohillas were not subdued, however, for they attacked and killed 
Earid-ud-din at Moiadabad, to which one Eaja Chhatarbhoj was 
appointed, while Bareilly was given to Hidayat Ali Khan, fathei 
of the author of the SiiiT-ul-Wiiotahhirin, who appeals to have 
administered the country with some success. In 1747 he under- 
took an expedition against Chaehait, where Q,utb-ud-din Muham- 
mad, Khan Bahadur, the nephew of Earid-ud-din, had established 
himself, and succeeded in ousting the usurper from his stronghold. 
But in the same year Rahmat Khan executed a great stroke by 
suddenly appearing before Dehli with 6,000 men, and demanding 
the release of his leader. The capital at that time was almost 
denuded of troops and Muhammad Shah could but temporise. 
He took Abdullah and Eaiz-ullah, the sons of Ali Muhammad, 
as hostages, sending the latter as governor to Sirhind. There 
he remained till the next year, when Ahmad Shah Abdali 
appeared on the scene, and Ali Muhammad, taking advantage of 
the general confusion, marched into Eohilkhand, where he had 
little difficulty lu regaining his possessions, Hidayat Ali Khan 
evacuating Bareilly after a brief investment. Sleanwhile 
Ahmad Shah had succeeded to the throne of Dehli and Ali 
Muhammad almost immediately obtained an impeiial grant 
confomng on hun almost the whole of Eohilkhand, this succesa 
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being largely due to his support of his former ouemy Safdar Jang 
in the latter’s candidature for the office of 'Wazir. Having thus 
attained his object, All Muhammad devoted all his efforts to tho 
establishment of his authoiity, removing all the old officials 
and landholders, whom ha replaced with his own dependants. 
He also ondeavoured to restore order m tho Tarai, which was the 
haunt of numberless freohootem, and experienced much trouble m 
destroying their fastnesses. His work was still uncompioted when 
he was struck down by sickness, and feeling his end approach- 
ing he summoned his chiefs around him, and made a disposi- 
tion of his property, appointing as joint managers on behalf of 
his sons Rahmat Khan, as hajis or regent, Diindo Khan as com- 
mander-in-ehief, Fateh Khan as khcmscfimaii or steward, and 
Sardar Khan as hakhshi or paymaster, while associated wiih 
them were Kiamat Khan and Saiahat Khan, the brothers of 
Dunde Khan. Ho then paid all the arreais duo to tho army, 
distributing a giataity of 25 lakhs among the tioops, in return 
for which a written promise of loyalty to his children was 
exacted from every soldier. All Muhammad died on the Idth 
of September 1748 and was buried m a handsome tomb at 
Aonla. 

The occasion was immediately seized by Safdar Jang, who 
persuaded the cmpieror to send Q,utb-ud-d:u to Moradabad ; but 
this attempt quickly failed, as that officer lost his lifo in a second 
defeat at the hands of Dunde Khan m the Bijnor district He 
then induced the Bangash Pathans of Parmkhabad to invade 
Rohilkhand, but the Rohilla generals overthrow and slew Qaim 
Khan at the battle of Daun Rasulpur near Budaun on tho 22nd 
of November 1748. Safdar Jang shortly afterwards made war on 
Farrukhahad, and, though Rahmat and Dunde Khan hold bade, 
Sad-ullah and Fateh Khan went to tho aid of their Pathan 
kinsmen. The result was disastrous, fox the union of Safdar Jang 
with the Marathas led to the defeat of the Bangash and the dis- 
persal of the Rohiila forces. Driven across the Ganges they 
mdeavoured to concentrate at Aonla, but soon they abandoned 
that town and fled in disorder through Moradahad to Laldhang 
it the foot of the hills, with their enemies in hot pursuit. There 
they were blockaded till in 1752 sickness and the approach of 
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Ahmad Shah Abdali convmeed Safdar Jang of the advantages to 
be derived from a truce. By an agreement the Eohillas engaged 
to pay tribute to Oudh and to give a bond for fifty lakhs as 
indemnity 5 ■which was made over to theMarathas as compensation 
Ahmad Shah on this oocasion brought with him Abdullah and 
Fair-nllah, the sons of All Muhammad, who now laid claim to 
their inheritance. Rahmat and his colleagues consented ; but for 
the preservation of their own authority they devised a scheme that 
must inevitably liave ended in failure. The country was divided 
into three parts, each being consigned to the jomt government of 
two brothers. By this arrangement Aonla foil to Abdullah, the 
eldest, and Mnrtaza, the youngest son of Muhammad Alij 
Bareilly to Faiz-ullah, the second, and Muhammad Yar, the 
fourth; and Moradabad to Sad-uUah and Allah Yar Khan, The 
plot succeeded forthwith. A fight arose between the partisans of 
the two brothers in Aonla and that town was plundered, with the 
result that Abdullah accused Rahmat of favouring his brother 
and Rahmat retorted by accusing Abdullah of a plot to remove 
himself. Abdullah was banished, hut was soon recalled owing to 
the feeling among the troops, and in 1754 a fresh partition was 
effected. Sad-ullah was declared the head of the state, with an 
allowance of eight lakhs ; Abdullah received two parganas in 
Budaun ; Faiz-ullah was given the present Rampnr state together 
with Chuehait ; and the others left the country in disgust, 
excepting Allah Yar, who died that year at Moradabad. The 
lion's share of course fell to the guardians themselves. Of the 
present district Aonla was assigned to Sardar Khan Bakhshi, 
while Hafiz Rahmat Khan took Bareilly and the remainder. It 
was about this time that he built the city of Pilibhifc, which he 
renamed Hafizabad. There he pirinsipally resided, the fort at 
Bareilly being oe-'-upied by hia son Inayat Khan. In 1765 he 
bmJt Hafi/ganj as a reetmg place half way between Bareilly and 
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appointed Ahmad Shah’s representative at Dehli and received 
the gift of certain parganas of the Duab, now in the Etawah 
district. This new territory had to be acquired liy force, and 
Inayat Khan was despatched thither. He sueceoded in his task, 
but only after strenuous hghtmg with the Jlarathas and the local 
chieftains. In 1702 and the following year Eahniat was mainly- 
engaged in building the forcifieations of PiIiLhit, cmploying’for 
the purpose the Me-?vatis and others who had fled from Eajputana 
to escape the famme of 1761. Tn l764 Sad-ullah Khan died and 
was buried in a turab adjoinmg that of his rather at Aonla. He 
seems to have resided at that town, and it was ho who built the 
large fort at Atarchendi. In the same year half the town of 
Bareilly was destroyed in a conflagration, and while the damage 
was being repaired the place -was visited by a terrible eatth- 
quake, which for violence and duration is said to have been 
exceeded by none on record since that of 1606. On his return 
from Etawah in 1703 Hafiz Eahmat Khan had sent Inayat with 
6,000 men to join Shuja-ud-daula in his campaign against the 
English. He arrived in time to take part in the battle of Patna, 
but withdrew before the defeat of the Oudh forces took place at 
Baksar in October 1764. In spite of this Shuja-ud-daula sent 
all hie family and treasure to Bareilly, and besought tho aid of 
Rahmat, The latter reluctantly complied -ivith the request and 
brought 3,000 men as a reinforcement; but in May 1765 he 
shared in the defeat of the Kawab Wadr at Kora by General 
Camae. On the conclusion of peace in August, he despatched 
Shuja-ud-daula’s family to Lucknow under the charge of Ikhtiar 
Khan, the amil of Karor ; and for the next five years the Eohillas 
were at peace, Rahmat engaging himself in the consolidation of 
his power and the better administration of his dominions, a 
notable reform being the abolition in 1769 of all dues on merchan- 
dise throughout Eohilkhaud. 

In 1770 the troubles of the Eohillas began. That year 
witnessed not only the deaths of Dunde Khan and Hajib-ud-daula 
but also the loss of the Etawah parganas at the hands of the 
Marathaa. Eahmat had taken a force of 16,000 men to assist the 
Nawab of Farrokhabad against hia encomee but lua army Imd 
become discontented and mutmoua, so that he -was compelled to 
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rctne and aband'jn hia hardly won possessions, In 1771 the 
Marathas invaded Bijnor and the flight ot Zahita Khan and 
Faiz-nllah to Bareilly was ommjus of coming disaster, The 
panic seems to have affected Balim,at also ; for he left Inayat to 
defend Pilihhit and himself retreaied to the Tarai— an unnecessary 
step, as the Marathas had disappeared as quickly as they had 
come The danger, howevei, wa'^ still threatening, and Rahmat 
bent messages imploring help frm Luekii 'W. The Nawah Wazir 
was induced to consent by Sir Eohert Barker, who comtaanded 
the Company’s triops in Oadh, and on the arrival of Eahmat in 
person a treaty was signed on the 15th uf June 1772 whereby the 
Nawab Wazir agreed to drive the Maratbas our of Eohilkhand 
in consideration of forty lakhs to he paid by Hafiz Eahmat Khan 
within a period of little more than three years. On the with- 
drawal of the Idarathas the E >hilla forces, sadly wasted by disease, 
emerged from the Tarai. Among them was the aged Sardar Khan 
Bakhshi, who died almost immediately after his return, to Aonla, 
where hia tomb still esrsta His death was followed by quarrels 
between hia son, a, and Rahmafc had to send a force against Mir 
Muhammad Khan, wh > was defeated and taken prisoner in the 
Budaun district, A more serious revolt was that of Inayat Khan, 
who had been deeply offended at the cession of Ebawah. Seizing 
Bareilly with 3,000 men during hw father’s absence, he attempted 
to raise a larger force, but the return of Eahmat caused him to 
desist. Ho sooner, however, had the latter proceeded towards 
Eilibhit than he resumed operations, whereupon Eahmat returned, 
encamping for four days on the banks of the Nakatia, while 
Inayat barricaded the streets and shut himself up in the fort. 
An attack on the stronghold was foiled by Inayat’ s stratagem of 
placing the families of all the principal officers on the wall 
opposite the guns, and Eahmat then had recourse to fraud After 
assuring his son of his forgiveness, he bestowed on him the par- 
ganas of Faridpiir and Salempur, and Inayat, though at first 
suspicious, marched out to take possession of his new domams, 
going to Salempur by the Kiara ferry over the Ramganga, 
Eahmat promptly foUowei by another route, crossing the river 
at Sardarjiagar. and overbook hi,? sun at Kukri, a village on the 
Andhama m the extreme aouth of tl e district A u attack delivered 

II 
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hy Ahmad Khan Bakhslii was repulsed by Inayat ; but when 
Eahmat arrived with the artillery the rebels were compelled, to 
give way and the next day Inayat simendered. He was bamdiecl 
from the country and retired to Fysaihad, where lie remained in 
great poverty fur a year : then ho returned to Bareilly, but hih 
father refused to a upp orb him and, shortly afterwards, he died in 
an obscure village near the enty at tho age of 31. 

In Kovember 1772 the Marallias again invaded EohilkLand 
and, in accordance with the treaty, Shtija-ud-daula, v ith the English 
troops undei Colonel Champion, came to the rescue. The aggi essors 
were driven out of Budaim by the Oudh forces, Eahmat playing 
a prominent part in ejecting Holkai’s column from iloiadaiiad 
The pursuit of the Marathas liiioiigli the Huab enabled the 
Eohillas to recover nominal posseshion of Etau-ih, That lliev 
never established themselves there effectively is dear, foi Eahmat 
Khan was engaged vsith internal strife aiising from tlic death 
at Aonla of Fateh Khan Khausaman, uhose giaccful tomb is one 
of the chief ornaments of that town. His sons, Auim IChan and 
Irshidad Ahmad, q_uarrelled overtJm property, tho funnel scizuig 
Usohat and the latter Aonla. Eahniat’.s mcdiatjon ivas invoked 
and Azim was forced to give up half the elephants and munition" 
of war which had been left at tJ^ehc'lt ; but no suoner had the 
division been effected than Irshidad maicdicd on Bndaun, seized 
that town and ejected his brother from Usohat, aftei wards obtain- 
ing conffrmation of his title of Khausaman rVlmo.-it immediatci} 
afterwards Shuja-tid-daula demanded payment of the forty lakhs 
Eahmat protested his inability to pay, though iheie is iifcllo 
doubt that he was fully able to do so But his a\ aiice had grown 
With age, and he now attempted to extort the munoy from Jus 
dependants, notably Ahmad Khan and the eons of Hunde Khan 
Such measures only served to alienate tho already discontontid 
chiefs, who for the past year had been the iccipients of overtuios 
from the Eawab Wazir, The latter commenced opcraiioiiH in 
1773 by seizing Lfcawah and driving out the scattered Maratha 
gamsone, m spite of EahmaUs vigorous piotests. The Eohilla 
still refused to pay, and eaily in 1774 Shuja-ud-daula sent a force 
to threaten Eoh ilkhand from the direction of Aligarh, while he 
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himself advanced from Lneknow with his English allies, an 
ultimatum being despatched to Rahmat from the Ondh frontier. 
The latter rctiied fioni Pilibhh to Aoula and there recruited his 
army, but beveral of the leading nobles held back, llarching 
from Aonla to Tandaj some five miles to the south, he ciosaed the 
Eamganga at Kiara and proceeded to Earidpur. The two 
armies met at Miianpur Katra on the 23rd uf Apiil 1774 and 
Rahmat was then defeated and slain. His xemamb wexe carried 
to Bareilly and theio biiiied by his peisonal adherents ; but the 
result of the liattlo was the complete dispersion of the Rohillas 
His sons fled to Pilibhit and nhere surrendered, while Faiz-nllah, 
Ahmad Khan, Irshidad Ahmad and Muhammad Yar retreated 
to Aonla, whence they fled to Laldhang at the foot of the hills. 
Bareilly had been left in. charge of Rahmat’s seventh son, 
Muhammad Zulfikar, who, after a consultation with the citizens, 
resolved to send a deputation to the Hawab lYazm, but on the 
night after the battle a body of OudU cavalry took possession of 
the city and Muhammad Zulfikar fled, only to surrender the 
following day. The widow of Sad-ullah then wrote from Aonla 
to the victor, enquiring his intentions with respect to her; and 
she leceived a reply bidding her keep Aonla quiet, with a promise 
of an increased pension. The allied forces had marched to Pilibhit 
after che battle, and on their march to Bareilly they were met at 
Hdfizganj by Eateh-ullah, the son of Dunde Khan, who was put 
under arrest. Several other chieftains were placed m confine’ 
menti when the allied tioops reached Bisauli, and Avere sene to the 
fortress of Allahabad ; but several of them refused to surrendei 
and found refuge with Faiz-ullah ar Laldhang. The army 
remained cantoned at Bisaiili during the summer and then 
maiched northwaids to deal with Faiz-ullah, who surrendered 
after a brief blockade. By a treaty signed on the 7th of October 
Eohilkhand was ceded to the Kawab "Wazir ivith the exception 
of the Rampur which was given to Faiz-nllah together 

with Cliaehait. 

In the following' year Bhuja-nd-daula died at Fyzahad and 
was succeeded by Asaf-ud-daula. The latter was compelled by 
the British Resident to release the prisoners, most of whom 
roturnod to Eampur A yearly ponirion of a lakh was granted 
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to tlie families of Eahmat and. Dnnde Khan, the former remaining 
at Luetnow and the latter at Rampur In 1778 the treaty of 
LaIdba.Bg wds iene\red under British gnaratiiee; kit two year^ 
later, vrhen Warren Hastings ordered FaiK-uilah to furnish the 
contingent of 5,000 men due under that treaty, the Nawah refused. 
After a time ha offered 3,000 ; hat the pnrposal was rejected, and 
the Governor-General authoiiscd Asaf-ud-daula to resume the 
jagir. This permission uras only nominal, the intention being to 
frighten Faiz-ullah, who in 1782 offered a money pay men tin lieu 
of service. He consented to pay 16 Ukhs, but refused the sugges- 
tion that he should give another sum of equal amount in order to 
have his ji/gir made perpetual and hereditary. In 1794 Fam- 
ullah died and his eldest son, Tiluhanimaid Ah Khan, soon 
rendered himself so unpopular that he was murdered in an m- 
suriection led by Ghulam Huhammad, the fourth son of Fai/ 
ullah. The Kawab Wazir was inclined to recognise the iinurpa- 
tion of Ghulam Muhammad for a auhsfcantial consideration, hut 
Mr. Cherry^ the Resident at Lucknow, absolutely refused his 
consent Sii’ Robert Abercrombie, with the Favrnkhabad hngade^ 
was ordered to march on Rampuy and proceed mg hastily 
Bareilly he halted seven miles from the city, .at the Hankha 
bridge, to await the arrival of tho Lnrknow contirigGnl. Mean- 
while Ghulam IMuhammad with sime 25,000 men wont out to 
meet the British, taking up a position at Bhitatira, sometwo miles 
distant from the Sankha, on tho 2Srd of Ociohor The noxi 
morning the British General found the enemy posted on Ihe plain 
between himself and the village of Bhitaura, occupying a wide 
front, while theii- force was ■ partially concealed liy patches of 
jungle. Ordering up the reserve, so as to lengthen tho Ime and 
obviate the danger of a flank attack, ho lirought his troops into 
action. The cavalry were directed to evpel the enemy from the 
jungles ; hut Captain Ramsay, the commandant, hy some un- 
accountable error, wheeled to the left and rode along the British 
front The Kohilla cavalry at once charged down on his flank and 
completely routed their opponents, driving them back through 
the right of the British line. The centre and left stood firm, and 
the artillery opening a heavy flje of grape on tho confuEod 
of horBemen did great execution killing both the Kohilla 1 larlera, 
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Bamday fled from tiie field and was never seen in India again; 
l)ut it 13 almost certain bliat he aftersvards took service with 
Napoleon and was captured hy tde British in one of their latei 
war,. Meanwhile the Eohiila line had advanced, and coming on 
in iriegular masses delivered an impetnous and most gallant 
attack on the infantry. For a tune the issue was douutfnl, 
but at length discipline prevailed and the Eohillas \,'6ie 
driven off. Gliulam Muhammad fled in haste to Rampui. 
Aijererombie kept jip the pursuit as far as the Dojora, wheie he 
halted for a day to bury Las dead. His losses weie heavy, 
amounting to 614 killed and wounded, no fewer than 14 Biitisa 
oifieois losing their lives. He then advanced to Mirganj, where 
he was joined by Asaf-ud-daula, and the combined forces pursued 
Ghulam Muhammad to the foot of the hills. The usurper then 
.surrendered and was banished to Benares, the infant son of 
Muhammad Ali Hhan being placed in posseasion of the reduced 
territory now known as the Ram pur state. 

On the conquest of Rohilkhand Slmja-ud-daula appointed his 
son, Saadat Ali Khan, governor ot Bareilly ; buo one of Asaf-ud- 
daula’s Jiist acts w'as to bamsh hio orothei to Benares, replacing 
him by his father-in-law, Surat Singh. During the laiter’a 
admimstration a tieaty was made in I7S8 between the Compauy 
and the Nawab Wazir, permitting the latter uo reimpoaa the 
transit dues abolished hy Hafiz liahmac Khan; this agreeracnt 
being apparently eommomorated by a com struck at Asafabad- 
Bareilly on the 30tli of July ITSSA At the time of the Eampur 
outbreak the governor was ono Siumbbuuath, vvho afterwards was 
constantly engaged in repelling tiio incursions ot tne Nepalese. 
The latter between 1794 and 1793 kept ohe northern froaLiar in a 
state of continual uniest. On one occasion they captured and held 
Kilpuri and a large portion of the Tarai ; but eventually they 
were expelled by forces sent from Baiailly under Shimbiiunath 
and Ata Beg’. Under both Asaf-ud-daula and his successor, 
Saadat Ali Khan, due maladministration of tho country was 
deplorable. Tug governors were mere farmers of the revenue, 
who sublet the various paiganas to their underlings, and the latter 
devoted themselves to wringing the utmost from the unhappj 

^ ^ B is m tibo on ot Mr H. KoSsem 
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cultivators. Under the Eohillas agriculture appears to have 
prospered, though the (question has been much debated ; but under 
Ondh rule all signs of prosperity vanished and largo tracts of 
fertile land relapsed into waste. Mr Tennant in 1799 travelled 
through Rohilkhand by way of Ghandausi, Bisauli, Aonla, 
Aliganj, Bareilly and Faridpur. He states that the fine province 
had become a desert in the course of tho last twenty years, though 
the signs of recent cultivation were everywhere apparent • the 
population had greatly diminished, abandoned houses being pain- 
fully numerous, and the fields were exposed to the ravages of 
innumerable wild beasts. Commeree was at its lowest ebb and 
few industries were to be soen ; a state of affairs 'which was 
aseribable as much to the 'tvholesale emigration of the PbOhillas as 
to the evil effects of Oudh misgovernmont. 

In 1801 all Rohilkhand, as well as other ext on sive t'^rritories, 
was ceded to the Company by Saadab All Khan in o.'itinction of 
the debts he had incurred on account of the British troops mam 
tamed m Oudh. Bareilly was made the scat of a collectorate 
and was also the headquarters of the Board of Commissioners for 
the ceded provinces. At the earliest opportunity the iicw rulus 
set about the incroduotion of reform, but progress ivas hindered 
by tiie famine of 1803-04 and the disfcurlied condition of the 
country. In 1805 the northern parganas were harried by bands 
of marauders from the force of Amir Khan Pindari, 'ivhose horse- 
men are said to have reached Pilibhit. Of a more serious nature 
was an outbreak of the Jaugharas, led by tho :fdin>'ruia,rs of 
Intgaon in Bisalpur The trouble was practically confined to 
the present district of Pilibhit, buc moie than a year elapsed 
before quiet was restored. 

Nest followed the war with Nepal, between 1S1.3 and 18it>. 
Major Hearsey was employed to levy Pathans at Bareilly and to 
march them, into Kumaun ; but the expedition, undortaken in 1 815, 
ended disastrously, the Pathans bolting on, their first encounter 
with the Nepalese, who took Major Hearsey prisoner. The 
immediate result was unimportant, but there seems no doubt that 
the unfortunate commencement of the war helped to encourage the 
Pathans in their restless attitude amd to engender contempt for 
the ruling power Tuo ne'vr govornmeut, ivhich put the Rohillaa 
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on a stats of equality Trith their former suhjeotSj was particularly 
distasteful to the Eolnllas, among whom were many families who 
nad held high rank under Musalman ruioj but were now compelled 
to live in compaiativ ’0 indigemie and irksome tranqailiiEy. Toe 
rigid assessment of the land and tiie unaccustomed formalities of 
the judicial administration enhanced the unpopularity of a govern- 
ment which had lost much pjreatige in the war 'vith the despised 
hillmen. While the leaders of the city populaiion were in this 
tempeij the imposition of a house-tax under Regulation XVI of 
1S14 aroused fresh resentment Few of the principal men would 
undertake the assessment and collection of the tax m their rcspec- 
tivo wards j and those who at first assented were compelled by the 
popular clamour to decline Business was at a standstill, the 
shops were shut, and crowds assembled at the cutcheny to petition 
against the impost The leader of the movement was Mufti 
Muhammad Ewaz, a mau of great age and reputed sanctity, who 
was held in profound veneiation throughout Eohilkhand, The 
magistrate, Mr, Dumbleton, who was already far from popular 
with the townspeople, aggravated the situation by entrusting the 
assessment to the hotw^t; a Hindu who was universally detested. 
On the I6th of April 1316 mohs of both Musalmans and Hindus 
assembled m the streets and the magistrate went down to the city 
with a few horsemen and 30 men of the provincial battalion. 
The mob fell back on his approach, but near the Mufa’s house 
they turned and attacked the troopers, of whom two were killed 
and several wounded. The sepoys then tired' but though many 
fell, the rioters held their ground till Muhammad Ewaz had made 
good his escape to the Husaini Bagh, where the green flag of 
Islam was unfurled. He was at once joined by numbers of armed 
Musalmans, reinforced in the course of the next two days by 
others from Pilibhit, Rampur and Shahjahanpur, so that in a 
short time the Mufti led a force of some 5,000 men armed with 
swords and matchlocks. The troops at the magistrate’s disposal 
numbered 270 men of the 27th Native Infantry, two guns and 150 
men of the police battalion. Sending urgent requisitions to the 
neighbouring stations, he was joined on the i9th by a regiment of 
iiiegular cavalry from Moradabad under Captain Cunningham, 
while the 2nd Ba tohon of the I3th N I was advancing tron 
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the same place with the utmost despatch. Kogotiations weie 
opened aad the Mufti expressed his wiUmguess to treat, though 
he admitted his inability to control the ciowd. The more respect- 
able of those i\ho had joined the insurgents ivithdiew, the family 
of Hafiis Eahmat Khan among them ; hut tlio mob persisted m 
their attitude, demanding the udthdraM'al of the obnoxious 
Regulation, the sun ender of the /wifwtf, pi o vision for the families 
of the slain and a general amnesty. These terms were refused, 
and the mob determined to anticipate the arrival of the 13th 
K. I. of whose approach they were aware. On the 2l3t they 
murdered the son of Mr. Leycester, one of thejudgos of the court 
of Circuit; and this was followed by a general eliaige on tho 
sepoys, who ivere greatly outuumbcicd and surrounded. Captain 
Cunningham chaiged the rebel masses and threw them into con- 
fusion, driving them into a giove suirounded by a mud ivall. 
From this they were soon dislodged by the troops, who pm sued 
them into the old city, bmnmg tiie huts in which they had taken 
refuge. In this affray the bioops lost 21 killed and 62 wounded, 
while the insurgents left behind them thiee or four hundrod dead 
and many wounded and captured. Matters wero settled by tho 
arrival of the 13th N. I. and the town submitted peaceably to the 
regulation, Tho Mufti and some of the ringleaders left the 
Company's territory and rctiied to Touk, while most of tho pii- 
soners were released on a promise of good behaviour, at tho 
intercession of their countrymen in the lauks of the piovlncial 
battalion and the Bohilla horse, who had faithfully discharged 
their duty in conflict with their friends and relatives. Tho numer- 
ous bodies of Musalmaus on the march from other towns 
returned quietly to their homes and the disk let was gradually 
restored to its former tranquillity. 

One result of this outbreak was the construction of the 
fort in the cantonment, though it afterwards proved too small 
for use in an emergency. The peace of Bareilly was again dis- 
turbed in 1837, when the Muharram and the Eamnaumi feskvals 
coincided. Quarrels arose between the Hindus and the Mnsal- 
mans, and it was only after protracted negotiations that Mr 
Clarke, the magistrate, Was able to effect a reconciliation. The 
peace, however wae but nominal, for sometijne later ono of the 
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leading Brahmans of the city, Chaudhri Basant Eai, wag stahbed 
by aMusalman carpet-maker. The assassin was hanged ^ but the 
famine of the same year was the cause of fmther distuibanees 
both in Bareilly and in other parts of the distiict, riots and 
daeoities being unusually prevalent till the return of plenty in the 
autumn of 1838. 

The history of the Mutiny in this district is uf uniisnal 
interest^ not so much on account of the iiagedy of the initial 
outbreak, but because Bareilly became sgam for a while the 
capital of a Eohilla state and witnessed a remarkable experiment 
m native administration. The actual revolt of the truopis was 
hardly unexpected, fur some time befoie the news fiom Meerut 
leached Bareilly on the l4th of May 1857, rumours of unie>t 
among the sepoys had been rife and the introduction of the new 
cartridges and the new musketry dull had caused widespread 
dissatisfaction. There were no European tioops in the station, 
the garrison compsrising the 18th BTatno Infantry under Major 
PeaiBon, the 6Sth Native Infantiy under Colonel 0. Troup, 
the 8th Irregular Cavalry under Captain Mackenzie and a 
battery of native artillery under Captain Enby. The officer 
commanding the station was Brigadier H. Sibbald, C.B., while 
the civil officials included Mr. E. Alexander, the commissioner, 
Mr. J. Guthrie, the magistrate, Mr X). Eobertson, the judge, 
Mr G. D. Eaikes, the sessions judge, and two joint magistrates 
On the l4.th of May Brigadier Sibbald was on leave, and his 
place was taken by Colonel Troup. The latter had not much 
belief in the infantry, but he shared m the general conviction 
that the Sth, a well proved corps of marked efficiency, were 
thoroughly loyal, although m the course of time he modified his 
views on the subject. Almost immediately after the receipt of 
information regarding the Meerut outbreak the European ladies 
and children were sent off to Nami Tal. The troops remained 
outwardly quiet, but were knoivn to be in a state of nervous 
excitement; and this was constantly aggravated by the airival 
of emmissaries from Meerut, DeMi and elsewhere, and also by the 
disaffected Musalmans of the city, Troup did his utmost to quiet 
the men, and >nth apparent auocehs The Brigadier retnmod 
on the 19th and two days later paraded he troops both ho and 
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Mr. Alexander addrejsitig tliem in southing terms, though 
the suUen silence uut’i which thcj listen ed loetokened their 
ultimate intentzuiis. On the 29tb. Troup received information 
from the commissioner that rhe SSth intended to miiUny that 
day. Preparations were made for all officers to assemble at 
the lines of the Sth in ease of emergency; but the praise- 
worthy demeanoui of the cavalry saved the situation for 
the moment, although diat same evening Troup received 
sure information that the troopers were no longer to be 
trusted, 

The storm broke on Sunday the 31st of May, the opening 
act being the burning of Captain Brownlowbs houso m the 
morning. At 11 am. the seimys of the bSfcli rushed to the 

guns and pouicd a volley of giapo into the nearest bouhos; 

small parties iveut to each bungalow, while the rest scattered 
over the cantonments in search of Eiiropcaii'i The officers at 
once made for the lines of the 3th, the first to fall lieing the 
brigadier. The cavalry wore turned out. but only halt the 
regiment appeared on paradt. IJieir ci>mmanding offioor ob- 
tained Troup’s permission to charge the guns, but on reaching 
the parade ground the sight of the gioen iiag homliod by the 

imibineers caused the xeguaent tu vanish away, leaving the 

officers with a weak troop of faithful men. Thoroupon the 
Europeans rode off to Naini Tal, aeconipanied only Ijy 23 men 
of the 8th, of whom twelve weie native officeis The defootion 
of the cavalry led to the immediate revolt of the LSth, vdiose 
officers were permitted to escape, though five of them wore 
subseipuemly murdered by the villagers of Earn Patti on the 
Shahjahanpur road. At once the rebels proceeded to slaughter 
every Englishman left in the station, those who lost thou lives 
including the two judges, the eivii surgeon, the supornitcndont 
of the jail, the principal of tho college and many others, 54 
persons in all. Some had aought refuge in tho city and all woro 
not murdere I the same day ; hut apart from those killed by the 
sepoys, almost all were put to death at the express order of 
Khan Eahadur Khan, a ptaisioned officer of Govornmonc and a 
descendant of Hafla Kahmat Khan, who now declared himself 
viceroy of Kololkhand under the king of Pahln lie vas that 
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day enthroned with maoh pomp la front of the Kotwali, amid 
the plaudits of the whole Miisalman population. 

The refugees reached Balien in. the evening and found the 
staging bungalow burned down and the mLabitants hostile. 
The pesJihar refused to hand over the money in the treasury^ 
and there was no alternative ])ut to proceed. Eestmg for a 
while at Kichlia, they marched on during the night, ariiving 
at Haldwani on the morning of the l.^t of June. The Europeans 
numbered 28 persons in all, while with them were the loyal men 
of the Sth cavalry and Badr-nd-din, the Jcotwcd of Bareilly. Two 
sergeants from Bareilly also made good their escape ro ISFaim 
Tal two days later. Captain J- Y. Gowan of the ISth Efative 
Infantry found refuge with villagers and eventually reached 
Khera Bajheia lu the Shahjahanpur diacrict, where he was 
joined by bSergeant-Major Belcham of the same regiment with his 
lui'e and family ; the pai ty being rescued by Mr. J. (J. Wilson 
several months later. The latter also took with him Sergeant 
Hardy and family, eight persons in all, who had been sheltered 
for SIS months by Thakur Jaiinal Singh of Kiara, as well as ten 
others who had been protected by various Raj^iut samt,ndi6vs. 
Sergeant Wilson of the jail managed to escape when the rebels 
released the prisoners, and with great difficulty made his way 
to Yaini Tal; while ten others comiected with the jail were 
protected by Ohada Singh of Surahi till January 1858, when they 
were seized by Khan Bahadur and confined till the advent of the 
British tioops Several others, chiefly Eurasians and Native 
Christians, found refuge in the city and in various villages. 

Khan Bahadur’s first acts weio to remove all traces of 
British rule by destroying the records and completing the 
slaugliter begun. The first to suffer were Mr. Aspinall, a shop- 
keeper, and his family, whose murderer, Shams-i -Ahmad, was 
hanged at Bareilly in 1879. He then endeavoured to nd hmself 
of the mutinous troops by persuading their leader, Subadar 
Bakht Khan of the artillery, to march hia force to Dehh. Bakht 
Khan treated the self-styled Nawab with great coolness and agreed 
to his suggestion only on the reoeipt of a handsome bribe; while 
the soldiers refused to move till they had mulcted the city of as 
much money as possible They seized Baijnath Mnsia, a banker, 
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’ffho remained conspicuously loyal throughout the rtibellion iu 
spite of the gieat rist he lan. and the peisonal ill-treatmeut to 
which he ivas subject jd, and tortured both him and the tieasuior 
for two days till they extorted from them Rs, 58^000; 
while they appropiiatad Bs j, 41,000 which the tahsildar of 
tihahi was bringing into Khau Bahadur Elhaa At length on 
the 11th of June the troops lo£c, to the uumisod joy of t!io in- 
habitants, and proceeded towards Ivloiadabad, plundering evory 
village through whioli they passed. 

Khan Bahadur tKu endeavoured to put his house in oide* 
The district was in a state of complete anarchy and ho po&sosseci 
no authoiity as yet, being without money oi cioops lie ap- 
pointed a commissaiiat clerk named Sobba Ram as iliwtii, and 
then nominated a committee of eight for the tiial of all cases in the 
first instances, while tahsildars and police officers woiu installed 
in the various posts throughout the d'sluct. He organi^jed a 
military staff, but his chief difficulty was the lack of funds, Jfo 
revenue was forthcoming from tho landholdeis, and on the 
suggestion of his councillors ho levied a tithe on tlr inaaliitants 
of the city. This yielded Ea. 82,000, vhich was easily realised 
by seating lecusants ou boated plates of iron; while fuithei 
sums were wrung from Baijuath and Lachhmi Haiayan, the 
tieasuier. His hands wcio strong the nod by tho leceipt on the 
21st of June of a famiLia^ wincii many believed to bo fabiieated, 
purporting to come fiom the king of Dehli, whoioby ho was 
appointed ncio^n, of Katehr. By' degrees his authority was 
acknowledged in the city and by the Muhammadans of the 
district, but in the Rajput paiganas of Faridpur and Hawabganj 
the Thakurs remained wholly independent. Khan Bahadm on- 
deavouied to win them to his side by profuse coiuplimonts 
and partially succeeded Jaimal Singh of Kiara was one of his 
stauucli supporters and lent him much assistance in gaining over 
the Hindus He raised a regiment of Jangharas, and other 
levies were contributed by Raghunath Singh of BudhauU and the 
Thakurs of Sheogarh, jSTagaria and else whore, Raghunath Singh 
being created a Raja and empowered to collect the lovonues of 
Randpui, while Jaimal Singh was styled eolloctor and given 
a salary of Rs 1 UOO a month. Khan Bauador'a army consisted 
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nommaliy of 91 cavalry corps witb 4jfilS rnsn of all ranks, 
57 infantry regiments witk a strength of 24,330 men, and 40 
gnus, for the most pact east in his foundry at Bareilly. The 
bulk of this foroo was an unmanageable rabble and its upkeep 
was very costly, amounting on an average to Es. 2,65,600 
monthly. Couatant trouble was caused by arrears of pay and 
corkBignmeuts of treasure were frequantly robbed by the eaeoits. 
Further difficulties arose in the outlying tracts fiom the con- 
tumacy of tho ai7mv?n?ytrs, especially in the Budann and Sbah- 
jahanpur districts, where Khan Bahadur’s authority was never 
more than nominal. In Farid pur, wheis a Kaj’asth had been 
appointed tahsildir m supersession of Eaghunath Singh, a quairel 
not unnaturally arose about the revenue , and on the 31st of July 
Baghuuath Singh assembled all the Eajputs, attacked and slew 
tho Wasildar, and thou defeated and killed the commandant of a 
cavalry eoips sent to repress tho outbreak. Tins event caused 
much oxeitemenl OjinoiLg the Pathans, and Khan Bahadur marched 
•with a large force against the Kajpnts The latter had no guns 
and avoided a conflict ; but Khan Bahadur’s generak advanced 
as far as Fatehgani, burning and planderiug Bndhauli and all the 
Kajpnt villages. On the return of the troops to Bareilly two 
captured Eajputs were blown from guns, notwithstanding the en 
treaties of Jaimal Siugh This event, eombmed with the Faridpur 
esp edition, wholly estranged the Eajputs from Khan Bahadur , 
and though an outward reconciliation was effected no further 
reliance could be placed on the Thakurs, who only awaited then 
opportunity for breaking the power of the Mnsalmans. To add 
to the general insccuiity of Khan Bahadur’s position, influential 
Saiyids of Kaumahla, who bad been largely instrumental in 
raising the Kawab to power, started a quarrel with Sobha Ham, 
accusing him of sheltering an Englishman. His house was 
broken open and plundered, with the result that the insulted 
minister refused to attend conned; but as a body, supposed to 
be that of Mr. Wyatt, was found shortly afterwards in a well 
in the public gaidensj many were convinced of the justice 
oi the aeeusatlon. A reconciliation was at length, effected, 
for Sobhfl Ham h appo ntmeut was far too lucmtive to be abnn 
doTied 
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’^1- Meanwhile Khan Bahadur Khan had done little to advance 

U the rebel cause. His soldiery were Ijeooming restless and 
1 TaJ, (Jiqpfintentedj while he himself could never feel secure while the 
English weie ensconced at Nairn Tal In July ho despatched hia 
grandson; Bani IMirj with a force against that plaoe, but it never 
advanced bevund Baherij where Bam Mir remained for siune tiuej 
devoting his attention to the pillage of the neighbourhood. In 
October two officers were sent to Balioii with additional tioogs; 
but Bam Mir declined to proceed and reuiriied to Bareilly, The 
troops under All Khan Mewati advanced thioiigli the Tarai and 
burned Haldwani and Kathgodam, but on the Gth of October the 
rebels fled m confusion befoie an attack by tho small force under 
Ca})tain Eatnsay This niiAadvcntuic caused Khan Bahadur to 
imprison all w'ho could read or \mto English; owing to his 
coirect suspicion that certain jiotsons weic in communication 
with Naini Tal. Ho also banished all Bengalis fioin the city, 
but the prisoners were released after two days confinement 
las- Another expedition to Bisalpnr and h’aridpurhadthe desired 

effect of bringing into Baieilly scvcial of tho Bajput loaders, 
who now professed their allegiance to Khan Bahadur But shortly 
afterwards Eaghunath Singh of Budhanli and others flod to Naim 
Tal; wheve they imained till the leoocupation of the eauntiy bj 
the British, subsequently rendering good service Tho tioulfies 
of Khan Bahadur were daily mei easing, Tu siippil) the lark of 
cash he set up a mint, in which a quantity of silver taken as 
plunder was converted into rupees of the coinage of Bhah Alam, 
bnt with a change of date. The yield, how'ever, ivas unsatisfac- 
tory, as also was an attempt to raise money by giving various 
parganas in farm to his supporters, His endeavours to extort 
money from the i^ealthy Hindus either failed or else provoked 
dangerous resentment on the part of their cu-religionists, Baijnath 
was on several occasions imprisoned and had to brilie his jailor to 
effect his release ; bnt popular feeling was greatly stirred by the 
murder of Baldeo Gir, an wflaential Goshaiu of Nara in pargana 
Dunka, who had resisted an attempt to plunder Ins house. To 
revive the drooping spirits of his followers Khan Bahadur Khan 
had recoaree to fraud In August he had sent a handiime 
present to the king of Dchli but instead of the expected iMlai 
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nothing came but the disturbing rumoui o£ British victories. He 
therefore gave out that the imperial gift had reached Aonla and 
Ejent an escort to receive the deputation. On the 2s.d of October 
he proceeded to the Bagh Dipehand outside the city with all pomp 
and was there invested, with the robe of honour, the shouts of the 
crowd and a royal salute ptodaiming his doubtful triumph. 
At this moment Aii Yar Khan, who had conveyed the pnesent to 
Dehli, whispered in Khan BahadurV ear that the king was a 
prisoner in the hands of the English. The news could not long 
be concealed, and from that moment Khan Bahadur retired to 
his house, the government being carried on mamiy by Sobha 
Earn and other members of the council. His attempts to spread 
false news weie frustrated by the influx of numberless fugitives 
from Dehli and the Duab. He then endeavoured to give the 
rebellion a leligious character, but the erection cf the flag of 
Islam in the Hiisaini Bagh attracted only a few of the lowest 
class, who vanished when the daily dole of food was discontinued, 
while a similar experiment with a Hindu flag on the banks of rhe 
Ramganga was even more disappointing in its results 

Complete failure attended another expedition against Kami 
Tal, Haidar Khan left Bareilly with a largo force of all arms and 
was joined at Baheri by Fazal Haq with the troops fiom Pilibhit 
Advancing to the foot of the hills, they commenced the ascent by 
night under the guidance of a man who said that he had just 
escaped from Haini Tal and could show them an unguarded route. 
Soon they were fired on by a picquet, and thinking they had 
been led into an ambush they turned and fled ; most of them 
retiring to Bareilly, though one, Habih-ullah, remained with a 
detachment at Baheri. This force achieved a slight success by 
raiding Kaladhungi and killmg the police officer, whose head was 
sent to Bareilly i but Habib-ullab, disgusted with the scanty reward 
which attended his exploit, departed for Lucknow In February 
Khan Bahadur made a last desperate effort to seize Haini TaL 
The whole of his available forces- were collected at Baheri and 
thenee advanced under Kala Khan towards Haldwani, while 
Fazl Haq with 4,500 men and four guns threatened the place 
from Sanda on the east. The two forces united for a single 
frontal attack at Charpura where they were met on the 10th of 
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Febraarj by Colonel McCau.iiland with his Gurkhas, who in- 
flicted a crushing defeat on the rebels, killing both the leadcr.s 
of the Bareilly column. The remnant, save for a small party 
under Mahmud Khan which halted at Baheri, fled in terror to 
Bareilly, where they were greeted with indignant reproaelies by 
Khan Bahadur. The latter then directed Ghaus Muhammad Khan 
with some guns and men to join Mahmud Khan in the entrench- 
ments at Baheri, with the object of holding off an advance on 
Bareilly, while Eazl Haq was directed to resist a possible descent 
from Almora. 

In the beginning of January the Nawab of Farrukhabad 
had arrived at Bareilly, effectually contradicting the false report 
of a rebel victory at that place spread two days before by Khan 
Bahadur ; while shortly afterwards the proclamation of the eomploto 
defeat of the British at Lucknow was similarly falsified by 
the rumoured arrival of the Kana Sahib. The latter, however, 
did not reach Bareilly till the 25th of March, and then found 
himself in a wholly false position : for the rebellion in Bareilly 
was essentially Musalman, and after a vain attempt to suppress 
cow-killing in the city he resolved to depart. When Sir Colin 
Campbell reached Jalalabad in the Shahjahanpur district, the 
Nana obtained the command of the force sent out to Paridpur; 
but on arriving at that place he fled by way of Bisalpur into 
Oudh. Other distinguished visitors repaired to Bareilly after 
the fall of Lucknow on the 15th of March, among thorn Firoz 
Shah, who after a stay of three days left for Sambhal with 1,000 
men and then got possession of Moradabad for a brief period : 
but, being attacked by the Nawab of Eampur and the townspeople 
and hearing of the approaching column from Eoorkee, ho left 
hastily for Bareilly. 

In April Khan Bahadur’s position was clearly hopeless. Sir 
Colin Campbell was advancing through Shahjahanpur, joined by 
Penny’s column from Budaun j and Jones was pressing onwards 
from Moradabad. On the 30th of the month Jones occupied the 
latter place. His detached force under Major Gordon drove the 
rebels from Bisauli into Bareilly, and Penny, though he himself 
was killed, won a signal victory at Kakrala. The Budaun 
column joined the Commander-in-Chief at Miranpur Katra on the 



